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THE BODLEIAN FACSIMILES OF LATIN PAPYRI FROM HERCULANEUM. 


Tue Bodleian Library, Oxford, possesses seven 
folio volumes containing pencil copies of the 
papyrus rolls found at Herculaneum in 1752. 
These copies were made under the super- 
vision of the Rev. John Hayter, whom the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) 
had sent to Naples to conduct the work of 
unrolling and copying the papyri, a work 
carried on at the Prince’s expense. They 
are generally pronounced to be better than 
the pencil copies at Naples of the same rolls, 
the latter having been made many years 
after, when the papyri had considerably suf- 
fered from exposure and handling ; and no 
edition of any of the Herculanean rolls can 
be deemed satisfactory which is not based on 
the Oxford as well as the Naples facsimiles. 
Most of these Naples facsimiles have been 
published in a ponderous series of twenty- 
two folio volumes, the Collectio Prior (1793— 
1855) and the Collectio Altera (1862—1876), 
but the Oxford copies with a few exceptions 
remained unavailable for students outside 
Oxford until this year, when the Oxford 
Philological Society had photographs taken 
of the collection, and presented a set to five 
of the leading libraries on the Continent. 
There is some hope therefore that in the next 
few years we shall have editions of the more 
important texts of the rolls from foreign 
scholars. The rolls photographed by the 
Society comprised all the Greek rolls in the 
Oxford collection which had not been pre- 
viously published or edited. The Latin rolls, 
partly through lack of funds, and partly from 
the fact that they are so few in number, so 
fragmentary and so illegible compared with 
the Greek, were left untouched. It may 
NO, XXXVIII. VOL. IV. 


then be worth while to take this opportunity 
of giving such information about them as is 
available. 

The Latin papyri found at Herculaneum 
seem to have been, most of them, in a separate 
corner of the Villa dei Papiri, enclosed in a 
single capsa. The rolls were of larger size 
than the Greek rolls, and the writing of a 
larger type, but from some reason or other 
they baffled the best attempts of the work- 
men to unroll them and like the Gordian 
knot had to be cut or chopped, not untied. 
The result is that what we possess of Latin 
from Herculaneum is meagre and fragment- 
ary to the last degree. Dixjecta membra of 
words and sentences appear here and there 
in the most bewildering manner, so that most 
persons who have examined them will concur 
in the verdict which Professor Scott in his 
Catalogue of the Oxford Facsimiles pro- 
nounces on almost every fragment, ‘ nothing 
intelligible.’ The Latin rolls (that is to say 
rolls represented by one or two or three frag- 
ments apiece) which he enumerates are 
fifteen in all, their reference numbers 
being :—78 (Oxf. Facs. VII. p. 1581), 153 
(O.F. VIL. p. 1584 sgq.), 215 (O.F. VII. p. 
1589 sqq.), 218 (O.F. VII. p. 1594 sqq.), 394 
(O.F. VII. p. 1610 sgq.), 395 (O.F. VII. p. 
1615), 397 (O.F. VI. p. 1569, 1571, 1572), 
399 (O.F. VI. p. 1569), 413 (O.F. VI. p. 
1569, and 1572), 459 (O.F. VI. p. 1571), 817 
(O.F. VIL. p. 1618 sgq.), 1057 (O.F. VII. p. 
1640 sgq.), 1082 (O.F. VI. p. 1568 and 
1570), 1419 (O.F. VI. p. 1571), 1463 (O.F. 
VII. p. 1653 sgq.), and one unnumbered 
fragment, marked G (O.F. VI. p. 1573). To 
these must be added five fragmentary rolls 
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(nos. 371, 396, 502, 1484, 1620) represented 
in a volume of facsimiles! which belongs to 
the Clarendon Press, and is now deposited in 
the Bodleian Library—rolls which unfortu- 
nately labour under the same Cimmerian 
obscurity as those already mentioned. In 
fact the only one of the Latin papyri from 
which anything definite has been elicited is 
no. 817, containing a hexameter poem, of 
which 8 pages, reproduced in lithograph at 
the end of Professor Scott’s book, have been 
edited by Baehrens? in the Poetae Latini 
Minores, vol. I., under the title Jncerti de 
Augusti Bello Aegyptiaco Carmen. There are 
other ten pages containing fragments of this 
poem in the Oxford Facsimiles, which were 
not dealt with by Baehrens, and which, 
though even more scrappy than the pages he 
edited, are far from being unintelligible. On 
p- 1633 we have the greater part of three 
lines :— 
<quae> iubet ira deum vi<cti>s pa<tie>nda 
<put>emus 
e<ece>e patet tellus pelusia late 
<praeb>et iter totoque tibi v<acat> a<e> 
quor<e> nilus. 
and on p. 1627 two hemistichs 
<vir> gineos parat illa choros... 
<im> misce<t> que mares inpuberis... 
With the help of the Naples unpublished 
fragments of the same roll (see a photograph 
of one of these in Zangemeister and Watten- 
bach, Exempla Codieum Latinorum litteris 
majusculis scriptorum, Heidelberg, 1876) 
some idea might be formed of the scope and 
contents of the poem. But undoubtedly the 
main interest of this, as of the other Latin 
rolls, is the light it throws on Latin writing 
and spelling of the first century a.p. Our 
previous ideas of early Imperial bookwriting, 
gained from the oldest parchment MSS., 
with their sharp distinction between Square 
Capitals, Rustic Capitals, and Uncials, are 
modified by an examination of the characters 
used in this poem written on papyrus, for 
though the the style of writing approaches 
nearly to the Rustic Capitals, many of the 
letters (notably U)-have somewhat of the 
Uncial type, and now and then actual Uncial 


1 Some or all of these are copies of the rolls (Greek 
and Latin) opened by Sir Humphry Davy in 1818. 
Whether they are unique, or whether there exist 
duplicate copies at Naples has not been ascertained. 
ene of a few may be seen in the volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society for 
1821. 

? His text has been considerably improved by Mr. 
Robinson Ellis in the Journal of Philology, 1887. I 
hear that the Clarendon Press is about to publish 
copperplate impressions of these 8 pages, along with 
some pages of a Greek roll, containing the fourth book 
of Philodemus’ treatise on Death Oavarov). 


letters are introduced. For example, in the 
fragment on p. 1637 we have a line ending 
Jiducia gentis with the d in its Uncial form, 
while the g has a form often found in the 
Pompeian graffiti (see Zangemeister’s table 
in vol. IV. of the Corpus Inscriptionum, col. 
iv., no. 7). 

Almost every word in the copies, probably 
every word in the originals, is separated by 
a dot from the following word, and, contrary 
to the usual practice on inscriptions, the 
word at the end of the line has a dot after it 
like the rest. Between a preposition and its 
noun this dot is sometimes omitted (e.g. inmu- 
nere, p. 1618, but in somnum with a dot after 
in, p. 1623), while on the other hand in 
another Latin papyrus (no. 397) on p. 1569, 
containing a fragment of a hexameter poem, 
we have the Pres. Inf. Pass. of perimo spelt 
per emi, with a dot between the preposition 
and the verb (line 3 ..er per emi ni..), 
The usual punctuation sign is a longish line 
sloping upwards from left to right (e.g. end 
of line 4 on p. 1619, middle of line 3 on p 
1624), which, when in the middle of the 
line, starts above the dot that marks the 
termination of a word, so as to have very 
much the same appearance as the ordinary 
comma sign in Caroline minuscules, or as the 
English mark of exclamation. Another 
sign, like a sloping T without a right hand 
cross-bar, occurs at the end of the second line 
on p. 1622, and seems to indicate a more 
complete pause, while on p. 1625, at the end 
of a book, we have a third sign something 
like the letter Y. The paragraphus mark 
mentioned by Isidore Orig. I. 21 (see Wat- 
tenbach Anleitung zur lateinischen Palaeo- 
graphie, 4th edn., p. 88) occurs in a modi- 
fied form at the beginning of the line on p. 
1623 and 1625, and in another Latin papyrus 
(no. 397) on p. 1571. Long vowels are in- 
dicated by a sloping accent-mark above. 
This is found often, but not invariably, for 
long e, 0, w (I have not noticed an example 
for long a), but in the case of long ¢ through- 
out no. 817 the mark becomes vertical, and 
is placed so as to form a straight upward 
continuation of the letter, giving the ap- 
pearance of two 7’s one on the top of the 
other. The high form of 7 is something 
quite different. It appears e.g. in the words 
loci, p. 1622, ni, p. 1620, coniwna, p. 1621, 
<p>hariis, p. 1621, milite, p. 1624. 

As regards orthography, the following 
spellings deserve notice :—Preposition in 
Compounds, e.g. opsessis p. 1618, opsidione 
p. 1625, adsidu<o> p. 1618, inridens p. 
1624, inlita p. 1623, imminet p. 1618, im- 
<pe>riis p. 1619, im<per>it p. 1620, impetus 
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p. 1618, inpuberis p. 1627, andin no. 1463 
(p. 1654) adfint (with the high form for the 
second z). Acc. Pl. of I. -Stems, e.g. instantis 
p. 1622, segnis p. 1621 talis p. 1625, sollem- 
nis p. 1625, partis .. om<n>is p. 1621, but 
mares p. 1627, and Nom. Pl. classes p. 1622. 
Also <e>t<ia>nnunc p. 1621 (according to 
Mr. Ellis’s certain restoration), wolnere p. 
1623, interemit (Pres.) p. 1623, Hitora p. 1631. 
Cesaris p. 1618 must surely be a clerical 
error. We have caesar on p. 1624. On p. 
1627 a line ends. . eida morest, where morest 
(the o has the mark of length over it) seems 
to stand for more est. Long vowels are in- 
dicated for segnis p. 1621, consiliis p. 1625, 
instantis p. 1622, dluc p. 1622. In no, 1057 
(p. 1641) we have some part of the verb con- 
secro spelt consacr . . 

Two other papyri, no. 397 (four fragts.) 
and no. 399 (one fragt.), seem to have con- 
tained hexameters. In both of these, as in 
no. 817, almost every word is separated by a 
dot, and a long vowel is sometimes marked 
by an accent-sign. Professor Scott, whothinks 
that the Carmen de Augusti Bello (no. 817) 
may have been written by the author of the 
Laus Pisonis, considers it possible that some 
of the other Latin rolls contain this latter 
poem. Neither no. 397 nor no. 399 can have 
done so. Test-words, which will serve to 
identify them with any poem to which they 
belong, are for no. 397 stiva in the third 
fragt. on p. 1571 -nwe<m> in stiva, and for 
no. 399, line 1 -sem vomere terr<am>, line 2 
ceu semina de-. The contents of the other 
Latin rolls in Capital writing can hardly 
even be guessed at, so scanty are the frag- 
ments. The writing of no. 371 is remark- 
ably regular and careful, like the letters of 
an inscription, but the two fragments con- 
tain only about a score of letters between 
them, and perhaps not a complete word. 
The care and elegance with which they are 
written give strong presumption that the 
papyrus contained the work of some famous 
author. Possibly some reader of the Classi- 
cal Review may be ingenious enough to dis- 
cover what author it was, if I give the frag- 
ments in full :— 


ATORS 
AST 
RCLI 
NIN 
RI (or T) 
OSVO 
NON 


The first fragment of no, 1082, on p. 1568, 
seems to be in Capitals, though badly repre- 
sented in the facsimile, and, unless it con- 


fragt. i. 


fragt. ii. 


tains the title can hardly be rightly assigned 
to that roll, for the other fragments num- 
bered 1082 are in a different style of writing, 
which will be mentioned later. 

Of no. 1484 (inthe Clarendon Press volume), 
though we have eight fragments in Square 
Capitals resembling those of no. 371, they 
are so meagre as to give little foothold for 
any conjecture. Lines 3-5 of the eighth frag- 
ment (p. 62) suggest that the roll may have 
contained a speech, delivered in a law- 
court :— 


non m<e>tu<m im>mo mortem <postulat> 
<i>ustit <ia>.... 
<I>ibet ut a vin<dic>ta.... 


Lastly, to complete the list of Capital writ- 
ings, we have a fragment, which is not 
assigned to any definite papyrus, but is 
marked ‘G’ (O.F. VI. p. 1573), containing 
some twenty letters, of which nothing can be 
made. 

The greater part however, of the Latin 
rolls are written in the Cursive character 
found in many of the Pompeian graffiti. (See 
Zangemeister’s Table in vol. IV. of the Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum.) It is a most interesting 
fact, and one which throws a great deal of 
light on the earlier stages of Latin Palaeo- 
graphy, that along with the Square Capital 
and Rustic Capital types of bookwriting we 
find even at this early period a variety of the 
Cursive writing of ordinary correspondence 
used for books. The writing of these rolls 
can however hardly be called Cursive, for 
the letters do not run into one another, but 
stand as a rule separately and neatly formed. 
The usual form of A is that of no. 4 in col. 
iii. of Zangemeister’s Table (the small cross 
stroke on the right being often omitted), but 
there are many other types, one like col. iii., 
no. 1, another like a capital N with a loop 
instead of the lower angle. B generally ap- 
pears as col. iv., no. 4. C has the ordinary 
capital form, but is sometimes like col. iv. 
no. 2. D is like col. iv. no. 11. like col. 
iv. no. 8. F like the form of E in col. ii. 
no. 4, but coming below the line. I have not 
noticed E or F made by two parallel strokes, 
as in col. iv. no. 10, no. 4. G is like col. iv. 
no. 7. H. is like col. iv. no. 7. I takes 
the high form in anni no. 413, -rtis no, 
1082, in (the preposition?) no. 413, and 
elsewhere. L has many shapes, one like 
col. iv. no, 8, others more or less removed 
from the capital form. M is like col. iii. 
no. 2. N like col. iv. no. 5. I have 


not noticed the types of M and N, col. iv. 
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but is often like col. iv. no. 6. Thus in no. 
215 in the word perpetui (p. 1589) the initial 
p has the former shape, the second p the lat- 
ter, being united to the following e. Q is 
generally like col. iv. no. 4. RB like col. iv. 
no. 10. 8 like no. 9 or no. 10 of col. iv. T 
approximates to the ordinary capital type. 
U is like col. iii. no. 3, sometimes like col. iv. 
no. 12, but after the letter Q is often of smaller 
size, and raised slightly above the line. X 
has more or less the ordinary capital form. 
Y and Z I have not noticed. 

In the small and elegant writing of no. 
1463 some of these letters have a somewhat 
different shape. The slanting upstrokes of 
A, M,N go high above the line, like the 
forms given by Zangemeister in col. iv. no. 5 
b (for A), col. iii. no, 2 (for M), col. iii. no. 1 
(for N) ; U is like col. iv. no. 11, but more ele- 
gantly formed ; but the general character of 
the writing is the same in all the ‘ Semicur- 
sive’ rolls, viz. nos. 78, 153, 215, 218, 394, 
395, 396, 413, 459, 502, 1057, 1082, 1419, 
1463, 1620. 

Whether many contractions occur in these 
fragments it is difficult to say. gq followed 
by a dot represents gue in no. 394 (p. 1610), 
and elsewhere. In no, 215 (p. 1589), there 
is a letter like p with a cross-bar at the foot. 
The letter following is u, the rest of the 
word being lost. One naturally guesses, but 
it is no more than a guess, that the word 
was provincia with the first syllable con- 
tracted. Dots between words are not quite 
so prevalent in these ‘Semicursive’ rolls as 
in those written in Capitals, but still are very 
frequent. Long vowels are rarely marked, 
e.g. donis with accents over o and 7, no. 394 
(p. 1612). A mark, something like a long 7 
with a dot on the left side seems to indicate 
the beginning of a paragraph in no. 394 (p. 
1610), line 4. 

The ‘Semicursive’ fragments, though 
much larger than the scraps in Capital writ- 
ing, dv not often allow us to judge of the 
size of the column. No. 215 seems to have 
had some 22 lines to the column, and some 
17 letters to the line. No. 218 something 
like the the same. But in no. 396, if one 
may judge from the appearance of the pencil 
facsimiles, 25 or more letters go to the line. 
The first page of no. 1057 (p. 1640) shews 
about 23 letters to the line, other pages only 
17 or 18. 

As to the contents of these papyri one can 
in no case speak with certainty, but one may 
hazard the guess that no. 394 contained a 
panegyric on some emperor, probably Augus- 
tus. The first 9 lines of the first fragment 
(p. 1610) shew us 


...ti iam comu....utia... 
commagenem....tem.... 
<m>elitenem.....d>uct<i> 
Tuigq ad aeth <iopi> ca<m e-> 
pim macedones <quoq> et <ger-> 
mani abstuo <mili>te <sa-> 
<l>utem genti ex<ceperunt> 
pacem et aeter<n. . 

ae iudaeos tetra<rch. . 


Without the help of the Naples facsimiles 
(unpublished for this roll) it is impossible to 
restore the text with certainty, but the 
names Commayenem, Melitenem, Macedon- and 
Judae-are unmistakable, and if Iam right in 
reading in the fourth line Z'wique ad aeth the 
last word can hardly be anything else than 
the name Aethiopia or some adjective derived 
from it. The passage reminds one of a pas- 
sage in the Monumentum Ancyranum :— alii 
Germanorum populi per legatos amicitiam 
meam et populi Romani petierunt. Meo iussu 
et auspicio ducti sunt duo exercitus eodem 
fere tempore in Aethiopiam et in Arabiam.’ 
Pliny! V.H. 6, 181 gives a list of the towns 
in Aethiopia captured by Augustus’ general 
in this expedition. There are other two 
fragments of this papyrus in the Oxford Fac- 
similes, in the first of which (p. 1611) -granes 
suggests Z'igranes, and at Naples there are 
said to be five fragments. No. 215 may be 
of similar contents. At any rate in the 
fourth fragment (p. 1591) lines 6—8 run as 
follows :— 


exercit <um mac> edona. . 
<t>r<i-> 


and in the fragment on p. 1590 rujfin- indi- 
cates the proper name Rufus (or Rufinus). 
And I should not be surprised if no. 1057 
turned out to be part of the same work, for 
the second fragment (p. 1641) shews arabios, 
and on p. 1644 von (which must be the 
beginning of a word for a dot stands before 
the v) suggests the name Vonones. There 
are 16 fragments of no. 1057 at Naples, un- 
published. 

No. 413 may possibly be a dialogue, if we 
are to argue from the fact that in the second 
of the three fragments on p. 1572, a frag- 
ment from the left hand top corner of a 
column, the letters Cum occur twice in the 
margin at line 2 and line 7, as if they ex- 
pressed the name of a speaker, e.g. Cumanus, 
Cumelius. In the fragment on p. 1569 occur 


1 The same author tells us (6, 181) that Nero 
planned an expedition against Aethiopia and seut an 
exploring party to examine the country. 
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the words, line 4 <p>ecuniam, line 7 -inta 
(some numeral), and in the first fragment on 
p. 1572 curator (perhaps <pro>curator). 
Nos. 1082 and 1620 are very obscure. On 
fragt. 11 of the latter (p. 69) we have the 
words enobilita-, and, four lines below, what 
looks like senatu. Of no. 153 the fragment 
on p. 1586 seems to read, line 7 colonia, line 
8 <co>loniqu<e>. A fragment of 218 (p. 
1606) shews what appears to be thessali-. Of 
the other rolls nothing can even be guessed 
with safety, so scanty and illegible are the 
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copies. But it is likely that most of them 
are other parts of the same works as those 
already described, for most books would 
comprise more than one roll. Something 
might be made of them and of the other 
Latin rolls by any one who has time and in- 
clination to go to Naples and examine the 
unpublished facsimiles of Herculanean Papyri 
in the Museum there. It would be a long 
and laborious business, but quite worth 
doing. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


BUGGE AND BREAL ON THE LATIN ELEMENT IN TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY 
AND SPEECH. 


Two articles from the pen of M. Bréal, 
which appeared in the October and Novem- 
ber numbers of the Journal des Savants, 
1889, are of interest to the classical student, 
as they present two lines of influence, which 
Roman thought and Roman speech have 
exerted upon the German world. The first 
of these two articles is a discussion of 
Sophus Bugge’s Studien tiher die Entstehung 
dernordischen Gotter und Heldensage (Munich, 
Kaiser, 1889). ‘The original of this work is 
in the Danish language and is entitled 
Studier over de nordiske G'ude- og Heltesagns 
Oprindelse. We find herein presented the 
result of a profound and thorough study of 
Norse mythology, wherein, contrary to the 
belief that has heretofore obtained, that the 
legends of the Norsemen were peculiarly the 
creation of Teutonic genius, Professor Bugge 
claims that the legends relative to the gods 
and heroes of the North give marked evid- 
ence of Graeco-Latin influence and that the 
old tales of the Eddas are more or less 
mutilated recollections of Greece and Rome. 
This theory Bugge proceeds to prove by 
presenting facts, by enumerating coincid- 
ences, by showing points of contact. The god 
Thor, for instance, owes some episodes of his 
history to Jupiter and Hercules ; the legend 
of the goddess Freyja is similar to that of 
Venus ; the hero Baldur is in part a repro- 
duction of Achilles. It is true that these 
resemblances have long since been recognized 
by mythologists, but they have been attri- 
buted to the unity of origin of the Indo- 
European race and have accordingly been 
made a matter of comparison ; Bugge grants 
to certain Scandinavian heroes a very high 
antiquity, but he considers that Norse 


mythology as a whole in its present form is 
of recent date and consists of a variety of 
elements. 

According to him not only the classical, 
but also the Christian element is clearly 
traceable in the songs of the Eddas. The 
character of Baldur is, for instance, but a 
mixture of that of Achilles and Christ. 
The Christian Lucifer becomes in northern 
legend the malevolent Loki; the Roman 
soldier Longinus is Hédr, who strikes Baldur 
the mortal blow. The oak Yggdrasil, that 
covers the three worlds, is the outgrowth of 
a combination of the tree of life and of the 
cross. 

The mythical and heroic poetry of the 
North is, in the opinion of Bugge, not older 
than the epoch of the Vikings, that is, 
than the ninth century a.p. The mixture 
of heterogeneous elements contained therein 
is due to the contact of Norwegian mariners 
with the inhabitants of England and Ireland, 
where they gathered the tales and legends 
that were current there at that time and 
carried them with them to their northern 
home, thus furnishing the material for the 
poetry that sprang up in that and the follow- 
ing century. Nowhere else than in the 
convents of Ireland, where the last remnants 
of ancient culture found refuge, are the 
classical traditions intermingled with Christ- 
ian. These convents became the centres of 
propagation and we find these myths re- 
counted not only in the Irish, but also in 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue. In the language, 
then, Bugge finds strong support for his 
theory; from the Eddas, he cites words of 
Latin origin which occur also in Anglo- 
Saxon :— 
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Latin Anglo-Saxon Norse 
calix calic kalkr 
gemma gim gimr 
draco draca dreki 
cista cist kista 
scriptum skript 


M. Bréal considers the testimony of lan- 
guage unquestionably in favour of Bugge’s 
view, and recalls a passage in Kuhn’s Zeit- 
schrift xi. (1862), p. 171, in which Lottner 
shows himself to be emphatically of the same 
opinion ; yet M. Bréal thinks that it is to be 
regretted that Bugge did not regard his 
subject from another very suggestive, if not 
absolutely essential, point of view—that 
which is to be gained from a study of monu- 
ments of art, such as statues, bas-reliefs, 


mosaics, and especially ornamental figures _ 


found on smaller and more portable objects, 
such as chests, cups, stones, etc. He believes 
that a study of this sort would have given valu- 
ablechronological data, and would finally have 
led to the conclusion that ‘the classical ele- 
ments entered into the Norse mythology— 
now directly, now indirectly—several cen- 
turies earlier than the ninth, as the investig- 
ation of the /iterary monuments alone would 
seem to show. 

Not only in the common nouns does Bugge 
find linguistic proof of relationship, but also 
in the names of the gods; thus, he derives 
Loki from Lat. Lucifer ; Byleistr or Byleiftr, 
a Scandinavian demon, reproduces the name 
Beelzebub or Belzfuth ; Syr, the surname of 
the goddess Freyja, would be the Dea Syria, 
a later appellative of Venus; Nanna, the 
beloved of Hotherus is the same as Oenone ; 
Hlodyn the mother of Thor is the Lat. 
Latona. 

The difficulties of proving the relationship 
of these words in strict accordance with the 
phonetic principles of the Celtic and Ger- 
manic languages are necessarily great and 
have not yet, even through the work in 
question, been wholly removed ; nevertheless 
the attempt has not been unfruitful, 
inasmuch as it suggests a point of view in 
which science may yet make great advance. 

M. Bréal, after having reviewed briefly 
some points of resemblance between the 
Norse mythology on the one hand and the 
classical mythology and Christian legend on 
the other, and having shown how far and in 
what respects Bugge has advanced beyond 
his predecessors, proceeds to discuss from the 
linguistic point of view the question of the 
influence of Rome upon the Germanic world, 
to show that from the Gothic epoch, and 
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still earlier, Latin words were current among 
the Germans. 

The words of Latin origin which are to 
be found in Ulfilas’ translation of the Bible 
are considered in two classes: first, such 
Latin words as had already passed into the 
Greek texts of the Gospels, and are therefore 
to be regarded as having been borrowed 
from the Greek, rather than from the Latin ; 
such words are :— 


Latin Greek Gothic 
Caesar Kaicap Kaisar 
legio Aeyewv laigaion 


{ praitoriatin, 
praitoria 
speculator o7exovAdtwp spaikulatur 
membrana maimbrana 
assarius doodpuv  assarjus 


praetorium 


Secondly, those words of Latin origin, 
whose representatives in the Greek text are 
entirely unrelated and which cannot there- 
fore have been taken from that source ; for 
example, we have the following :— 


Greek Latin Gothic 
Aitpa. pondus pund 
odpayis sigillum sigljo 
arca arka 


carcer karkara, 
and many others. 


Further M. Bréal has shown that many 
words which have been hitherto regarded as 
taken from the Greek are more probably 
borrowed directly from the Latin, since they 
had already passed into the Latin trans- 
lation of the Gospels ; that the words which 
are borrowed directly from the Greek are 
but two in number: aiwlaugia from Greek 
eiAoyia (Lat. benedictio), and spyreida from 
orupis (Lat. sporta). 

That the Gothic has drawn its foreign 
elements more largely from the Latin than 
from the Greek is a result which, surprising 
as it is and reversing as it does the generally 
accepted idea that the Goths are more largely 
indebted for their vocabulary to the Greeks 
than to any one else, M. Bréal shows to be 
undeniably true, not only by comparing the 
words in question with their Greek and 
Latin equivalents, but by calling attention 
to the fact that the Goths lived in the midst 
of a Latin-speaking people at the time that 
Ulfilas made his Gothic version of the Bible. 

The second of the two articles by M. 
Bréal was published in the November 
number of the Jowrnal des Savants, 1889, 
and continues the discussion of the same 
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subject, ‘The Influence of Rome on the 
Germanic world.’ 

The proofs which M. Bréal presents to us 
in this article are still from the linguistic 
point of view. In addition to Latin sub- 
stantives and verbs which are found in 
Gothic, are also Latin suffixes, joined to 
Gothic roots—thus the suffix -dupi, which 
serves to form abstract nouns, is the same as 
the Latin -tudo. It occurs in four sub- 
stantives: manag-dups = multitudo; mikil- 
dups = magnitudo; gamain-dups =  com- 
munitudo ; Fr. communauté = Lat.* communi- 
tas ; ajuk-dups = * aeternitudo ; Fr. éternité = 
Lat. aeternitas. As this suffix is found in 
these words alone, and is not represented at 
all in the later German, M. Bréal concludes 
that this termination -dupi is a comparatively 
recent formation for which the already ex- 
isting ps,as in ga-baur-ps, ga-gum-ps etc. 
led the way ; not that its relationship with 
the Latin should with Leo Meyer be 
referred back to the pro-ethnic period. 

The suffix -tas is represented, if at all, 
only in a single word, and that of doubtful 
origin—as-taps (Luc. I. 4). 

The Latin termination -arius finds numer- 
ous representatives—as in motareis, lin- 
pareis, laisareis, bokareis, vullareis, daimon- 
areis, sokareis. M. Bréal, rejecting the 
hypothesis that the Goth. -areis is a purely 
German termination or that it has a common 
origin with the Latin -arius, holds that it is 
undoubtedly borrowed directly from the 
Latin. Against the probability of a common 
origin, he urges that this ending is not found 
in Greek ; for the Greek-rnpuov (Lat. -toriwm) 
is an entirely different formation. Such 
words at maimbrana, aurali, spaikulatur 
give sufficient precedent for the a of areis 
over against the Lat. 4 in arius, where we 
should expect Goth. 6 as the equivalent of 
Lat. 4. The Irish -aire and the Slavic -ari 
are also representatives of the same suffix. 

Not only in Gothic but also in Old High 
German do we find traces of Roman influ- 
ence ; Latin words are, indeed, very abund- 
ant here ; they are found in every part of 
the O.H.G. vocabulary, and are used to 
denote all sorts of things ; doubtless there 
was once, in many instances, a Teutonic 
equivalent in existence, which for one reason 
or another gave place to the foreign name. 
Some of the germanized Latin words design- 
ate the most common articles of food and 
most indispensable utensils ; as, for instance, 


Latin 
fructus frucht 
caulis chéli 


Latin O.H.G. 
radix retih 
caseus chasi 
butyrum butera 
discus tise 
scrinium serini 
scutella seuzila 
puteus pfuzzi 
molinarius mulinari 


Others have reference to the arts, to civil and 
religious life ; such are :— 


Latin 
murus mira 
pilum phil 
palus pfal 
paraveredus pfervrit 
telonium zol 
presbyter priestar 
peregrinus piligrim 


Some verbs belong to the language of the 
church :— 


Latin O.H.G. 
praedicare predigén 
damnare fir-damnon 
seribere scriban 
dictare thihton 


Adjectives of Latin derivation are, how- 
ever rare ; only sihhur, Lat. seewrus, probably 
introduced in the language of law, has an 
undisputed right to be mentioned here ; the 
adjectives falsch and wahr, kurz and lang, 
M. Bréal is inclined, in spite of opposing 
opinions, to regard as borrowed from the 
Latin. 

These facts respecting the mythology and 
speech of the Teutonic peoples are of im- 
portance to the classical student, as they 
serve to impress the nature and extent of 
the influence of Rome upon her neighbours, 
not only in those past ages whose glory has 
for centuries been the favourite theme of 
historian and poet, but also in later times 
and even up to the present day: to the 
student of Teutonic philology they show an 
important phase in the life and character of 
the early Germans ; they prove their eager- 
ness and receptivity of mind, their readiness 
to add to their resources ; they shew that 
these early neighbours of Rome were keenly 
alive to all their surroundings ; and this they 
were, not only in the earlier centuries of our 
Christian era, but even later in the days of 
the dreaded Vikings, who, though mainly 
bent on conquest, shewed the same old love 
for the new and beautiful wherever it was 
to be found. 

Heien L. Wexster. 
Wellesley College. 
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GORGIAS, ENCOMIUM HELENAE, § 12. 


Tuis oration (now generally recognised as 
authentic) exists in the Codex Crippsianus 
(now Burneyanus 95) of the British Museum 
(A), in the Palatine Codex of Lysias (X), and 
in the Laurentian Codex of Lysias(C). These 
are, it seems, the only MSS. which need be 
considered. The passage in question has 
reached us in a deplorable state. Blass, in 
his edition of Antiphon (p. 155), gives it as 
it stands in A, with no variants of any im- 
portance from X. It runs as follows: tis 
époiws Gv od véav | domep ci B.arnpwv, 
Bia | yap ths 6 
vovs kairo ei | avayxy 6 cidws ovv THY 
de | divapuv, thy adbrav Exe. Adyos yap | K.7.A. 
The words 6 vois are inserted between 
and kairot, but Mr. F. C. Conybeare, who has 
kindly examined the MS., arsures me that 
they are to be attributed to the first hand 
(Blass says om. pr. A). I am not satisfied 
with the restoration proposed by M. Croiset 
(Mélanges Gravx, p. 127). It appears to me 
that the sentence beginning with xa/ro is a 
criticism of the argument, which has found 
its way into the text, and, in doing so, has 
ousted some words of the original, C has 
Aoyov éOdvra for Tuvos HAGev, and dpraca for 
ypracby. It is difficult to believe that, in 
the first case at least, this MS., which is now 
considered to be valueless for the text of 
Lysias, does not represent an independent 
tradition. I should venture to suggest as a 


STUDIES IN 


B.G. I. 2, 1: regni cupiditate inductus 
coniurationem nobilitatis fecit, ete. The 
political and social position of Gaul was a 
curious one in 58 B.c. There was a feudal 
aristocracy, with abortive efforts at estab- 
lishing monarchy, the feudal lords living no 
doubt from the labour of the common people, 
whose position is distinctly defined as that 
of serfs, VI. 13, 7, not helots but like the 
manorial peasants of the middle ages. 
Each baron strove to have as many squires 
and mounted men about him as _ possible, 
VI. 15, 2, eorum ut quisque est genere 
copiisque amplissimus, ita plurimos circum 
se ambactos clientesque habet, cf. II. 1, 4 
in Gallia a potentioribus atque eis qui ad 
conducendos homines facultates habebant, 


restoration of the whole ri; otv airia Kwdiea 
kai thv Adywv axovoveav, 
éuBarnpiov, Bia ; To -yap THs 
6 dé [overt vel similia. The 
critical remark, which has taken the place of 
the last words of the sentence, would run 
kairo, avaykn, 6 exer pev vorv, THv 
divapw ob abryv exe (2.e. ‘ where there is 
necessity, a conscious agent has vois, but his 
power of resistance is gone.’). I suppose 
that the Adyov éAGovra of C is a corruption of 
Adywv and that both and dpoiws 
in A represent éOéwy (OMOIOC has, I 
believe, been elsewhere confounded with 
ENOEOC): is an explanation of 
éuBarnpiwv which has taken the place of Adywv 
in the text: as Blass points out, avovveay— 
avovgav is a dittography. To recover the 
actual words of the rhetor is of course impos- 
sible; the above seems to me to give a good 
sense. For Adyou cp. EvOeor dia Adywv 
érwdai (supra § 10). The allusion is to the 
seductive words, not of Paris, but of his pro- 
curess Aphrodite. The comparison of her 
mappacis nT exdepe voov Tika ppovedvTwv 
to the éuBarypia péeAn which made the Spar- 
tans blind to danger seems peculiarly apt, 
and Gorgias no doubt wished to suggest the 
other and more common meaning of éufai- 
vew—to embark. 


W. R. Paton. 


CAESAR. II. 


vulgo regna occupabantur.! This feudal 
condition renders it credible that Orgetorix 
had a familia of 10,000 men, I. 4,1. The 
annual vergobret among the Aedui has a 
republican flavour : still the tendency was for 
powerful barons to strive after a monarchi- 
cal position, to establish a dynasty. In 
perfect accord with this striving is the fact 
that the great barons had coins struck bear- 
ing their names; cf an article by F. de 
Sauley in Revue Archéologique, 1869, vol. 13. 
Most of the coins there discussed bear the 
name of some baron, e.g. No. 7. Commios. 
12. Deiviciac....13. Dubnorex. 14. Dubnoreix. 


1 Why not occupantur? Does the tense designate a 


condition which had passed away at the probable 
time of composition, atter the fall of Alesia ? 


i 
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16. Eccaios (Iecius). 2. Andecom. (Andecom- 
borius or -brogius). 19. Liravicos. 24. Orciiti 
rix. 25. Orcitirix. 31. Vercingetorixs.! 20. Lux- 
tiirios, probably JLwueterios, a Cadurcan, 
‘summae homo audaciae,’ VII. 5, 1, who 
operated under direction of Vercingetorix, 
early in the campaign of 52 B.c. It would 
be a fair inference at least if we use simply 
the two data available, 7.e. these coins and 
Caesar’s text, that the attainment of 
political prominence was accompanied by such 
manifestations of potentia as these coins 
indicate, even though the barons rose to 
prominence but temporarily, as was the case 
with a Lucterius or Litairccus ; and we may 
also infer that the striving after real mon- 
archy was abortive. Was it the people at 
large or the other greater barons who 
opposed the monarchical aspirations of the 
more powerful of their own class? In the case 
of Orgetorix indeed Caesar says, I. 4, 3, ‘cum 
civitas ob eam rem incitata armis ius suum 
exsequi conaretur multitudinemque hominum 
ex agris magistratus cogerent’ :—this 
again has a strong republican flavour, but 
we must not press too closely the applica- 
tion of Roman political terms which are 
merely approximate. The commons were 
practically disfranchised in Gaul proper (cf. 
above VI. 13, 1), and we are led to infer 
that the other barons, when they had fully 
measured the scope of Orgetorix’s ambition, 
took steps to bafile it. A close analogy is 
presented by the case of the Arvernian 
baron Celtillus, father of Vercingetorix, VII. 
4, 1, ‘principatum Galliae totius obtinuerat 
et ob eam causam quod regnum appetebat 
ab civitate erat interfectus.’ The commons 
were all clientes or belonged to the familia of 
some eques, their action therefore was incited 
and their sympathies were determined by 
the baron to whom they owed allegiance. 
Caesae’s report is summary. Principatus 
according to Roman terminology was not 
illegal, but affectatio or petitio regni was. 
Successful leadership in war was then, as at 
other stages of political development, the 
quickest way of advancing to the dignity of 
rex, although that does not seem to have 
been hereditary. 

Caesar’s book, particularly commentarius 
VI, is superior to Tacitus’ brilliant 
delineation in that it is free from the bias 
of the latter, whose Stoic mirror is held up 
to the consciousness of a civilization whose 
moral degenerateness is in inverse ratio to its 


1 Holder has made some use of these coin-in- 
scriptions in writing some of these names, although 
allowance must be made for the difference between 
Latin translation and Celtic sound. 


material refinement. Few scholars indeed 
seem to realize the historical range of the 
commentarii, the inecunabula of British, 
French and German national historiography ; 
and an inspection of Mommsen and of 
Ranke’s Universal History may prove a 
wholesome corrective for this lack of appre- 
ciation. 

As for Mommsen, he has to a great extent 
borrowed colour and types from Caesar, even 
where he attempts to bring the Cimbri and 
Teutons before the imagination of his read- 
ers. A minor statement however in that 
chapter I beg leave to call into question : 
Rom. Gesch, II. (6 ed.) 171: ‘dass ein solcher 
Schwarm nachdem er vielleicht Iahrzehnte 
auf der Wanderschaft sich befunden und auf 
seinen Ziigen an und in dem Keltenlande 
ohne Zweifel (?) jeden Waffenbruder der sich 
anschloss, willkommen geheissen hutte’. . ..’ 
The references to the Cimbrian invasion of 
Gaul found in Caesar make it rather im- 
probable that the sojourn of the Cimbri on 
the left bank of the Rhine was of so genial 
a nature. Granted that a clan of the 
Helvetii joined their fortunes for a while 
to this German Vélkerwanderung, neverthe- 
less the appearance of the Germans west of 
the Rhine was a stern and awful calamity to 
the Gauls : ef. I. 33, 4 ‘cum omnem Galliam 
occupavissent ut ante Cimbri Teutonique 
fecissent ’— i.e. the open country; IL 4, 2 
(of the Belgae) ‘solosque esse qui patrum 
nostrorum memoria omni Gallia vexata Teu- 
tonos Cimbrosque intra fines suos ingredi 
prohibuerint.’ Further, in the speech of 
Critognatus in besieged Alesia, VII. 77, 12 
sq. ‘ Facere quod nostri maiores neguaquam 
part bello Cimbrorum Teutonumque fecerunt ; 
qui in oppida compulsi ac simili inopia sub- 
acti eorum corporibus qui aetate ad bellum 
inutiles videbantur, vitam  toleraverunt 
neque se hostibus tradiderunt.’ If these 
stray notices of the Cimbrian invasion of 
Gaul are not exaggerated, then Mommsen’s 
conception of it is too mild. 

1. 8, 4: Helvetii ea spe deiecti ete. This 
period is one of those in which the trace of 
hurry in composition is unmistakable, com- 
pression being excessive without any 
balancing whatsoever. The partition of the 
subject between Helvetdi and alii is particu- 
larly harsh. Scaliger, feeling this, inserted 
alit before alii (in Montanus’ edition: Amster- 
dam, Elzevir, 1670). Oudendorp’s reprint of 
Davis’s parallels however sufficiently defends 
the MSS. reading. With the compression 
of this period cf. e.g. Il. 11, 4—5; IIL. 25. 

I. 11, 4: Eodem tempore <quo> Aedui, 
Ambarri necessarii et consanguinei 
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Aeduorum Caesarem certiorem faciunt etc. 
Quo is added by Dinter. As a matter of 
fact it had been the vulgate reading before 
Oudendorp, who restored the MSS. reading 
Aedui Ambarri. I am inclined to agree 
with Dinter’s restoration of the old vulgate. 
The Ambarri were a district tribe, cf. I. 14, 
3 quod Aeduos, quod Ambarros, quod 
Allobrogas vexassent, cf. also Livy enumer- 
ation, V. 34, 5, Bituriges, Arvernos, Senones, 
Aeduos, Ambarros, Carnutes, Aulercos. 
The Suessiones, although a distinct tribe, 
are called fratres consanguineique of the 
Remi, IT, 3, 5. 
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I. 14, 4: the phrase impune ferre iniurias 
swuas—the object being the subjects own guilt, 
—is quite abnormal. Probably =auferre : 
had got off scot free for their outrages. 
Schneider quotes Terence Andria IIT. 4, 5; 
‘sed inultum id nunquam auferet.’ Egin- 
hard, a. careful student and imitator of 
classic Latinity, uses the phrase (vita Caroli 
Magni ec. 7) ‘nunquam eos huiuscemodi 
aliquid perpetrantes impune ferre passus 
est.’ 

E, G. 
New York. 


(To be continued.) 


LUCRETIUS, 

Nexilis ante fuit vestis quam textile 
tegmen. 

textile post ferrumst, quia ferro tela 
paratur, 


nec ratione alia possunt tam levia gigni 
insilia ac fusi radii scapique sonantes. 


As to the meaning of 1351, there seems 
to be in most editions a quite unnecessary 
vagueness of statement. Munro’s view may 
be inferred from his note (added in the third 
edition): ‘The web is prepared with iron, 
ae. cannot be woven without instruments of 
iron ; the next two verses explaining this.’ 
So in the note on insilia 1353 (as also in the 
translation) he seems to adopt the same 
explanation, viz. that the light and movable 
parts of the loom (catalogued in 1353) were 
actually made of iron. This was the view of 
Wakefield (iii. p. 209). On the other hand, 
Lambinus and Creech more or less clearly 
explain that iron is needed only for the tools 
with which the loom itself is made. Some 
light is thrown upon the question by a state- 
ment of Plato (Laws, 679 A.—a passage 
which seems never to have been quoted in 
illustration of this passage of Lucretius)— 
that weaving was one of the arts practised 
before the use of iron was discovered. 

That the loom was wholly of wood in 
Plato’s day, but partly of iron in the time of 
Lucretius, is scarcely credible, in view of the 
wooden construction of the modern hand- 
loom.! The use of iron for the heddles is 
hardly less an impossibility, the necessary 
lightness being attainable only by the use of 


? The radius was still of wood in the sixth century 
—Isidore, Orig. xix, 29, 1: ‘quia radendo fiunt.’ 


V. 1350—3. 


wood or reed. Moreover both Plato and 
Lucretius are speaking of a remote time, 
when arts were few and rude. And yet the 
latter seems to have in mind the horizontal 
loom of his own time, rather than the more 
primitive tela pendula—just as in Ovid (Met. 
vi. 53—8), the loom of Arachne is clearly 
horizontal. 

In point of clearness much is gained by 
taking tela (with Creech) in the sense of 
‘loom.’ The meaning then is, ‘ because the 
loom is made with tools of iron, without 
which the heddles, &c., could not be properly 
polished.’ 

That insilia = insubula = licia ?=‘ heddles’ 
there is small reason to doubt. nsilio is 
once or twice used absolutely (e.g. Ovid Jet. 
xi. 731), and if the simple meaning ‘leap’ 
can be allowed, this derivation surely suits 
the leaping motion of the heddles better than 
the action of the foot upon the treadle. 
Neglecting the fanciful derivation of Isidore 
(Orig. xix. 29, 1), insubulum may be taken 
from inswo, i.e. it is the mechanical contri- 
vance by which the woof is worked into the 
warp. In many cases the rods (‘ shafts’) of 
the dictum were of reed: originally they were 
always so (cp. harwndo, Ovid Met. vi. 55). 
Here the poet has in mind the use of wooden 
shafts smoothed with iron tools. 

Scapi are taken by some (v. Bliimner, Zech. 
wu. Term. der Gewerbe u. Kiinste, i. p. 143, 
note 6) as also referring to the wooden parts 
of the liciwm, on account of the epithet 

* On insubulum = liciwm, light has recently been 
thrown from a Hebrew gloss, in a discussion of 
Judges xvi. 18 ff., by Prof. Geo. F. Moore, American 
Oriental Society's Proceedings, October, 1889 (note on 
p. elxxvii.). 
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sonantes. But it is not easy to see why 
Lucretius should introduce two equivalent 
terms into this brief catalogue. There must 
be other parts of the loom, to which, though 
less noisy than the heddles, the epithet can 
still beapplied. Others, as Lambinus, Orelli, 
Schneider, (Index Scriptt. Rei Rust. pp. 371 
and 376), and Marquardt (Rém. Privatalterth. 
ii. p. 137), refer the term to the lay, or pecten 
—not merely the pecten proper, but the whole 
swinging frame, which more than any other 
one improvement distinguishes the horizontal 
loom from the vertical. 

To the observer of the process of weaving 
the most prominent shaft or beam (scapus) 
in motion must be the light shaft into which 
the pecten itself was set, the whole swinging 
back and forth at every throw of the shuttle. 
But why sonantes, since the pecten should be 
the most noiseless part of the loom? Sonantes 
may not have been meant with scapi alone, 
but rather with all the parts mentioned in 
1353. Or, dividing at the caesura, the epithet 
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may be taken with radii as well as scapi, 
denoting in that case the noise made by the 
radius skimming along in the angle between 
the teeth of the pecten (the whole scapus being 
used for the part) and the taut threads of 
the warp. 

In view of the inadequate treatment of 
these words even in recent lexicons, it is 
remarkable that insilia, insubulum, scapus, 
and lictwm are passed over in silence by 
Paucker in his Spicileg. Addend. Lew. Lat. 
(1875), as also by Key (who however, does 
give the old interpretation of licitum—Lat.- 
Eng. Dict. 1888), and Nettleship (Contribu- 
tions, 1889), although Jictwm (at least in one 
of the senses), occurs in Zhes. Nov. Lat. ap. 
Mai Class. Auct. 8, 304, and a different 
derivation is given by Isidore (Orig. xix. 29. 
7), while the latter’s etymology of insubuli 
(sic) is repeated in Glosa. Vat. ap. Maz ib. 
7, 565. 

Frank G. Moore. 


CICERO, EPP. AD ATT. xiii. 42. 3. 


Scripseram iam: ecce tibi orat Lepidus ut 
veniam. Opinor augures ‘fnil habere ad 
templum effandum. Eatur.t MIACKOP- 


AOY. 

Nil being simply corrected to velle, the 
sense of the passage up to the corrupt Greek 
words is clear enough : ‘just as I had writ- 
ten [telling you that I should expect you at 
Tusculum, where I now am, on my birthday], 
lo and behold you a call to Rome from 
Lepidus! I suppose he wants to get together 
the augurs for the dedication of the new tem- 
ple. Go I must.’ So far there is nothing 
difficult ; but what of the Greek? Since 
Gronovius suggested piacya dpvds, that 
weak conjecture has held its place in the 
text, in spite of the ductus litterarum, of the 
unintelligibility of the supposed proverb, and 
of its unsuitableness, as understood, to the 
passage on which it has been thrust. Miaopa 
dpvds, which has nothing in common with the 
MS. reading except puac-, is supposed to 
allude to ‘an act of impiety against the 
Dodonaean oak once committed by the The- 
bans,’ and Cicero is said to have used this 
proverb to indicate that the dedication of 
the temple by Lepidus was an act of im- 
piety—perhaps because it was on the site of 
the Curia Hostilia—all which guesswork 
affords an excellent example of the influences 


which have impeded the interpretation of 
the letters of Cicero since the revival of 
learning. Let us dismiss this guess so un- 
worthy of Gronovius, and obelize the Greek 
words, if we can do nothing better. But I 
think we can do something much better, 
Let us make a single postulate, that H was 
corrupted into IA, and the words of Cicero 
will be MHCKOPAOY. What then is the 
meaning of pi) cxdpdov. I find in Gaisford’s 
Paroemiographi Graect that there was a 
proverb iva pi oxdpoda (sc. 
meaning ‘so that I may not get myself into 
trouble.’ TheScholiast explains that thismean- 
ing emerges from the fact that persons about 
to engage in military duty ate garlic to whet 
their courage, and those who were about to 
try a case as dicasts ate beans to keep them 
awake ; so that the whole proverb meant ‘so 
that I may keep out of trouble whether mili- 
tary or civil,’ that is, ‘so that I may keep a 
quiet life.’ 

Whatever we may think of the Scholiast’s 
account of the origin of the proverb, we can 
ask for no better authority on its applica- 
tion, and that he gives ; it is a proverb ézi 
tov yovxn Cévrwv, that is, it answers to our 
proverb ‘anything for a quiet life.’ And 
this is further established by the Scholiast on 
Ar. Lys. 689 where pyrore oxdpoda is 
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explained iva py cis dpav ‘that he may 
not get into trouble.’! In the time of Cicero 
the proverb was simply pi oxdpdov (part. 
gen.), oxdpdov being the regular form in late 
Greek, and the verb @ayw being characteristi- 
cally understood. The proverb is precisely of 
the normal type of Greek expressions used by 
Cicero, in which he contents himself with 
alluding to a saying by using two or three 
of the first words of it. I need not here 
refer to more examples than pydé diknv 
(where we have to understand dixéons zpiv av 
dpdow pdOov épdor tis (8c. iv 
eidein Téxvyr). 

The proverb is completely applicable to 
the context of the letter. ‘Go I must,’ says 
Cicero, ‘if I want to keep out of trouble ;’ 
‘go I must or sup sorrow’ would be an 
analogous expression in Ireland. Cicero 
feared that any hesitation in complying with 
the desires of Lepidus might involve him in 
a misunderstanding with Caesar. Lepidus 
was at this time Caesar’s alter ego. In a 
a letter written a couple of days after, Cicero 
says, Lepidus...rogat magno opere ut sim Kal. 
in senatu, me et sibi et Caesari vehementer 
gratum esse facturum (Att. xiii. 47b, 1). 

I add another conjecture which involves 
a little more change, but which is interesting 
asillustrating the principles of criticism which 


may perhaps guide one in the recension of 
the very corrupt parts of the letters of 
Cicero :— 

ATT. ix. 18. 2. 

Reliqua—O dii! qui comitatus ! quae ut 


tu soles dicere véxwa in qua erat! Tero 
scelerit! O rem perditam! O copias desper- 
atas ! 

Cicero is speaking of the constituents of 
the camp of Caesar, and the corrupt words 
may fairly be taken to be words in which 
they are characterised. If then we can ar- 
rive at an expression which will convey 
pointedly an opinion elsewhere expressed by 
Cicero about the followers of Caesar, and 
which will not depart too far from the 
voces nihili handed down by the MSS., we 
shall have made the nearest approach we can 
to restoring the lost words of Cicero. Now 
Cicero frequently writes of the followers of 
Caesar as being either of inhuman depravity 
or of contemptible incapacity. Of the 
first class a typical description is found 
in a letter written very shortly after this 
(Att. ix. 19. 1) vidi ipse Formiis univer- 
sos, neque melercule unquam homines putavi ; 


1 The reading épay is an obvious blunder. It 
would make the comment absolutely inexplicable ; 
now é@payv is the regular word for ‘trouble’ in late 
Greek. 
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the other class he calls ‘a crew of Baiae,’ 
Baiana negotia (fellows) chorumque illum 
(Att. xiv. 8. 1), and of the same he says Ajjpos 
modus in vino et in somno istorum (Att. xvi. 1. 
4). 

Me seems to me therefore more than proba- 
ble that what Cicero wrote was— 

Reliqua—O dii! qui comitatus! quae ut 
tu soles dicere vékwa in qua erat! O feras / 
& Ajpo.! O rem perditam! O copias despera- 
tas! 

The other attempts to emend this passage 
have little to recommend them. Most of 
them assume that sceleri stands for scelera. 
A copyist finding scelera would hardly have 
written sceleri, while nine copyists out of ten 
finding ferasoleri would have read in the last 
six letters sceleri and would have changed 
era to ero, Then I have only toassume that 
the O /- fell out—a very moderate assump- 
tion in sucha passage. I need not remind the 
readers of the Classical Review that Greek 
expressions are often written in Latin 
characters in the letters of Cicero. This 
principle has been applied successfully in 
some of the most certain restorations of ob- 
scure Greek expressions in the letters. The 
sense would then be :— 

‘For the rest—Good heavens what a crew 
of dmes damnées (to use your expression) he 
finds himself in! what inhuman monsters! 
what insignificant nobodies !’ &c. 

Cicero frequently uses nugae in the sense of 
‘nobodies.’ Here he uses the Greek term 
Ajpo. If any one asks why he did not write 
nugae here, I can only quote the terse and 
sensible remark of Boot on Att. xv. 12. 2, 
where he admirably suggests voorov for nos- 
tro; they are these : quodsi cui idonea causa 
deesse videatur cur Cicero non potius redi- 
twm scripserit, is velim rationes afferat cur 
plura in hac epistola Graece dicantur quae op- 
time Latine dict possent. 

For in qua erat I should prefer to read in 
qua errat, but erat can be well explained as 
‘ he finds himself, he turns out to be,’ like the 
Greek jv dpa. I regard it as nearly certain 
that the word véxva suggested to Cic. the 
verse olos rémvvtat, Tot dicoovor, and 
I faney he may have used errat here to 
indicate that Caesar is himself an ‘ extrava- 
gant and erring spirit’ like the rest of the 
véxua. But, as I have said, erat may well 
be defended. 

J think the critics in the London weekly 
press sometimes permit themselves to forget 
what are the real criteria of probability in 
an emendation. They only ask themselves 
which of the suggestions made would sound 
best in a Latin sentence. They forget that 
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the suggestion is worthless unless it accounts 
for the corrupt reading. For instance, a 
very kindly and encouraging reviewer of The 
Correspondence of Cicero, vol. iii., in the Spec- 
tator tor Oct. 11 is surprised that Mr. Pur- 
ser and I find any difficulty in the words filio- 
lam tuam tibi iam Romae ‘ucundam esse gau- 
deo (Att. v. 19, 2), and why we should have 
made several suggestions to account for the 
presence in the MSS. of the words tam 
Romae. Yet could Cic. have written ‘I am 
glad that you find your daughter pleasant 
by this time at Rome’? The critic complains 
‘they say anything is better than plain tan- 
topere.’ Certainly anything is better than 
plain tantopere, because there is not the 
faintest reason to believe that if Cicero had 
written ¢”* the copyist would have copied 
down iam romae. Cicero must have written 
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some word or words which the copyist did 
not understand, and for which he wrote 
down iam romae, but certainly that word 
was not a word so very common, so very suit- 
able to the passage (and therefore likely to 
be corrupted), and so very unlike iam 
romae as tantopere, which was moreover 
almost invariably written ¢*, I think Cicero 
most probably wrote tam oropyp (ep. Att. vii. 
2. 4), and that a gloss amore gave rise to the 
certainly corrupt iam romae. Emendation 


is to a great extent a question of evidence, 
and if I were enamoured of an emendation 
I would rather appeal to a good equity lawyer 
who knew a little Latin than to a great 
Latin scholar who knew nothing of the rules 
of evidence or deliberately iguored them. 


R. Y. 


THE GREEK QUOTATIONS IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Some current theological works contain an 
argument for the Johannine authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel derived from the internal 
evidence of the Gospel itself, in the course 
of which use is made of the quotations from 
the Old Testament which occur in the Gospel. 
These quotations are supposed to prove that 
the writer was acqnainted with Hebrew, 
because they do not always correspond with 
the Septuagint, and in some cases give a 
better rendering of the Hebrew original. I 
venture to suggest that this reasoning, though 
supported by very high authority, is open to 
question. ‘The facts are as follows : 

Some of the quotations which are made 
in the Gospel from the Old Testament coin- 
cide exactly with the Septuagint Greek 
translation, while others vary from it more 
or less. In two or three cases where the 
quotation differs from the Septuagint, it 
represents the Hebrew text more accurately 
than the Septuagint does. It is therefore 
argued that the writer must have been a 
Hebrew-speaking Jew, and that he corrected 
the Septuagint from his own knowledge of 
Hebrew. He ‘appears,’ says Professor 
Sanday, ‘to be equally familiar with the 
Hebrew text and the Septuagint." Professor 
Sanday is supported by Professor Luthardt, 
Bishop Westcott, and Dr. Salmon, as well as 
by writers so far apart as Keim and the late 
Bishop Lightfoot. The reasoning is very 
plainly put by the latter. ‘If on any occa- 


1The Authorship and Historical Character of the 
Fourth Gospel, pp. 289, 290. 


sion,’ he says, ‘the quotations of a writer 
accord with the original Hebrew against the 
LXX. version, we have a right to infer that 
he was acquainted with the sacred language, 
was, in fact, a Hebrew or Aramaic-speaking 
Jew’!? 

But this inference assumes that there was 
no other source from which the writer of the 
Gospel could have got his Greek quotations 
except from our text of the LXX., or by 
translating the Hebrew for himself. This 
would be hard to prove, and the very first 
instance which Bishop Lightfoot cites leads 
to a different conclusion. In John xix. 37 a 
passage from the prophet Zechariah is quoted 
as ‘They shall lock on him whom they 
pierced ’ (GWovrat eis dv which is 
acknowledged to be a more correct rendering 
of the present Hebrew text than the ordinary 
LXX. reading pe, dv 
épxyoavto (they shall gaze upon me because 
they insulted). But this improved render- 
ing is not the exclusive property of the writer 
of the Fourth Gospel. The reading ‘ pierced’ 
instead of ‘insulted’ is found elsewhere. It 
is found in a number of Septuagint MSS, 
and is adopted in the Aldine edition. It is 
found in the three Greek versions of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion. It appears in 
Justin’s Apology (i. 52),4 and in Rev. i. 7 the 
word occurs with evident reference to the 


2 Expositor, Jan. 1890, pp. 20, 21. 

3 The two Greek translations represent two differ- 
ent readings in the original. 

* Compare the Dialogue with Trypho 14 and 32, 
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passage in Zechariah. All this tends to the 
conclusion that the association of the word 
éfexevrnoay (pierced) with this passage did not 
originate with the writer of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, but that he and the other writers men- 
tioned above derived it from some common 
source. Further evidence in support of the 
idea that there was another version of the 
Septuagint text which can be traced in this 
and other quotations will be found in Dr. 
Hatch’s Essays in Biblical Greek (p. 213). Dr. 
Salmon may be cited on the same side, for in 
discussing the date of the Shepherd of Hermas 
and its connexion with the text of Theodotion 
he develops at considerable length a similar 
argument for the existence of an earlier 
Greek version of the Book of Daniel which 
has not come down to us.! Luthardt (p. 61) 


1 Pp. 594&c. At pp. 605, 6 Dr. Salmon uses the 
following words, referring to the possible use of this 
earlier version by the author of the Apocalypse. 
Have they no applicability to the Gospel? ‘It may 
be said that St. John was not under the necessity of 
using any version, and could have translated for him- 
self from the Chaldee. And so, no doubt, he could. 
And yet, I think nothing but a strong preconceived 
opinion that St. John could have used no other version 
than the Chisian (that is, the LXX.) would prevent 
the conclusion from being drawn that he actually does 
use a different version’ (Historical Introduction to the 
New Testament, Fourth Edition). 
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endeavours to get rid of the evidence of the 
MSS. of the Septuagint by saying that of 
course they were altered by Christian scribes 
to suit the Gospel. But even if this could 
be proved, it would leave the argument from 
the other versions untouched. The occur- 
rence of the word in Aquila’s version cannot 
be explained in that way, for Aquila made 
his translation for the Jews to provide them 
with a controversial weapon against the 
Christian quotations from the Septuagint 
(see Zhe Old Documents and the New Bible by 
J. Paterson Smyth p. 157). It is not likely 
that such a writer would have adopted from 
St. John a reading so favourable to the 
Christian cause, or that the Jews would have 
allowed the text of their book to be altered 
by Christian scribes. Dr. Hatch writes (p. 
213) ‘It may not unreasonably be supposed, 
from the use which was made of the quota- 
tion in the Judaeo-Christian controversy, 
that the alteration in the text of the LXX. 
was from éfexévrnoav to and 
not the reverse, and that it was made by 
Jews and not by Christians. This hypothe- 
sis will be still more probable if it be true 
that the LXX. text has been handed down 
by a Jewish rather than by a Christian tra- 
dition.’ Joun A. Cross. 


APPARATUS CRITICUS AD CICERONIS LIBROS DE NATURA DEORUM. 


Z = ABCFM. 
32 Coa om. BFM || illud om. F || 33 corpori B 
(sed corr. 1 ex -ve) F'M || siin M*|| 35 facio quod 
BF facio id (vel fac id 1) quod B? facito quod 
M \\ § 76, 3s dicere M || uellitis A || forma C" || 
informatum anticipatum mentibus Z || 1 ut 
corr. A® || occurret BF! || 2 quod] ut Z || ex- 
cellat, lat in ras. 2, C || diuina bis scr. A! || 3 
nec esse, n et extr. e corr. 2, B || 4 possit quod 
..-mentis esse AC’ (etiam in B ante quod super- 
scriptum fuit possit) || nulla in alia BF || 
§ 77, 5 quidquid A quicquid C || consideras AC 
|| 6 uidemini mihi J || 7 Omnino]} omnium Z || 
9 imperatorum 5! || 11 ipsos, p corr. 2, B || 
adidre, sed corr. 1, A audire C || 12 molientes 
ABC" || 13 accessit , e in ras. 2, A || 14 nihil] 
mihi A? (nichil wt semper C) || uideatur Z || 15 
blande A || et quam sui Z || lena natura, primae 
a spscr. 2 is, B lenisanatura, pr. a del. 1, F 
lenis nat. Mf || 16 tera B || 17 quod corr. B* 
quid || ni ita] mita || 1s aequs A || 19 
anteferret (1 || 20 hominum C’ || ut om. A! || 21 
similes || § '78, 23 me ercule me hercle 
|| 24 ut om. || me ipse M || dicere bis scr. 


|| 25 uexit] A (sed it in ras. ampl. A®) et CM 
uexet B! uexerit B2F || 27 finge A? || uellimus 
AB! || qualis] qua uel C'|| 29corpore AB’C FM 
corpores B!|| difficilis C || 30 uellit 413" || homini 
AC || esset B! || formica om. AC || § 79, 31 ho- 
mini s* B || formonsus AB! || 32 attenis vel 
ataenis B! || 34 phylosophis, post. s in ras. 2, 
B || adulescentulus B! (adolescentulis A?) || 35 
naeuos] C' neuos A1B! naeuus neuus ; 
item v. 36, sed naeuus C (80, 10 neuum ABC) 
|| 36 hie A? || q;'ntus A! quaentus A? quintus 
Bin ras.)CFM || 3 exurgentem, ur in ras. et 
m add. 3, A excriente C || forte] sorte B! om. 
JP || 5 uisus Z || 7 at erat] C aderat ABFM || 
peruersis B! || s falsum CM" || § 80, 9 ecquos] 
B (sed ec in ras. 2)F et quos ACM || stabones 
B' || petos C? (petul. ABCLFY) || 10 ecquos— 
ecquos] B?/'M ecquos—etquos A etquos—#ec 
(nec ?) quos 4! etquos—etquos || hab#ere 
(habaere ?) B|| frontones, post. corr. 2 ex e', 
B || 12 nam et si || 13deos || 15 cognitio, 
0 in ras, ampl. 2, A || perceptio, er in ras. 3, A 
\| $ 81, 16 quod si ACM? quo si BFM? || uobis C 
1s defendens ABC F'M! defenderis M? || sic] 
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BF si ACM || a paruis enim] apparuisse 19 


iouem, em corr. 2, C’ || iunonem om. C'|| appolli- 
nem A, it.83, 35 || reliquosque | A?B?/'M reliquos 
A'B'C || 20 facie, e in ras. ampl., B || neque, n 
corr. 2, B|| 22 firmioris A1C || eos opin.—quam 
apudom. ||eas || $82,2sde] e in ras. C? || 
25 nefandum, um in ras. 3, A || auditu AFM au- 
ditu* B||26corcodrillum B?/'crocodillum 
|| ibin A || paelem || egypto aegypto 
BC || Apim illum] apud nullum || 2s 
aegyptus J! (egyptiis AC) || herde B! erde C 
|| 20 talis, s ix ras, 2, B || nec, ne corr. 2, B || 
si arguinis || lanuinis latinis C? || 
alia nobis om. Z || et quid.] equidem Jf || 32 
Afris] fratris M || ammonis BF (B! ut vid. 
afrissammonis) || § 83, 33 ueneratoremque B 
( -quae ut vid. A1B?) || 35 casios B || 36 Et in 
ras. A®|| laudamus esse athenis Z||/1 alemenes 
C (aleamaen. M) ||2 ha|habebimus || 4 
nonantur A? || § 84, 4 quod A!BF" || 5 tu om. 
A! || 6 postr.idem om. M1 || 10 quem B! || bellum] 
bonum M?|| era C1 || ptius BF" || nescirex 
quod B || 1 nesciris A! nescis A?B (sed post. 
s corr. FM || istam BM‘ et spscr. A? || 
effuttientem ABC || 12 au tui Jf || § 85, 15 
humano quod Z || 16 nec tu aliquo B! || 17 
metuisset ipsos B! || 1s numerantes Z || 19 ui- 
dereri A! uideri corr. ex uidere B || offensione 
ABC ostensione F || 20 reliquisset eos B! || re] 
res A! om. M? || sustulisset B" || 21 selectus, sed 
pr. 8 eras. et -is corr., A || eius|] B (per comp. 
ei) ei F om. M || sententiis ar quas C || bre- 
bibusque C’ || cyrias doxas Z || 22 est id quod 
C? || 23 exibet BJ" || cuiquam, ui in ras. ampl. 
2, B || exhistiment A ex##*#istim. (/uit ex- 
ibet) B || incitia B! inscita C’ || plene B! || fe- 
cerat] A! fecerit A?BCFM || 25 exestim. 
(exhist. A) || § 86, 2 enim om. B || aliquid iste 
beatum et Z || 27 an si quod sit id esse mor- 
tale AB’CFM om.B || non enim aduert. C et 
F, sed in hoe ead. m. corr. || eum] enim F || 
locutum, tum corr. 2, B || 23 te om. C || 29 
quamquam BF! || timenda, ti corr. 2, A || 31 
moueuentur A! || 33 credo alios (1 credo aut 
alios C? || timor om. FM? || 31 religiones 
AB‘CM || § 87, 36 quod est B! quidem F" || 
solem aut lunam aut mundum J/ ||2 animo B! 
|| consilique B' || 3 quod A? ||5 annuis A! || 
lustrat.] inlustratationem A inlustrationem 
BFM illustr. C || 7 eisdem C hisdem i || 8 
nune quid BC’ || epicure * (i) B || § 88, 10 at- 
tingimus C’ (adtig. A) || numme B! nonne J || 
11 tolamus B! || 12 adfert noua J (n. aff. C) || 
sit C' || mediterrani A1B/M mediterranii A? || 
|| mare] inare A! more /" || is tantae om. 
A! || esset BF? || 14 umque J" || uulpiculasque 
A (uulpeculasquae BY") || 15 et] e MM || pan- 
thoras C' || 16 dicerentur A BC F'M? crederentur 
MU? || § 89, 17 Et in ras. A* || quem] que A quae 
BCFM || 1s argumenti sententiam Z || 19 esse 


om. AC || meminem B || 22 nec om. A || in om. 
M' || datuturum B! || 23 istuc] ista C || sum- 
psisses (sums. B/’) tuo iure leguntur post gra- 
datim 7 || quod autem 7|| Nama in ras. min. 
A? || § 90, 29 illis BY’|| 30 diienim AC dii enim 
si et, dii enim in ras., B? prors. del.) dum 
enim M || 31 si quidem aeterni sunt] om. B! 
quia aeterni sunt. si quidem aeterni sunt fu- 
turi C || nati sunt J? || 32 homines bis ser. D' 
||2 qui B! || istestantus, sec. t in ras. 2, B || 
atomorum, t corr. 2, A || 3 repentes (1) B? || 
§ 91, 3 seminane] BY’ seminaACM || 4 terras 
ut vid. corr. ex terram A ||5 deorum cogna- 
tionem] B fol. 175° v. 27 (sequitur Leg. I. 
13 aliquas concessu suo efc.), agnoscerem non 
inuitus etc. continuantur fol. 14" v. 14 ; co- 
gnationem. |agnoscerem /’ || 7 nunc, in ras. 2, 
B || s ueramuenire A! || 9 liberet lyberet 
|| homines ZB! || 10 usque] ut quae B" || § 92, 1 
delilare AB, sed in utroque ead. m. corr. || 12 
sixne (sime?) /' || et om. B! || decreuerint Z || 
13 considerantes (’ || 11 deos menbris humanis 
sed transp.- sign. add. C' 16 descriptione M? || 17 
superuacuaneum ABS || es#t || 1s naturae 
sollertiam (' (solert. nat. BF) || 20 adfincit A! 
|| 21 interiora, in in ras. 2, A || detractax, post. 
a corr. 2, A || 22 *utilit. (b aut h eras.) B|| in 
deo] inde A1BF'M! || § 93, 23 itisne B" || fidentis 
A'BFM || somnis A? || 24 epicurus, rus in ras. 
2, A (epye. C) || hermarcus ACM || 25 theo- 
frastrum BF (teofrastum C) || 26 est] B' sit 
AB CFM || ille C1 || quidem bis ser. A? || adtico 
B || 27 tamentum epic. A || 2salbycium BPM 
|| 20 eligantius || stomochabatur B || senex, 
x corr. 2, A || 30 aristotilem C’|| 31 timocratem 
M || concideret Z || 33 nauxifanem A nausifa- 
nem #F nausifanen C' naosifanem J || 31 a#quo 
B || non om. Z || dedicerat B dedicerit F? || 35 
solum eos transp. sign. add. C || pollodorum C 
|| 36 silum] C’ sillim A siue B (sed ue in ras. 2) 
et FM || socratem BCF || parentem, tem 2 
part. in ras., B || 1 latine A? || atticum, pr. t 
in ras. 2, B || fuisse dicebat] nominabat C’ || 
chrysippum] B et, r spscr. 1, A cris. C chris. 
FM ||2chrysippam] /crysippam A crisippam 
C chrysippum £ chrisippum F || § 94, 2 tu 
uero ipse ||3tamquam, corr. 2, B (tantam ? 
(tanqu. C) || philos. sen. || 4 dementes C’ 
|| de om. B! || 5 uerendum est om. B? || ne om. 
C || nullo B || dictis A corr. 3 || 6 lugubrat. 
|| 7 inpetraritis] A! inpetraueritis A* inpe- 
traretis impetraritis || s eadem vel 
eamdem B! || 10 accubito A! acubitio B! ac- 
cubatio corr. in M Aventinus || § 95, 1 mares 
A2M || esse om. C' || 14 inmortalisque—sit bea 

tus om. (immort. BC’ F) || 15 impes || 
beatas C’ || 16 dicenda sunt AC'M? || nobis om. 
C || 17 quaequumque 4 || curraut vel curiaut 
B' || 2: numquamne Z || § 96, 21 igitur om. M1 


|| sexcenta BF (DC C) || 22 innuberabilia Bt 
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innumera C’ || ergo in ras. A? || 24 natura sunt 
AC || a beata natura C' || uinci sie corporis 
(omiss. rell.) C || § 97, 28 pueri letici A? || ut] et 
C23 || 29 si ea] sia C1 || beluarum] in ras. C? 1 
corr. 2 A || 30 nullo C' || nee curios. C || 31 adire 
C’ || 33 Ipsa] ista ¥’ || 34 similis] similitudo B! || 
lupi wé vid. B! || 35 simia, ia in ras. ampl., B || 
turpissima AC’ || 36 at figuram BF" at figura 
"2M || § 98, 33 simillimis post moribus om. Z || 
3 inesse] esse C || qui natus] quantus C7 || 4 nisi 
in eo qui didicerit om. C' || quiddicerit, sed corr. 
1, A quid didicerit B' || 5 anima C || et ante 
corpore om. F" || 6 in hominibus his C’ || s in 
hominem rationem 4 J! rationem in homine C’ 
|| 9 lineamenta BF"? || 10 loquere C' || § 99, 1 
superuacuaneum ASF ||13 quod ita A || nec 
speciem nec usum Z || alium quinque, m quin- 
que 2 part. in ras., A || 14 redundant, sed corr. 
1, B\\15 sieut A || 17 sunt postea add. sed. ead. 
m. B || 18 quidem] quid est B' || § 100, 20 cum- 
que] cum | ###### (quoque 1) 22 excellen 
tem aliquam esse Jf || 23 esse om. C’|| hee effi- 
cisset A haec effecisset BF haec fecisset C || 
24 aberant aberrent || a coniectura Z || 28 
tales A°C’ || § 101, 29 quanato wét vid. 
quantto A? ||/30 tribuunt C || etiam#« A || 31 
quae, uae in ras. 2, A || 32 uidet ABC, sed in 
C ead. m. corr. vid., uidetur (1) J/" || 33 egypti 
in nullam A? || egyptii null. egyptii in 
null. M1 eg. hi n. JM? || 35 aues, au in ras. amp. 
2, B \\excellsae, post. 1 del. 11, B (excelse A) 
|| regidis BF om. M? || corneoque procero J || 
36 restro (!) B || uolucres angues A? uolucris* 
anguis B || 37 inuectas corr. ea inuectes B in- 
uectis F aduectas C || tit] sit A! || 1 ille ABP 


.|| ne morsu A || odorum (!) B! || pos*sum B || 


hicneumonum BF icheum. J || 2 crocodri- 
lorum A’ F? crocodill. F“M || 3 consecratas 
propter beneficium J || benefium A || $ 102, s 
nogotii B! (negocii .Z) || 6 quasi] profecti 
quasi A! || existimant 7 exercita | tatione 
B || sferiarum || 9 ratio C'|| 10inertes ACM 
|| $ 103, 12 efficies A! effigies est A? || 14 oportet 
fruatur Z || 15 locis || quidem, i e¢ min ras. 
2, F || his ABFM || 16 sine] sunt B! || cuiusque 
C 17 inundat ABF || superi aether A su- 
peri (super aetheri superi etheris 
C superior aetheris VY? ||altissimi J/1|| 1s sint 
ABFM || ancipites, ci in ras. 2, B || 19 uiuentes, 
post. uin ras. 2, A uenientes V/ || quae (que 4) 
igne Z|| § 104, 22 porro} postremo Z || 23 acco- 
mod. AC’ F'|| 24 rationis Z || 26 attigerit (adt. A) 
Z || ita inras. A? || institura C || exitium C1 || 
§ 105, 27 docebas C || 29 simultitudine AB?” et, 
ulti in ras. 1, F simultitudinem, ti corr. 1 ex 
tit, B' || transitone B! || 30 numquam, sed n 
ead. m. del., A || 35 confirmationem ABFM! || 
36 animo set ut vid. B! || § 106, 37 ut igitur ti- 
tum Z || cracchum A || 3s marco Z/|| referentem 
C || 39 tu] tum ABFM cum C || post. et om. C1 


|| octaui ABFM? || 1 peruenerint Z || § 107, 4 
nune etiam (aet. Z||5 A] ea tot. verb. del. 
C? || democrite BF" ||7 tantaque (tutaquae A!) 
|| bacillat C' || s prabari A probari, ri in ras. 2, 
B || possit omnium, om. quam, Z || 9 ea] ex Z 
|| 10 ergo illi CLM || petam A? || 1 doceat ( || 
arficum (orf. || 12 cerconis AC? cer- 
donis cratonis idest]idem 108, 
14 meum alie (-ae J/) in AM || 15 fuerant Z || 
potuerunt] A! potuerant A?BC FM || 1s totae 
B' || 19 mat eius C’ || § 109, 20 At] in ras. A® ad 
Al()) BC FM || 22 intellere (intellig. A) || si 
uos| suos A!C1, sed in hoc ead. m. corr. || intel- 
legeritis 5! (intelligeretis A) || 23 probase« 
(et t) A || 24 aeterne (et. 4) AB! || inmerab. B 
|| inquid A inquit BCF'M || adomorum A1B! || 
25 facient ACM faciunt BF || 26 aequiliberta- 
tem (equ. ACM) Z || isonomian AM isononiam 
corr. ex isononian issonomiam issono- 
mian 5?’ || 2 nascantur] nascuntur B! || et in 
aqua C’ || quae...quae] qui...qui C’ (que...que 
A) || interimant corr. ex -at B || 3 sint bis ser. 
B' || quae sint B' (que sunt A?) || § 110, 5 in- 
diuiduis } diuinis Z || quo quo modo B! || quae 
nulla sunt om.AC || 6 ipse ABFM! ipsae C || 
cogitari C || 7 non possint A n. possunt B! || 9 
autem] enim Jf? || aiens A|| expers, ers in ras. 
3, A || $111, u tandem | bonorum, dem add. 
2, bono in ras. ampl. 2, B || 14 uelle similem Z 
|| non om, Z || 15 earum| eadem A ea- 
rundem C’ || epicurei ABFM epycuri C || ne] 
A*C om. A1BFM || 16 nullum || se uinctum 
Ff" || 17 persequitur] per corr. ex pro vel pro ex 
per C’ || omnes C’ || nominatim] o corr. et ina 
inras. 2B -im corr. || $112, 17 quem cibum 
quem igitur A? || 19 quas tactus quos 
t#actus (r?) || adhibebis om. || uoluptati- 
bus, bus in ras. 2, C' || 20 Ac] ut Z || ambro- 
siam, post.am in ras. 2, A || 21 iuuentutem 
CM || tu) tum B! || 23 uiuendum, sec. u in ras. 
3, A uidendum || 113, 25 leuioris || 
dicis M1||26etiam] enim Z||27 eiucureos A! corr. 
3 epicureas B?/'M (epycureos C’)|| delicates Bt 
delicatis F || 2siis] BF? his AC Mis F" || 29metro- 
doro A? || collega* (s) B ||30 inprud. J/1 (impud. 
C) || timocraten C || 31 pertineat A? || 33 proser- 
rem A! proferram B! || 3: uolumtatem A? || 35 
doceos deos F' || uoluptates B! || § 114, 1 At] 
A*(in ras., ad? A!) et C a Bin ras.) FM || 
dolores A! dolori C? dolere F" || satin est id 
ad, ida in ras. 3, A sat id est ad (" satin est 
ad M || 2 abuntdantem A (habund. J/) || bea- 
tisim. A! || quogitat wt vid. A? || 3 esse (esse se 
2) habebet enim nihil A esse si haec enim duae 
beatum habet. nihil Bl esse se habebit enim 
nihil B?F'M e. se habet en. nichil C || con- 
praendam(!) B! (comprehende C' conpraeh. 

|| 4 in animo M || 5 aeternitatem A? || pulchre 

C? pulero AM! pulchro BC'FK pulcre M? || 


batus A! || necs#, in ras. 2, B || non 
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114. reatur iste deus beatus (corr. / ex batus) A 


non moueatur—beatus C non uereatur (vel 
uerevt ?) deus ne intereat B! non uereatur iste 
deus beatus ne intereat B?/'M || quum BF || 
7 intermisione A || s afluant B! || § 115, 1 epi- 
eurius A! (epycurus C) || Ti. om. Z || corrun- 
eanium AM corume. C || pscaeuolanum A 
psceuolam C1 p. sceu. C? scaeuolan B! scaeuo- 
lanum scaeuolam M?|| 12maximosom. C’ 
|| sustullerit A? || 1s funditus] penitus C1 corr. 3 
| relionem A! || exerxes A! exerses C’ xersxes 
(?) B' || 14 deos, 0 corr. 2, B || cur deos colendos 
ab hominibus (in ras. m. 1) C' ||16 nil current 
A! (nichil curent C) || agat A? || § 116, 17 eo C'|| 
ipsa om. || ad in ras. A® (at A) || elicere 
ACFM et, pr.ecorr. 2, B \|1s potest eximium 
F || 19 uoluntate Z || 21 sit#*ei deberi, ei m. 2, 
B || est enim pietas est C’ || 22 quibus om. 
M* || 23 est} et Z || 24 quicquam J? || sint, int 
in ras., F sunt M1 || nec ace. ab his n. sp. bono 
ABFM n. ace. nec sper. ab eis bono C'|| § 117, 
26 qui A || propter#admir. (e A || 27 naturae 
eius transp. s. add. C || 28 liberare ABC || 29 
ni A! || negabat <A! || 30 superstiosusese A! 
-sos esse A? || potuise A || nec C’ || 1 fie*modo, 
~ m.2, B\| superstionem A (superstic. J) || 
inestimorA! ||2 relionem A! || deorum, um corr. 
2, A || continentur J/1 || § 118, 4 quid ii] A (sed 
m. 3 corr.) BFM? qui B' quid i M om. C || s 
hominibus in ras. 4 litt. A? || 6 prodigus chiuis 
Z\\7 habitam A1B! || § 119, s fortes... potentes 
A? || clarus B! || 9 ipsos, o corr. 2, A || 10 tra- 
ctata] tractata est, sed est eras., C' tracta F || 
11 euhemero] A?C'M heumero A! heuhemero 
hemero F! homero B rec, || quam B || et 
secutus est] A?B’?CF'M? est secutus A! est et 
secutus est B est secutus est J/1 || 12 heu- 
hemero A1B2F'|| demonstratur A demonstran- 
tur, s spser. 1, B || 13 hic e corr, A? || 14 sub- 
stulisse C1 || omito A || eleusinam BF || 
s#anctam A ||angustam J/ || 15 ubinitiantur B! 
|| horarum ACU || 16 praetereo] A%add. i.e. 
transeo || eaquaeque (?) A! corr. 3 || 17 occulta 
coluntur aditu C1 || saepibus om. C’ (sep. || 
19 rerum reuocatis J/! || § 120, 22 epicurius A! 
epicurus, sed us corr. 2, B (epyc. C) || notare 
B' || in om. B? || 23 censit A? || 24 -tate rerum — 
mentis quae hic om. et post deos esse add. in 
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uniuersitate A! corr. et suppl. 2 (of. sequ.) || 
mentes A2B1M mentesque C || sunt Z || uni- 
uersos || 25 solent Z || ingentes || 
mudum A! || 27 quae quidem] quaedem A? || 
pratria A! paria C || quam Democrito om. A! 
|| § 121, 29 amirari A! || aureligionem A? || 39 
epicurius A! (epycurus C’) || extraxit radicitus, 
sed t r in ras. 3, A || in om. Z || 31 praestan- 
tissimam M et, ntis in ras. 2, A praestantis 
summam praestantissumam (prest. /’) B27 
prestantissim. || negat «idem (f B idem 
negat M || 33 tollitque id C' || optima B? || 31 
post. quid om. A? || benificentia CM beneficia 
F' || 35 nee deum om. F" || 1 a deis] ateis A? || 
alii ab aliis C' || necleg. B' || estoici, e eras., A 
|| censet J/! || 3 enim spscr. B || 4 amabilis A! || 
qui (a) A || erit om. C || § 122, 5 cum inbecilli- 
tatem (imb. C’) Z || ¢ beniuol. AC FM boniuol. 
B || 7 benefic#os (i) B || 9 dictum CM? || 10 re- 
ferremus A? referrimus quam (quem 
diligemus ABFM, sed M corr. ex diligimus || 
11 eritis amicitia A! || utilitatum quaedam C1 
|| 13 is A his BCFY || hominum animum cari- 
tas || 14 quiinulla A quiin nula 5! || A 
|| 15 ni] ne AB! |j ita] sta (?) A! ista M || sit in 
ras. B? || ueneremur C' || 16 auspiciis, ii corr. 
2, B || 17 uouemus] mouemus moue- 
mur B?FM || At etiam] praet. iam in ras. A® 
ad etiam B! || § 128, 1s facito F? || ascribendi 
M |\licentiam, i in ras. ampl. 2, A || 19 currant 
B' || 1 familiares B || possidonius BC# || 2 
quaeque his AJ/! quae quiis ut vid. B! quae- 
que iis B? || 23 post dixisse neque in A repetita 
sunt dixerit inuidie detestande gratia dixisse. 
Neque ; A? del. a priore neque usque ad post. 
dixisse || tam om. A! add. A? || 24 fuissent B? || 
homunculis Z || fingere A! || 25 habito A? || 26 u- 
sum BF! || perlucididum J? || 29 re om. B' rem 
M"|| reliquid B" || § 124, 30 teneam F’? || ualeat, 
pr. ain ras. 3, A ueleat B? (in ras.) et F? || 81 
enim dicam A? in ras. min. ; enim spser. C || 
potest nemini] homini potest 1/1 nemini pot. 
M? || s2 in om. A? || 
M. T. Ciceronis (C. /) de deorum natura 
liber I (primus A) explicit. incipit liber (liber 
om. M) II (secundus AM) ABFM. Subseri- 


ptione caret C. 
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(Continuabitur). 


BLAYDES’ EDITION OF THE NUBES. 


Aristophanis Nubes: annotatione critica, 
commentario exegetico, et scholiis graecis 
instruxit F.H M. Biaypes, LL.D. Halis 
Saxonum, in Orphanotrophei libraria. 
mpcecxe. 10 Mk. 


NO, XXXVIII. VOL. IV. 


THE present volume contains the ninth 

of the plays of Aristophanes which 

Dr. Blaydes has published with a critical 

and exegetical commentary. Of the two 

remaining plays, the Hquites ‘ mox prodibit,’ 
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and the Vespae is already ‘sub prelo.’ There 
is no more indefatigable worker in this pro- 
vince than Dr. Blaydes, who in the preface 
to his volume of four plays (1882) writes, 
under date of Dec. 13, 1881, ‘ plurimi jam 
anni sunt, plus quadraginta, ex quo primum 
Aristophani edendo animum intendi.’ As 
these words were written nearly nine years 
ago, we may hope ere long to have the 
pleasure of congratulating him on his golden 
wedding with the Muse of Comedy ! 

In the preface to the volume before us Dr. 
Blaydes describes the play now edited as 
‘omnium longe praestantissima et nobilis- 
sima ideoque editoris cura et diligentia 
maxime digna.’ He regrets the want of a 
satisfactory collation of Codd. Ravennas and 
Venetus ; but he doubts whether such a pro- 
duction would be of much advantage, con- 
sidering that not a few of the errors in the 
text ‘inveterata sint et ejusmodi ut sine 
conjecturae ope nunquam tolli queant.’ It 
is difficult to believe that Dr. Blaydes can 
be quite inconsolable at this condition of the 
text ; for he is never so happy as when he is 
scattering his conjectures broadcast, or, as 
he phrases it in his critical note on 1. 995, 
‘ut in loco obscurissimo et fere conclamato 
nonnullas hariolationes meas, diversis tem- 
poribus factas, apponere libet.’, After which 
announcement, eleven ‘hariolationes’ are 
offered for our choice. 

It may seem captious to say that in this 
edition Dr. Blaydes seeks to give us too 
much; but it is impossible to refrain from 
expressing a wish that he had applied greater 
diligence to the digesting and arranging of 
the mass of critical note and comment which 
he has brought together. The ‘ facilis lector’ 
is entreated in the preface (ad fin.) to be 
indulgent in his judgment of a work ‘di- 
versis temporibus scripto, nonnunquam ubi 
librorum consulendorum copia non esset—si 
irrepserint errores aliquot et observationes 
futiles aut parum fide dignae.’ Much of 
this apology would have been unnecessary if 
Dr. Blaydes had gone through his commen- 
tary with his own text before him, and had 
been careful to compare the two and to see 
thatthey agreed. Scrupulous revision would 
have removed from the commentary sundry 
repetitions, which are occasionally not: only 
superfluous but contradictory. The edition 
is over-loaded, and does not keep its depart- 
ments clearly separate. Statements which 
belong to the exegetical commentary some- 
times find their way into the critical notes, 
and vice versa. It would, moreover, enhance 
the value and improve the style of the volume 
if, in many passages, instead of lengthy 
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quotations from various editions, which not 
unfrequently repeat the same results in 
slightly different words, the writer had given 
us more of his own independent judgment 
and the reasons for his decision. The mass 
of Scholia which he has printed should have 
been dealt with—one would think—more 
critically ; some estimate of their relative 
value attempted, and many more of their 
errors and dark speeches examined. Such 
work is really needed, and would be more to 
the purpose than, e.g., an exhaustive list of 
‘desideratives’ in -aw and -cew. 

However, we may be genuinely grateful to 
Dr. Blaydes for his wide reading, which sup- 
plies us with a full store of parallel and 
illustrative passages: though it may be 
noticed that his reading hardly includes the 
latest authorities, nor keeps quite abreast of 
the time in points of scholarship, etymology 
and orthography. 

It may be worth while to suggest a few 
corrections, which may serve to show the 
necessity of revision for any future edition. 

In the critical notes on 1. 7, xoAdo’ 
the rule is quoted, ‘eliditur semper diphthon- 
gus at ante vocalem in thesi, contra in arsi 
servatur aut crasis fit.”. Ample illustration is 
given of this rule: but how can dioonpia ’or 
be brought under it? Again on 1. 24, <i’ 
tpdtepov tov is it not 
mere trifling to write ‘quum vero non povdd- 
sint equi legendum suspicabar 
tov érepov The critic’s 
duty is not to recast Aristophanes’ Greek 
exercise. In 1. 151, Dr. Blaydes prints xara 
(in ed. 1873-4 yuyeion) 
Ilepouxai, making with rots root 
from 7 wéde,in the preceding line, on the 
ground that the wax does not stick to the 
flea, but to its feet ! This seems to be need- 
less pedantry in the interpretation of a 
‘ nonsense-passage’: but, as though to show 

that he keeps an open mind, Dr. Blaydes 
gives us in the commentary yoxetor] Se. 77 
sed corrigendum videtur Yoxevros (rod 
knpov). In the vexed passage, 1. 179, the 
text gives Ovpariv (so ed. 1873, boipdriov 
being expressly rejected, because ‘ne alia 
dicam, offendit articulus’), the probability of 
this reading being more readily admitted 
because of the suggestive word dfeAioxov 
supr.: the reading Boipdruov, however, is not 
‘temere rejicienda.’ In the commentary, 
Goipariov, is accepted definitively, and the 
approval repeated in the ‘Addenda.’ It is 
not satisfactory that the text and the com- 
mentary should vary, while the editor is 
making up his mind. In 1. 248, instead of 
TO ; Dr. Blaydes, after a long 
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note and several samples of conjecture, prints 
vouiler’ ; (practically Gittling's correc- 
tion) ; but in the commentary we read r@ yap 
épvvur’ ;] joco inexpectato comice positum ut 
videtur pro t@ yap xpjobe. This is probably 
not far from the mark, as the solecism is an 
intentional exhibition of the invincible 
stupidity of Strepsiades. But the rest of 
the note is taken up with passages illustra- 
tive of the use of voyifew rwi. In ]. 289, 
dOavaras id€as is taken in the crit. note as 
a genitive dependent on docewdpevat. 
There are two notes on the passage in the 
commentary : the first gives as a rendering 
‘ab immortali forma’; the second inter- 
prets idéas as ‘formas,’ ace. plur. In his 
text Dr. Blaydes prints (1. 326) ds 0d xaops. 
3Q. rapa tiv éxodov. ST. viv bpd ports 
airds, though he quotes ovrws as the reading 
of R. (unless we accept the vr suprascript. 
as a correction there to dvrws, see Kaehler. 
ad loc. Anhang iii.). But the commentary 
gives and vuvi ports odrws. On 1. 
409 the text gives drrwy . . xara, the 
reading érrév of R. being merely mentioned. 
If that reading be not adopted, something 
should have been said about it, and it would 
only be fair to quote the various passages 
which illustrate the anacoluthic construction 
of a participle followed by xara. Such a dis- 
cussion would not be out of place in critical 
notes; but it is surprising to find among 
them such an annotation as this on 1, 421, 
where there is no uncertainty of reading, 
‘ rpvorBiov| vitam consumentis, cf. v. 
Soph. Phil. 209.’ In the text on 1. 647 we 
read raya 8 dv diva: in the crit. note 
taxa § is approved and quoted as a conjec- 
ture adopted by Reiske and others. In the 
commentary the vulg. rayv y’ is silently 
accepted, but at the end of the note 
we find, ‘sed fortasse legendum rdya 9.’ 
Under wot rérpodas, 1. 858, the form rérpo- 
gas is properly illustrated by quoting 
dvatérpogas, and similar forms. But the 
effect is spoiled by the next words: ‘ forma- 
tum autem rérpopa a tpédw.’ The same 
mistake occurs in the ed. of 1873. 

The ineradicabletendency which Dr. Blaydes 
shows to offer conjectures, like a suggestive 
teacher over a boy’s exercise, may be noted 
among other places by his note on 1. 1076 
jpaptes, Sdpapros (1) 
Naber. Qu. yuratkds jpacOns. Why should 
there be a Qu. at all? The reading shows 
no variant, and is excellent as it stands. 
And why in J. 981 should the well-estab- 
lished kedaAaov padavidos be gratuitously 
(and ridiculously) changed to kai 
padavidost? Dr. Blaydes finds abundance of 


excuse for the def. article in Ooizarvor (1. 179) ; 
and its presence here is surely not sufficient 
reason for the alteration to dvAAciov, even if 
the singular number were tolerable. The 
pudXcia padavidos we may gather from the 
Plutus (1. 544) were not the daintiest part of 
the radish in the days of Aristophanes, any 
more than they are now. 

These instances have been picked out at 
haphazard, mainly from the first half of the 
play ; and the editor may excuse them, or 
wish the ‘facilis lector’ to excuse them, as 
‘egregio inspersos corpore naevos.’ Unfor- 
tunately they are just the samples which 
spoil a reputation for accuracy, and force 
the conviction that the mechanical part at 
any rate of editing is wanting in due care. 
No one is obliged to publish a critical edition ; 
but, if one chooses to do so, his accuracy 
ought to be above suspicion. 

One or two corrections or suggestions on 
the notes in the commentary may, perhaps. 
be usefully added. 

It is hardly a scholarly way of explaining 
the adverbial accus. zpddacw (1. 55) to 
write ‘ i.e. ds tpdpacw, subaudien- 
dum da aut xara.’ In 1. 195, the difficulty 
in applying (7.¢. to the pabyrai, 
who appear to be still within the ¢povriry- 
pvov, isnot discussed. The phrase (1. 232) ob 
yap is surely not satisfactorily disposed 
of by the rendering ‘ etenim,’ or a quotation 
of the Scholiast’s interpretation dyti rod y dp. 
In 1. 321, érésm Adyw seems to be treated in 
one part of the note as an instrumental 
dative, and in another as a dative dependent 
on avtiAoyjoat. There is a confusion in ll. 
340, 402; for on ]. 340 we read ri rafoica} 
bene explicat Teuffel ‘qua de causa’; ri 
pabov ; (402) ‘qua de ratione.’ But onl. 
402, ré pabdv ; is interpreted in the com- 
mentary by ‘ qua de causa,’ and in not. crit, 
on 1. 402.by ‘qua de ratione.’ It is diffi- 
cult to follow the editor in his note on], 541, 
‘6 A€ywv ray] Articulus hic repetitus certum 
quendam poetam tangi verisimile facit.’ 
There is a general allusion to Eupolis in the 
passage, but this is not suggested by the 
presence of the article. In ]. 929, Kpovos is 
rendered ‘ crone’—the reference being to the 
Aixavos Adyos. But the dictionaries seem 
decisive of the gender and give, as the only 
interpretations, ‘an old woman’—‘an old 
ewe.’ Was Dr. Blaydes caught by the simi- 
larity of sound, and snared into a bit of 
false etymology and wrong gender? The 
note on zpopabeiy (1. 966), illustrated by 
reference to zpodidacxev in 1. 476, ends in a 
contradiction; and the interpretation of 
1149, which is emphatically renewed in the 
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‘Addenda,’ is really not decided in Dr. 
Blaydes’ favour by the passages quoted. 

Dr. Blaydes shows so much genuine love 
for his author, and has worked at him with 
such untiring devotion, and brought so much 
solid reading to bear upon his task, that it 
may seem ungenerous to pick these holes in 
the texture. On the other hand, may it not 
be said that in a book which belongs to the 
work of a life-time, and on the production of 
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which no expense appears to have been 
spared, and which ought to represent the 
standard English edition, it is something 
more than vexatious to find slipshod work? 
There was a famous old scholar who summed 
up the whole duty of man in the precept 
‘ Verify your references.’ Dr, Blaydes has 
not lived up to this counsel. 


W. W. Merry. 


JOWETT’S REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


The Republic of Plato, Translated intotEnglish, 
with Introduction, Analysis, Marginal 
Analysis, and Index, by B. Jowertr, M.A., 
Master of Balliol College, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of 
Oxford. The Third Edition, revised and 
corrected throughout. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1888. Pp. ccxxxi. and 379. 12s. 
6d. 


Tus volume is the first instalment of a 
revised edition of the Dialogues of Plato, 
the second edition having been issued in 
1875, though the Republic was published 
separately in 1881. The general character 
of the work may be assumed t» be well 
known, and the present notice does not aim 
at anything more than recording a few of 
the changes made and offering an occasional 
suggestion. 

Minor improvements in the introduction 
are the numbering of Stephanus’s pages in 
the margin of the analysis, and the careful 
distinction, by means of the heading, between 
the analysis and those interspersed com- 
ments which make up the introduction 
proper. Of these many are new, the inser- 
tions varying in length from half a dozen 
lines to several pages, altogether increasing 
the introduction by some thirty pages, if 
allowance be made for the difference in 
type. There is a fuller comparison with 
the Laws (pp. ccxiv.-cexvii.), and the account 
of Plato’s imitators, especially Cicero, 
Augustine, Dante, and Campanella, has 
been considerably enlarged (p. ccxvii. sqq.). 
Of the new matter most interest attaches 
to the paean on the greatness of Plato 
(p. i. sqq.), the characteristic remarks on the 
idea of good (p. xevii. sqg.), those on the 
dangers which beset youth in times of 


transition (pp. cxiii.-cxv.), on the possibilities 


of progress in the future with reference to 
Socialism (pp. clxxviii. sg.), and a short 


essay, wholly new, on the Progress of the 
World (p. ecxi. sqgq.). In dealing with the 
Number (p. exxx. sqq.) Dr. Jowett commits 
himself more unreservedly to the explana- 
tion proposed by Dr. Donaldson in the 
Proceedings of the Philological Society. 

Only once have we detected a change 
of front. In the former edition we were 
told ‘the thesis that good actions produce 
good habits was taught mankind not 
by Plato, but by Aristotle.’ Not only is 
this passage now retracted, but it is admitted 
(p. lxviii.) that the words (iv. 444 D) ‘as 
healthy practices (émirndevpara) produce 
health, so do just practices produce justice’ 
have a sound very like the ‘ Nicomachean 
Ethics.’ Dr. Jowett however seems hardly 
yet aware of the significance of Plato’s term 
‘civic or demotic excellence’ as the germ 
from which the whole Aristotelian conception 
of Moral Virtue is developed, and at 500 
D renders gvprdons dperns by 
‘every civil virtue.’ 

There are various blemishes in the 
execution which have escaped revision. 
The references (e.g. Theaet. 72, 77, Arist. 
Metaph. xi. 21) are not always to be 
found, and ‘ Eccleziazusae’ still stares us 
in the face. The index contains valuable 
information in a compact form along with 
some unfortunate errors of the press: but 
Dr. Jowett is indebted to his collaborateur 
in this department for such accents as 
yevvaiov, etc. Other slips are 
his own, as when a quotation from the 
Phaedrus is given in the form ‘ O Socrates, 
youcan easily invent Egyptians or anything’: 
or we are reminded of ‘the feeling which 
Aristotle in a well-known passage describes 
the hearers of Plato’s lectures as experi- 
encing’ (p. xciv.). So well known is this 
passage that it will be songht in vain in the 
Aristotelian treatises: no editor includes it 
amongst the fragments, for the sufficient 
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reason that the the tense employed by our 
reporter (’ApurroréAys det Supyciro) sufficiently 
shows the remark to have occurred in oral 
discourse. 

It remains to say afew words of the trans- 
lation, To some readers this may be the 
more important half: but it is admittedly 
an effort in English style rather than in 
fidelity to the original, and is best enjoyed 
without reference to the Greek. Again to 
compare it with the older editions, there are 
fewer words left untranslated; there is, 
speaking generally, a loss of dash and spirit ; 
the whole has become soberer, more tame 
and commonplace. 

Limits of space will only allow us to touch 
on a few out of the many passages we had 
selected for more detailed criticism. We find 
rendered ‘injury,’ ra Aeyopeva ayaa. 
‘ordinary goods,’ épyuy ‘mood.’ In 484 B 
Plato speaks of ‘ rulers of a state,’ ‘laws and 
practices of states,’ quite generally: Dr. 
Jowett substitutes the particular case ‘of 
our state.’ In 487 B jyodvra...péya te 
opdApa Kal évavriov Tots mpwros avadaiver Oar 
used to be ‘they are found to have sustained 
a mighty overthrow and reversal of their 
first notions:’ now after ‘overthrow’ we read 
‘and all their first notions appear to be turned 
upside down.’ Is not od¢ddpa the mistake 
into which Socrates’ interlocutors are led, 
amounting to open contradiction of their first 
statements? In 490 B for émevor ext 
trois SogaLopevors éxdorois, both 
editions have ‘he will not rest in the multi- 
plicity of individuals which is an appearance 
only’: surely the éxaora, or many of 
each group, are only opined to exist : to doga- 
Couévois elvac must be opposed in thought 
évrws ov, Which is the special attribute of & 
éxacrov. For 488 D we would suggest that 
rovrov is amplified into 6 
Gdn Owes kvBepvyrys, ‘but they deem it impos- 
sible to acquire, along with the art of steering, 
an art or knack of this, namely, the means 
by which the true pilot will steer with or 
without the consent of his critics.’ Accord- 
ingly we should dismiss the suggestion of 
the footnote that drws depends on éraiovres. 
The former edition read thus : ‘ while at the 
same time he must and will be the steerer, 
whether other people like it or not ; and they 
think that to combine the exercise of com- 
mand with the steerer’s art is impossible’ : 
the new edition is much the same, ending 
‘the possibility of this union of authority 
with the steerer’s art has never seriously 
entered into their thoughts or been made 
part of their calling.’ In 496 A the true 
meaning of dxotoa, ‘ deserve to be called,’ is 


given in the footnote, while ‘captivating to 
the ear’ usurps its place in the text. At 
497 B in place of ‘as the exotic seed which 
is sown in a foreign land becomes denatural- 
ized, and is vanquished and degenerates into 
the native stock,’ we now read, ‘is wont to be 
overpowered and to lose itself in the new 
soil’ ; one or other, perhaps both, of these 
renderings of eis 7d should be re- 
jected. The exotic becomes assimilated to 


.the growth of the soil; that is not neces- 
x. 


sarily to lose itself. 
** 


It is superfluous now to insist on the great 
positive merits of Professor Jowett’s Plato. 
All are agreed that it is stimulating to 
thought and often felicitous in its wording, 
and that the introductory matter is full of 
ripe wisdom. What now remains to be done 
is to remove those blemishes which interfere 
with its usefulness for the purpose for which 
it is chiefly used in Oxford, viz. in prepara- 
tion for the Schools. These blemishes we 
shall treat of under three heads. First, it 
is lax in its language; secondly, it avoids 
difficulties ; and, thirdly, it is not free from 
positive mistakes as to both translation and 
matter. 

That his terms should be carefully and 
consistently rendered is bare justice to 
Aristotle, who was himself careful, but it is 
charity to Plato, whose poetic carelessness 
of expression makes it most desirable to 
bring him to book. This charity Professor 
Jowett does not show, and there is a want 
of precision about some of his work which 
makes it much less helpful than it might be. 
In the equation about the faculties in Bk. vi., 
why should iors first be rendered ‘ faith ’ 
and then ‘ belief’ within eight lines? 

There is some uncertainty in p. 560 A-Bas 
to the exact bearing of the word dverwry- 
pootvyv, and with this uncertainty Professor 
Jowett does not fairly grapple when he 
translates as follows :—<‘ After the old desires 
have been driven out, fresh ones spring up, 
which are akin to them, and because he their 
father does not know how to educate them, 
wax fierce.’ Who is meant by ‘them’? Is 
it the desires? If so, who is their father? 
Nor again does the translation of 586 C 
help to explain the construction of the 
datives in that passage. In 539 E what is 
meant by tév dAAwvt The translation cuts 
the knot, by leaving the words out alto- 
gether. 

As instances of mistaken translation we 
may specify the following. Sometimes the 
editor seems to adopt onereading and translate 
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another, as in p. 581 E. Sometimes the 
translation is unsatisfactory because it over- 
locks the force of particles or of prepositions 
in composition (e.g. tapaBAacravovew in 573 
D). Sometimes, when the translation is right, 
the analysis renders wrongly. Thus p. 430 C 
is said to treat of ‘a higher courage which may 
hereafter be discussed’ ; but, when he comes 
to the translation, Professor Jowett discovers 
that is an adverb and that there is 
no higher courage. Both analysis and 
translation are wrong on 575 C. The one 
says ‘No small catalogue of crimes truly, 
even if the perpetrators are few’; the 
other, ‘A small catalogue of evils, even if 
the perpetrators are few in number.’ The 
latter seems to imply that an evil would be 
expected to be greater if perpetrated by few 
persons. What Plato says of course is that 
the evils are small if few perpetrate them. 
At 591 E the sense is destroyed by rendering 
modureiav ‘city.’ Look again carefully into 
618 B and its translation. Or look at 598 
B, opixpov te éexdorov épamreras, ‘ he lightly 
touches on a small part of them,’ where 
the looseness of translation might easily 
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mislead junior readers into thinking that 
governs TL. 

We come in the last place to what seem to 
us mistakes as to the matter of the Republic. 
The education in gymnastie is spoken of in 
two places, and both times wrongly. The 
period allowed by Plato for gymnastic is not 
three years, and it does not fall between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen. The timo- 
cratic form of government does not ‘ decline 
into democracy’ (p. iv.), but into oligarchy. 
To say that ‘Temperance appears to be the 
virtue of a part only’ (p. lxiii.) is inconsistent 
with what Professor Jowett himself says 
higher up, and is undoubtedly wrong in the 
face of Plato’s assertion (431 E) that the 
virtue belongs to the whole state. It is pro- 
bably an uncorrected survival from the first 
edition, where the mistake was more crudely 
put. Again theanalysis (p.xcix.) gives wrongly 
the order of objects which prisoners released 
from the cave would be able to see. Is Mili- 
tary service imposed upon all citizens of the 
ideal commonwealth, as Professor Jowett 
says? If so, what becomes of the triple 
division of the state? F. T. Ricnarps. 


TRAUTWEIN ON THE PROLOGUES OF PLAUTUS. 


De Prologorum Plautinorum indole atque 
natura, by Pavut Travutwein (Berlin, 
Heinrich und Kemke, 1890: price 
1s. 6d.). 


THE question as to the date and origin of 
the prologues prefixed to the plays of Plautus 
is a difficult one, on which a great deal of 
subtlety has been expended, and, in the 
opinion of the author of the present paper, 


to little purpose. That most of them are of 
post-Plautine origin is generally held, and 
indeed proved by internal evidence, especially 
by the references to seats in the theatre 
(Capt. Prol. 12, Poen. Prol. 20, Amph. Prol. 
65), which are well known not to have 
existed in the life-time of the poet. The 
prologues to the Aulularia, Rudens, and 
Trinummus are generally regarded as hold- 
ing an exceptional position, and as containing 
at least fragments of original Plautine pro- 
logues ; and to these should probably be 
added that to the Cistellaria (spoken by 
Aucilium, I. 3). Palmer (on Amph. Prol. 1) 
holds that those to the Zruculentus and Mer- 
cator are also probably genuine. 

Trautwein divides all the fourteen pro- 
logues into two classes : (1) those spoken by 


a special member of the grea (ornatu prologt, 
Hee. Prol. II. 1); (2) those spoken by one 
of the dramatis personae, or a yod or allegori- 
cal personage connected with the action even 
though not appearing again in the course of 
the play. To the latter class belong the 
prologues to seven plays, Aulularia, Amphi- 
truo, Cistellaria (I. 3), Miles (II. 1), Mercator 
(I. 1), Rudens, 7rinummus ; and here if any- 
where we may expect, according to the opinion 
of Trautwein, to find the vera poetae vestigia 
(p. 6). He proceeds to answer the reasons 
which have been urged against the genuine- 
ness of the whole or parts of these prologues. 
It will be seen that Trautwein goes further 
than previous writers in maintaining the 
genuineness of the whole of these seven 
(with the exception of Amph. 64 ff., which 
he admits to be post-Plautine as containing 
a reference to seats in the theatre, and which 
of course must carry with them parts of 
what follows), including the whole of Miles, 
II. 1, only the latter part of which has gene- 
rally been held to be by the hand of 
Plautus. 

The arguments of the critics are divided 
into three classes: (1) those based upon the 
occurrence of single words or phrases which 
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do not occur elsewhere in Plautus, (2) those 
based upon the matter, (3) those based upon 
aesthetic grounds. (1) are dismissed very 
briefly : guid enim iuvamur si edocemur hoc 
et hoc uerbum alio loco apud Plautum non 
occurrere? In regard to (2) the main point 
is the argument of Ritschl that passages in 
which the name Plautus or Maccius or the 
phrase Plautina fabula occurs cannot be by 
Plautus himself (contrast the practice of 
Terence, who speaks of himself as poeta, not 
Terentius). This is met by a reminder that 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, and 
Horace use their own names. Thus Trin. 
Prol. 18 ff.— 


Huic Graece nomen est Thensauro 
fabulae : 

Philemo scripsit, Plautus uortit barbare, 

Nomen Trinummo fecit 


Trautwein holds to be genuine—indeed essen- 
tial (tottus prologi quasi sanguis et medulla). 
In regard to (3) he holds that the critics 
have not been consistent with themselves 
and have taken too modern a point of view ; 
thus Aul. 9—12 has been condemned on 
account of ‘listige Wiederholungen’ (Lorenz); 
but long-winded and tautologous passages 
are found in the body of many of the plays 
themselves. Other passages have been criti- 
cised because they contain passages addressed 
directly to the audience (cf. Lorenz on Mil. 
79, ‘Fast alle unechte Prologe enthalten 
thnliche Apostrophen an das Publikum’) ; 
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but similar things are found in many plays 
—passages in which the actor as it were lays 
aside his réle and speaks in propria persona, 
or passages in which the audience is as- 
sociated with the action of the piece: e.g. 
Poen. 547 ff., Trin. 990, Cist. 511 ff. and 
Caterva, Aul. 715 ff., Bacch. 1072 ff. Truc. 
482 ff., not to mention Aristophanes, who 
was guilty of the same kind of joke in the 
Knights, 35—39, Wasps, 54 ff., Pax, 50 ff., 
173 f., 538ff., 1017 ff. ete. 

I have much sympathy with a protest 
against applying too high an aesthetic stan- 
dard in Plautine criticism. Appeals to the 
audience and similar familiarities may be 
heard on the Italian stage at the present day 
(see my note on Capt. Prol. 10), and the 
phenomenon of one of the actors appearing 
in a box and continuing the dialogue with 
an actor on the stage is not unknown to 
modern playgoers. Such effects may be 
illegitimate; but they are amusing. No 
doubt, as Trautwein says, the passage— 


Primumdum huic .esse nomen urbis 
Diphilus 
Cyrenas uoluit 


is out of place in the mouth of the speaker, 
Arcturus (Rud. Prol. 32 f.); but some 
license must be conceded to the dramatic 
poet. Did not Shakespeare venture to intro- 
duce at the court of the ‘Duke’ Theseus a 
number of Elizabethan clowns ? 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


PAPILLON AND HAIGH’S 4NVEID, BOOKS 1.—VI. 


Virgil, Hineid. Books I.—III. with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by T. E. Papmiion and A. 
E. Hateu. Introduction, pp. 1—20, Text, 
21—80, Notes, 81—148. Clarendon Press. 
1890. 3s. 

4ineid. Books 1V.—VI. The same. 3s. 


THe manner in which these two small 
volumes are sent out reflects the greatest 
credit on the Clarendon Press : the printing, 
binding, and general appearance are ad- 
mirable. 

The notes are described as being those of 
Mr. Papillon’s well-known edition, revised 
throughout by both editors and to a con- 
siderable extent re-written ‘with a view to 
making them more generally useful to 
students at the Universities and in the 
higher forms at Schools.’ 


Speaking generally, it may be said that 
many of the notes are excellent and exhibit 
considerable judgment, the translations are 
often neat and scholarly, and the illustrations 
from ancient and modern poets apt and good. 
On the other hand the books have a con- 
siderable resemblance toa class of school- 
book, the publication of which is daily in- 
creasing, but against which a word of protest 
is strongly needed. 

The only ground on which a classical 
education can be defended is that the master- 
pieces of ancient literature should be so 
taught as to aid in the development and 
cultivation of the mental powers. A good 
school edition of a classical author needs 
therefore to be a good book. The editor 
must be master of his subject, for he is not 
merely bound to deal with all the difficulties 
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which his author presents, but also to deal 
with them in such a manner as to make the 
reasons on which he bases his conclusions 
intelligible to those who are not scholars, 
and further to do so within reaonable limits 
of space, and, if possible, with some vivacity 
and attractiveness of style. Add to this 
the necessity for soundness of judgment in 
avoiding mere eccentricities of explanation 
and rejecting irrelevant matter, and it is 
clear that a good school book must be, as 
it is, comparatively rare and extremely 
valuable, 

On the other hand there is a class of 
books, the object of which seems to be to 
assist a boy in just passing some low stand- 
ard of examination. The only essential 
point is that the notes should be short, and 
they generally consist of translation, ex- 
planation of sallusions, and remarks on 
grammar in about equal proportions. Such 
notes can be furnished by any average 
scholar almost without effort: they will 
always be welcome to the average teacher 
because they save him trouble, and to the 
average boy for a like reason. Books of 
this sort will therefore always have a con- 
siderable sale, and presumably be abundant. 
In the interests of education however it is 
essential that such books should not be left 
entirely uncriticised, especially as the Presses 
of both Oxford and Cambridge seem strongly 
inclined to lend them the authority of their 
imprimatur. 

In Mr. Papillon’s first volume the text 
occupies 60 pp. and the notes 68; on the 
Third Book the notes cover exactly 18 pp. 
compared with 18 of text. Is it possible to 
write notes on Virgil, which shall be of any 
real service to a boy ‘in the higher forms of 
a school,’ so briefly that a page of notes 
shall serve for a page of text? Perhaps it 
is possible, but it would require the combina- 
tion of many rare qualities to achieve the 
feat, and for the present the question shall be 
answered by an example of what the 
attempt leads to. Take Aen. 3, 88—106: 
Mr. Papillon’s notes on these 19 lines are 
contained in 56 words, of which 21 are 
translation and 17 are squandered on the 
lengthening of qué in 1. 91. Of the surviv- 
ing 18, which we might indeed expect to 
find 

‘crammed 
With comment densest condensation hard,’ 


nine are absolutely superfluous, as, if the 
reference which follows and consumes two 


words (‘see above 1. 322’) were worth 
anything, they would be unnecessary. Seven 
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words remain; such words are the precious 
residuum, the fine gold at the bottom of the 
crucible ; these are they— 


‘Cortina, the sacred cauldron resting on a 
tripod.’ 


Seriously, if these notes are what ‘ boys in 
higher forms need,’ we recommend some en- 
terprising publisher to take in hand a school 
edition of the chief classical authors of 
which the editors shall be actual ‘ boys in 
the higher forms.’ Such editors would have 
a living sense of the needs of those for 
whom they wrote, which would be an ines- 
timable advantage, and they could scarcely 
give balder notes on an extremely interest 
ing passage than Mr. Papillon has provided, 
while they would some of them avoid sucha 
note on l. 106 as ‘HABITANT men dwell in,’ 
and remark that the nominative is ‘the 
Cretans’ to be supplied from Creta, which 
precedes, by a common idiom especially fre- 
quent in Thucydides. 

Even when necessary notes are not 
wholly omitted, it is obvious that a comment 
which consists of half a dozen words must 
often be totally inadequate or actually mis- 
leading. Thus 3.62 we have ‘ instauramus, 
“we celebrate”: the word need not imply 
Jresh rites.’ What is the good of this! 
Nine people out of ten might think that if 
ever there was a true instawratio funeris it 
was when Polydorus, who certainly was 
already buried somehow, was re-buried with 
proper rites by Aeneas: the editor however 
without a word of explanation contents 
himself with saying that this natural and 
probable rendering is not necessary! It 
must be assumed that being only natural 
and probable it is to be therefore rejected. 
Again take 3,207 ‘ remis insurgimus, “‘ rise on 
our oars,” remis dat.’ : the note is quite un- 
necessary, for the construction is absolutely 
clear, but what is not clear and what needs 
explanation is what the process of ‘rising 
on an oar’ is. Some ‘boys in the higher 
forms’ would perhaps like to know. Or 
take 3, 194 where the only note isa transla- 
tion, and the translation of caeruleus imber is 
‘murky cloud’: it is often difficult to define 
words which signify colour, and the word 
‘murky’ is a convenient one, but, if the 
editor had added to his note a remark that 
Virgil is here translating Homer’s xvavén 
vedéAn, he would have been able to explain 
that caeruleus here describes a colour between 
dark blue and black, possessing a certain 
metallic lustre—the true colour of a thun- 
der-cloud. 
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On 3.206 the note ‘ aperire (se from 1. 205) 
“heave in sight’’’ is wholly wrong ; montes 
is the ace. after aperire, not the nom.: the 
passage is perfectly clear—‘land was seen to 
rise at last, to display its mountains and 
send up wreaths of smoke.’ The additional 
note, which compares this passage with the 
well-known Phaeacum abscondimus arces, 
shows complete confusion of thought, but is 
supported by Mr. Sidgwick’s edition, where 
however montes is taken rightly. 

As Mr. Sidgwick’s edition is to some extent 
parallel to Mr. Papillon’s, and as the real 
ability and even brilliancy which it displays 
is beyond question, it will not be out of 
place to refer to a passage which shows how 
dangerous it is for even an able scholar to 
jot down notes for a school-book at hap- 
hazard, and what is the mental pabulum 
which the Presses of Oxford and Cambridge 
send out as fit for the strong digestion of 

outh. The passage is an interesting one 
(Aen. 6. 567-9), and describes the procedure 
of Rhadamanthus, who, says Virgil, in deal- 
ing with the wicked 


castigatque auditque dolos subigitque fatert 
quae quis apud superos furto laetatus inant 
distulit in seram commissa piacula mortem. 


[‘Flogs them and hears their crimes, and 
compels confession, whenever any one on 
earth, exulting in vain deceit, has delayed to 
late death the due (Incurred) atonement.’] 


It is probably wiser to discuss the last 
line first, because, as will presently appear, 
after reading the notes of the two editors it 
is hard to resist the conclusion that ‘ topsey- 
turvey ’ is the most poetical arrangement of 
words, and is called in Greek ‘a vorepov 
mporepov.. Beginning therefore with the 
last line it is interesting to compare the 
rival versions, or perversions, of Virgil which 
the editors present. 


‘The crimes that each guilty soul. . . . has 
veiled until the last hour of death.’ 
PAPILLON, 
‘Delayed till his late death the guilt he had 
contracted.’ SIDGWICK. 


It is difficult to decide between these two 
renderings ; it seems probable however that 
the rendering of distulit ‘ has veiled’ is pre- 
eminently bad, and that its badness is only 
made worse by the attempt to divert atten- 
tion from this weakness by the highly 
poetical rendering of quis as ‘each guilty 
soul’: in Mr. Sidgwick’s translation, on the 
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other hand, there is a blundering straight- 
forwardness which deserves clemency, and 
moreover habemus confitentem reum, for he 
meekly adds ‘but the Latin is less harsh 
than the English’ and thereby disarms 
justice and makes even Rhadamanthus drop 
the scourge. 

We come now to the first line: these are 
the notes : 


‘castigatque auditque dolos, a tarepov 
mpotepov, perhaps implying the summary 
nature of his jurisdiction (Con.)—punish- 
ment being almost coincident with the re- 
cital of his crime.’ PAPILLON. 


‘ castigatque auditque, a famous line, from 
its inversion of the natural order of justice. 
But the idea perhaps is that Rhadaman- 
thus has none but the guilty to deal with 
and so his chief function is castigare.’ 


The phrase ‘a torepov zpdrepor’ is a good 
phrase to conjure with, but if it has any 
meaning in grammar it must be presumed to 
be a mysterious way of saying that a writer 
has written nonsense and, in plain English, 
put the cart before the horse. Whether Mr. 
Papillon is of this opinion or whether he 
considers that the magic formula ‘a terepov 
mpotepov’ will satisfy all curiosity, it is not 
easy to tell. Mr. Sidgwick is more down- 
right ; he bluntly says that this is ‘a famous 
line, for its inversion of the natural order of 
justice,’ or in other words ‘a famous line 
because it is absolutely absurd.’ As for his 
remark that ‘ his chief function is castigare,’ 
and Mr. Papillon’s remark about ‘ punish- 
ment,’ both are erroneous: Rhadamanthus 
is not the executioner : the punishment of the 
guilty follows their interview with Rhada- 
manthus ; the very next line describes Tisi- 
phone as only waiting the sentence of the 
court to march the guilty away into Tartarus 

1. 570 continuo sontes ultrix ...). The 
fact is that Virgil does not write nonsense. 
Perhaps, if he had been able with prophetic 
vision to see the figure of Dr. Keate flogging 
the Confirmation class first and then hearing 
their explanation that they were not the 
boys whom he had been expecting,—perhaps 
he might have added to the terrors of his 
Tartarus by substituting a head master for 
Rhadamanthus and describing him as flog- 
ging first and listening afterwards. As it 
is however Virgil describes not an execu- 
tioner but an inquisitor. The Romans well 
understood what torture was: it was a means 
of procuring confession: quod tormentis in- 
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venire vis, id fatemur says Cicero for a client. 
The object for which Rhadamanthus uses the 
whip is to extract confession: ‘he whips 
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them and hears their deceits and compels 
them to confess.’ The Rhadamanthus of 
Virgil is a Torquemada not an Orbilius. 

T. E. Page. 


NEW EDITION OF PIDERIT’S DE ORATORE. 


Cicero de Oratore. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklirt von Dr. Kary Prperir. 
Sechste Auflage besorgt von O. Harnecker. 
Zweites Heft: Buch II. (1889) ; Drittes 
Heft: Buch III. (1890). Leipzig. B. G. 
Teubner. 1 Mk. 50 each. 


Tae revised (sixth) edition of Dr. Piderit’s 
de Oratore shows in many ways a marked 
improvement. The twelve years which have 
passed since the publication of the fifth 
edition, issued under the care of Dr. Adler, 
have been fruitful of good work, mainly 
critical, on the de Oratore, including the im- 
portant discovery of the great value of the 
codex Harleianus for the establishment of 
the uninterpolated tradition of the text. Dr. 
Harnecker has gone with care over the con- 
tributions of Sorof, Stangl, Friedrich, Stroe- 
bel and others to the criticism of these books, 
and has made some noteworthy additions of 
hisown. Hence, while the bulk of the whole 
edition exceeds by some fifty pages that of 
the fifth, the extension is mainly in the 
critical notes, which in the last two volumes 
alone have grown from fourteen pages to 
seven and twenty. In the explanatory com- 
mentary the additions are not numerous, the 
main change here being in the arrangement. 
A clearer method of printing is adopted . 
and the references are more conveniently 
given. On the other hand errors of over- 
sight and false references are too often 
allowed to remain : and the useful ‘ indices,’ 
which are a characteristic part of Piderit’s 
editions, have not always been brought up to 
date. Luucilius is still said to have been born 
in B.c. 148: and the statements still remain 
that Carneades was born in 210 and died in 
129 in his ninetieth year, and that Hypereides 
was born in 382, a date altogether uncertain: 
Sp. Carvilius (consul 228) is still said to 
have been ‘ equestri loco natus,’ though his 
father was consul before him: T. Didius, 
though consul in 98, is still said to have been 


tribune in 95. Dr. Harnecker’s own contri- 
butions to the interpretation are not often 
of much value: e.g. a reference to Quin- 
tilian’s manner of telling the story in ii. 268 
would have excluded the suggestion that in 
‘compilari’ a Roman undoubtedly detected 
‘den vulgiiren Nebensinn zerbléut werden.’ 
Nor will many follow him in his interpre- 
tation of the difficult passage in ii. 266. 
It is unfortunate that he allows barbarisms 
like aedepol and pedissequus still to disfigure 
the notes. Ou ii. 210, ‘illa excellens opinione 
fortuna,’ Piderit had the note ‘ opinione, ver- 
meintlich, § 101, Brut. 1, 1’ : Harnecker ex- 
pands this into ‘ opinione nach gewohnlicher 
Annahme, dem Scheine nach, vermeintlich, 
vgl. 101: Brut. 1 opinione omnium maiorem 
cepi dolorem.’ But in the first place it is 
evident, when the passage from the Brutus 
is thus printed at length, that it is no true 
parallel, for it must mean not ‘as was 
thought,’ but ‘ greater than men generally 
thought’: and secondly, on § 101 Harnecker 
himself (probably wrongly) explains that 
‘opinione’ there does not mean ‘ vermeint- 
lich,’ but ‘than is generally thought.’ On 
iii. 81 Harnecker has an ingenious but not 
very probable notion—that ‘ in infulis defin- 
gere’ refers to an old superstition, accord- 
ing to which children who cannot learn a 
thing are recommended to write it out and 
put it on their heads, or under their pillows 
(a somewhat material difference !) : ‘a custom 
to which the use of phylacteries (Gebetrie- 
men) among the Jews offers a parallel.’ Other 
opportunities may be offered for discussing 
in detail some of Harnecker’s proposed alter- 
ations of the text: meanwhile it may be 
sufficient to say that a good edition of the 
de Oratore has been made still better by re- 
vision, but that there are errors still left 
which we might have expected to see re- 
moved. 


A. S. WILKINS. 
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BIEGER ON THE CODEX PITHOEANUS OF PERSLUS. 


De Aul. Persti Flacci Codice Pithoeano C' recte 
aestimando. ODissert. inaug. quam in 
Univ. Berolin. ad summos in Philosoph. 
honores capessendos  publice defendit 
JoaNnNEs Biecer. Berol. Heinrich und 
Kemke. 1890. pp. 52. Mk. 1.50. 


Tue thesis which Dr, Bieger endeavours to 
prove is that the ‘codex Montepessulanus 
‘125, olim Pithoeanus,’ Biicheler’s C, which is 
acknowledged to be far the best MS. existing 
for Juvenal, is also ‘longe praestantissimus ’ 
for Persius. That C is one of the most 
valuable MSS. is admitted on all hands, but 
Dr. Bieger considers that the editors in 
constituting the text have paid too much 
attention to the readings of a, the common 
archetype of the very closely related A and 
B of Biicheler (Mp. and Rom. of Jahn’), and 
too little to those of C. He has perhaps a 
little sharpened the difference between him- 
self and the editors by making them out to 
put more distinction between the values of 
aand C than they do. Jahn rather implies 
than definitely asserts a to be the most im- 
portant ; he distinctly says that we cannot 
follow any one MS. throughout, but must 
accept the reading which commends itself 
wherever we find it, and in practice he often 
prefers C’s reading to a’s. The passage 
13, as a statement that a hardly ever shows 
the hand of a conscious corrector, and which 
he thinks he is confuting by showing that 
(eg. iii. 100) a, after getting wrong, has 
substituted swbiit for subit for the sake of 
the metre, will surely be seen by any one 
who reads on to p. exciv. to be a general 
assertion that the MSS. of Persius are fairly 
free from deeply-rooted corruptions and 
interpolations. Biicheler too speaks of C 
as possessing an authority always worthy of 
great respect : still he hints that he inclines 
to rate a higher still, and in practice he 
does seem to give too little weight to C’s 
readings. 

It is against Biicheler then that Dr. 
Bieger really pits himself. Taking Biicheler’s 
text and App. Crit., he analyses them with 
the following results. Biicheler considers a 
wrong in 267 places where C is right, and C 
wrong in 170 where a is right. But most 
of these errors are mere absurd mispellings, 
which all allow are much more frequent in a. 
Knocking these out, and counting only the 
wrong readings which might conceivably be 
defended as right, it appears that Biicheler 


holdsa wrong and C right in 42 places, C wrong 
and a right in 60. At these 60 passages Dr. 
Bieger works manfully away seriatim, with the 
result that he claims to prove that in 22 of 
them C’s reading is the best. In 18 there is 
not much to choose between a’s and C's read- 
ings. 20 only remain where C’s reading is 
clearly inferior to a’s. Thus the tables are 
entirely reversed, the numbers standing 
20 )( 64, and C is triumphantly labelled 
longe -praestantissimus.’ 

Having gone through his arguments care- 
fully, we hold that in 6 of the 22 cases 
where he says C is right he proves his point 
thoroughly, that in 4 more he is probably 
right, that 8 ought to be relegated to the 
limbo of doubtful readings, and that in 3 
cases C and Dr. Bieger are distinctly wrong. 

On the whole, he appears to prove that 
Biicheler has in practice underrated the 
authority of C, and to make a good case for 
rating C at least as highly as a, perhaps for 
choice a trifle more highly. 

When he proceeds, as he does, to contrast 
the quality of the mistakes, and say that C’s 
are generally transparent and less liable to 
mislead, whereas a shows the work of an 
ingenious emendator who tries to improve 
on Persius, he seems to fail. In about 7 
places he appears to succeed in showing the 
reason why the true reading was changed 
into a’s false one. He admits that in 
several passages we may show why C has 
gone wrong too, Surely then here no useful 
distinction can be drawn. It is not proved 
that either MS. has been extensively cor- 
rupted by rash emendation. 

When Dr. Bieger goes on to say that C’s 
authority is so transcendent that in the 18 
passages where the conflicting readings in 
themselves are about equally good we must 
consistently follow C, he surely makes an 
extravagant claim. Neither Jahn nor 
Biicheler have ever thought of making any 
such claim for a, though Dr. Bieger suspects 
them of sometimes acting as if they had. 
They are most guarded in their language, 
and say that each case must be carefully 
considered on its merits. If these merits are 
evenly balanced, why should no weight be 
attached to the other MSS., which are ac- 
knowledged to be independent of, though 
inferior to,a and C? Why, again, none to 
the Scholia, which Dr. Bieger completely 
ignores, though Hermann holds them the 
highest authority we have, and there is 
surely always a possibility of their handing 
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down a tradition older than that of any of 
our MSS. 

Passing from the general results to the 
style and character of Dr. Bieger’s work, it 
is, we suppose, only natural that any one 
who has publicly to defend a thesis against 
adversaries should here and there appear in 
the guise of an enthusiastic advocate rather 
than that of a passionless searcher after 
truth. When the feast for reason is drawing 
to its close, Dr. Bieger makes a touching 
appeal to our feelings by telling us how his 
darling codex ‘ eleganter exaratus iam specie 
arridet legenti ;) and even more pathetic is 
the conclusion, where he says that if the 
codex is not so all-important for Persius as 
for Juvenal, this is not to be considered its 
fault, but its misfortune in having respect- 
able rivals still surviving. To take one 
instance out of the middle of the pamphlet, 
it is surely futile to talk of the ‘egregia dili- 
gentia religioque’ with which C has preserved 
turdarum, vi. 24, when a majority of the 
extant MSS. have done the same. 

Apart from these little tokens of feeling, 
which detract slightly from our full conti- 
dence in Dr. Bieger’s results where we have 
not thoroughly checked him, but which 
under the circumstances are half excusable, 
his work deserves the highest praise. He 
has taken an immense amount of trouble 
throughout: e.g. in order better to estimate 
the comparative probabilities of libavit and 
libabit, ii. 5, he has not shrunk from working 
right through his author to note the com- 
parative frequency with which the two tenses 
are used with the required meaning. He 
has that all-important attribute of an editor, 
strong common-sense ; and a certain lucidity 
which enables him sometimes to make his 
points clear even when (e.g. p. 36 etc.) his 
points are such small ones that we at first 
suspect him of over-refinement. 

Among his best pieces of work seem to us 
to be :— 
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His defence of C’s morituro verba Catoni 
Dicere, iii. 45. 

His suggestions as to how the various 
readings of i. 74 arose. 

And his discussion of that most awkward 
passage, i. 8—12, which he rightly says no 
editor has satisfactorily cleared up. Here 
he seems to show real power, and does bring 
us somewhere near a solution. 

v. 78, again, he demolishes Biicheler's 
momento temporis very satisfactorily. 

We must protest against the defence of 
rogiis v. 134 (which Biicheler himself is in- 
clined now to give up), on the ground that 
nothing is too unmetrical for Persius: this 
premiss being proved by a pile of passages, 
including some, ¢.g. ili. 28, millesime, where 
the grammar has been sacrificed in order to 
keep the metre correct! Is there really any 
reason why we should not here have re- 
course to the despised ¢, and read rogitas ? en 
saperdam, and suppose that some scribe who 
knew not metre preferred the simple verb 
and thought the plural number more 
correct 

iv. 31. Is it possible plaudere olla can 
be construed ‘to applaud because of porridge’? 
We think not. 

v. 124. Dr. Bieger is wrong in saying 
‘Codicem C viri docti silentio praeterierunt.’ 
Jahn! discusses the reading swmis, and rejects 
it as the ‘ lectio facilior.’ Conington is doubt- 
ful whether it is not the better reading. 

v. 97. Almost ali the MSS. read vitiavit. 
Dr. Bieger wonders whence the editors got 
their vitiabit. No doubt from the Scholium 
‘quod agendo pejus efficiat.’ He restores 
vitiavit. The mood seems a little strange. 
Might we not follow one of the inferior 
MSS. and read vitiarit ? 

There is no doubt that every student of 
Persius ought to possess and master this 
little pamphlet. 

We shall hope to hear more of Dr. Bieger. 

G. R. Scorr. 


COWAN’S EDITION OF PLINY’S LETTERS. 


Pliny’s Letters. Books I. and II. Edited 
by James Cowan. Pp. xxxiv. 198. Mac- 
millan, 1889. Classical Series. 5s. 


As there is too much of the younger Pliny’s 
correspondence for complete undergraduate 
study, and as the letters differ widely in im- 
portance and interest, it seems to us better 
that they be read in selections than consecu- 


tively in any part. It is certainly dispraise 
of an author if a portion of his writings is 
superior to the whole, but this must perhaps 
be said of Pliny. Nor does the average 
quality of the first two books appear to us 
to be equal to that of any later couple. 
There are indeed here many attractive 
glimpses of Pliny as a man and as a friend, 
and some contributions to our knowledge of 
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Roman life and manners ; but, on the whole, 
the letters of permanent value come later 
on, and one’s acquaintance with this accom- 
plished Roman gentleman gets little beyond 
an introduction. While therefore we cannot 
share Mr. Cowan’s (p. v.) regret that Pliny 
is ‘known to school-boys chiefly by selec- 
tions,’ yet for his own preference for con- 
secutive reading his edition can be heartily 
commended. It shows a good knowledge of 
Pliny himself and of the literature to which 
his correspondence has given rise. 

The introduction treats of the life of 
Pliny, the chronology of the epistles, and 
contains two of the five extant Plinian in- 
scriptions. The life is an excellent digest of 
Mommsen’s exhaustive study (Hermes, 1868), 
though the statement (p. xx.) that Pliny’s 
wife survived him is not in Mommsen nor 
has it any justification. Some account of 
Pliny’s style and Latinity should here have 
been given; Mr. Cowan’s judgment on these 
important points can be but scantily gleaned 
from scattered remarks in the notes. The 
chronology of the letters is unsatisfactorily 
dealt with. Mommsen’s and Gemohl’s con- 
flicting views are given without any attempt 
to decide between them, nor do the notes 
take due account of the conclusions of either 
of these scholars: thus I. 10 and I. 12 are 
incorrectly put under Trajan. The only 
effort to elucidate the inscriptions is a 
blunder: OVF (p. xxxi.) is of course for 
Oufentina (tribu), not for ‘ Ufentinus.’ The 
insertion of a plan of the Laurentine villa, 
though, as the editor feels, it must be taken 
as only a possible picture, will help toward 
understanding the somewhat tangled descrip- 
tion in the text. 

Each letter is preceded by a succinct and 
clear statement of the subject-matter. The 
printing is excellent, and the orthography is, 
with few exceptions, conformed to the best 
standards. Since the discovery in 1881 of 
the cinerary urns of the family of Minicius 
Fundanus there is no longer ground for the 
spelling ‘ Minutio’ (p. 14). And why does 
Mr. Cowan persistently in text and notes 
give the exploded form conditio? Descrip- 
serat (p. 45) should be discripserat, and in- 
cohart is certainly preferable to inchoari (p. 
54). We have noticed but two misprints, 
deseret (p. 35) and efflagitatem (p. 43). 

The notes follow the text, and are them- 
selves followed by a serviceable index. The 
commentary seems to us, both in scope and 
amount, to be well adapted for school and 
early college use. Real difficulties are 


honestly grappled with, and we have found 
ourselves in easy accord with most of the 


editor’s interpretations. But is serviens (I. 
3, 1) correctly translated ‘ which gives such 
a pleasant prospect’? The epithet seems to 
us not so much aesthetic as to refer to the 
practical advantages of the nearness of the 
lake: one can think inter alia of fishing, 
bathing, boating and of the source of the 
canal. V. 6, 23, which is quoted in support 
of the editor’s view, really makes against it, 
unless Pliny is there offensively tautological. 
For there the fair prospect—the picturesque- 
ness—is indicated not by servit, but partly 
by dispicit, and still more by visu iucundam. 
The explanation of eloquentiam (I. 5, 3) is to 
be found in the previous sentence (simiam... 
stigmosum) rather than in the citation from 
IV. 7, 4. Few will probably discover with 
the editor in auribus (I. 21, 2) ‘a sly, 
though feeble, allusion to the piercing of the 
ears of slaves’! Pliny is at times very 
artificial, but he hardly deserves such esoteric 
treatment. Far-fetched also is ‘lived to 
enjoy’ as an interpretation of swperviait (IT. 
1, 2), nor is it consistent with the editor’s 
syntax of annis in the same sentence. By 
giving to gloriae the concrete meaning which 
abstract nouns often have at this time, all 
becomes clear. The point of II. 1, 12 is 
missed by translating imagines ‘dreams,’ a 
meaning supported neither by the context 
nor by the quotation from Vergil (Aen. I. 
407). Twice (I. 14, II. 7) Minicius Macrinus 
is said to be the Macrinus of Persius’ second 
satire: the identity is possible, but entirely 
without proof. 

As Mr. Cowan thinks (p. v.) that his notes 
will be found ‘sufficiently advanced for 
students at the University,’ we are surprised 
that he gives no account of the manuscripts 
of Pliny, and in fact usually ignores im- 
portant variants. Thus in the note on excude 
(I. 3, 4) nothing is said of the superior 
reading exclude, nor are we told that princt- 
piorum libri (II. 5, 12) has better support 
than principia librorum (questionably trans- 
lated ‘ specimens’). Ample space could have 
been gained for a suitable use of this adjunct 
of Latin study by excluding what we must 
consider superfluous matter. Thus, of in- 
significant value and of doubtful taste is the 
frequent quotation of other editors’ state- 
ments merely to refute them, as Gesner’s 
(p. 107), Déring’s (p. 124), Gierig’s (p. 139), 
Cataneus’ (p. 135), Mommsen’s (p. 166). 
Altogether irrelevant too is the note on 
depellere = ‘wean’ (p. 170), and even if it 
be true that ‘the Romans, like the Greeks, 
had a very limited flora,’ the assertion at p. 
176 is quite gratuitous. 

In his note on est in usu (I. 17, 2) the 
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editor speaks of his inability to find the con- 
struction elsewhere: not to go beyond 
Pliny’s contemporaries, it may be found in 
his uncle (Pliny, V.H. XVIII. 179), in his 
teacher (Quint. VIIL 6, 75), and in his 
literary friend (Tac. H. V. 6). 

As this book will be used largely by 
learners of Latin we must regret that it 
takes so little notice of the strange alchemy 
by which the gold of the language was trans- 
muted into silver. We look in vain for 
recognition of such subtle and, in their 
aggregate, revolutionary changes as the 
almost complete abandonment of the period ; 
the small use of relative words ; the fading 
away of some particles, and the new mean- 
ings of others, as quatenus (I. 7,5), quoque 
(I. 8, 6), an (I. 18, 5), alioqui (I. 20, 2); 
the iterative subjunctive (I. 12, 7); the sub- 
junctive with guamquam (II. 13, 8); the 
bold use of participles, as disserentés (I. 8, 
6), silenda (I. 8, 15), dictwro (II. 11, 14), 
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twnetis (II. 17, 2); the semi-poetic diction, of 
which I. 3 is a conspicuous illustration ; the 
naturalization of Greek words, as bibliopola 
I. 2, 6), scholasticus (II. 3, 5), mesochorus 
(IL. 14, 7) ; the modern meanings of ancient 
words, as frequenter and publico (I. 1, 1), 
defunctus (II. 7, 7), nwmerosus (II. 14, 7); 
the shifted position of igitur (II. 6, 7); the 
tendency to begin clauses with verbs, as I. 
12, 8—12. Such minutiae are certainly not 
the essential things for which Pliny deserves 
a prominent place in our schemes of Latin 
study, nor are they the license of a single 
author nor the dross of modern grammarians 
and pedants ; they are the visible and col- 
lateral proof of far-reaching changes in a 
mighty people and civilization, and heralds 
of the impending collapse of an imperial 
language. 
Tracy Peck. 
Yale University. 


THACKERAY’S TRANSLATIONS FROM PRUDENTIUS. 


Translations from Prudentius: A Selection 
Srom his Works, rendered in English Verse, 
with an Introduction and Notes. By 
Francis St. TuHackeray, M.A., 
F.8.A., Vicar of Mapledurham, formerly 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
Assistant Master at Eton. London: G. 
Bell and Sons. 1890. Small 8vo. Pp. 
Ixxiii. 231. Ts. 6d. 


In the preparation of this choice and taste- 
fully printed little volume Mr. Thackeray 
has shown the care and scholarship we 
should have expected from him. The trans- 
lations extend to about 1500 lines of Eng- 
lish, of which the author’s own share is 
nearly 1100, the rest being from the pens of 
Sir George Young, Dr. Gregory Smith, Mr. 
Robert Bridges, Mr. R. F. Towndrow, and 
the Rev. E. D. Stone. These are prefaced 
by an introduction, treating of the life and 
times of Prudentius, the social and religious 
aspect of his age, his language and metre, 
and the like. On some points it might have 
been well to consult Résler’s Der Katholische 
Dichter, Aurelius Prudentius Clemens (Frei- 
burg, 1886), as for instance on the curiously 
designated ‘Dittochaeon’ (p. liii: comp. 
Roésler, p. 29n). At the end is a body of 
notes, many of them showing considerable 
research. The reader’s convenience is con- 
sulted by having the Latin text of the 


hymns, which are chiefly from the Cathe- 
merinon and Peristephanon, printed opposite 
the English version. The volume is further 
adorned with two facsimiles: one from the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
representing Prudentius at prayer ; the other 
a specimen of the famous Codex Puteanus, 
no. 8084 in the National Library at Paris. 
As a contribution by the way to the dis- 
cussion on the date of this MS. (p. 229), the 
short monograph of M. Léopold Delisle is 
worth referring to. He entertains no doubt 
of the autograph written on it being that of 
Vettius Agorius Basilius, the annotator of 
Horace ; and, as he was consul in 527, this 
would make the MS. belong to the begin- 
ning and not to the end of the sixth century. 

Prudentius is by no means an easy author 
to translate, at least for any length con- 
secutively. An anthology of short pieces 
might be made from him without difficulty ; 
but his prolixity, his repetitions and fond- 
ness for minute details would make a con- 
tinuous translation insufferably tedious. 
This may have been one cause of the com- 
parative neglect of him in this country, of 
which Mr. Thackeray complains. He has 
not, however, been quite so unrepresented in 
English versions as his latest translator 
seems to think. Besides the familiar ren- 
derings of Archbishop Trench, and some in 
rhythmical prose by the Rev. G. Morison, to 
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which allusion is made, a passage from the 
Apotheosis will be found translated in the 
Remains of Myles Coverdale, Bishop of 
Exeter. A couple of stanzas may be given 
from this as a specimen of the quaint metre 
adopted :— 
8 
‘There is no tooth 
Nor nail so small, 
Nor ear so little, 
But though it fall, 


9 
Yet perish it shall 
Not finally, 
But out of grave 
Rise certainly.’ 


A short passage from the Peristephanon will 
also be found translated by Dr. W. Fulke, 
Master of Pembroke, and a metrical version 
of the Ales diet nuncius was inserted in the 
Private Prayers put forth by authority of 
Queen Elizabeth. In more recent times a 
writer in Blackwood’s Magazine (May 1821), 
with the signature T. D., translated part 
of the Martyrdom of St. Eulalia, and the 
short but striking piece (Peristephanon, viii) 
on a Baptismal Font at Calahorra, standing 
on the spot where the blood of martyrs had 
been shed. The lines of Prudentius are here 
vigorous, and some of them are not un- 
worthily rendered :— 


‘ Haurit terra sacros aut fonte aut sanguine 
rores, 
Exundatque suo iugiter uda Deo. 
Ipse loci est Dominus, laterum cui vulnere 
utroque 
Hine cruor effusus fluxit et inde latex.’ 


‘The joyful waters sparkle o’er the brim, 
Where martyrs’ wounds once pour’d a 
crimson flood, 
And blest are both—and sacred still to Him 
Who shed for us that water and that 
blood.’ 


In 1845 a version of the Cathemerinon and 
some of the other poems, by an anonymous 
translator, was published by Rivingtons. 
Though perhaps too suggestive of Scott, 
many of the lines run well, as do these from 
the Martyrdom of St. Eulalia (Peristeph. 
iii.) 

‘ Above, the traceries to the view 

In golden lustre glow, 
And flowers of many a form and hue 

Are carv’d in stone below ; 

Well might you deem some meadow there 
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Blush’d with spring’s blossoms sweet 
and fair, 
Such as kind hands bestow— 
The crocus and the violet, 
By winter's breath unsullied yet.’ 


The translations in the work before us vary 
considerably in merit. This might be ex- 
pected, both from the extent of ground 
covered, and from the variety of translators. 
Occasionally Mr. Thackeray is very happy : 


‘Perfidus ille Deo, quamvis non perfidus 
Urbi.’ 

‘Faithful to Rome, though faithless to his 
God’ (p. xii.). 


‘Mens aestuans procellis,’ &e. 


‘The mind in tempests heaving, 
Pierced through by sorrow’s shaft, 
Oblivious of her grieving, 
Drinks in the welcome draught.’ 
(p. 49) 
‘Fercula nostra Deum sapiant 
Christus et influat in pateras.’ 


‘O God, our banquet leaven, 
O Saviour, flow thou in our cups to 
crown.’ (p. 27) 


These and many more such examples catch 
the eye without research. In the last ex- 
tract by the way there is an apparent in- 
completeness in the original which does not 
seem to have been noticed. As the stanza 
ends with an invocation to 7rina metas, and 
Deus and Christus have been specified, it 
would seem natural to have expected Spiritus. 
This was perceived by Jortin, who conjec- 
tured Spiritus influat for Christus et influat. 
See his Zracts, Philological, Critical, &e., ii. 
p. 314. One of the weakest of Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s stanzas, in our opinion, is that on 
35 :— 


‘From many a source we men our flames 
derive, 
Dry wood, or cresset fed with oil’s [rich ?] 
dew : 
Wax taper from the honey-strainéd hive 
We press, or cottons steeped the lamp. 
imbue.’ 


Both he and his collaborateurs have shrunk 
from following Prudentius step by step 
through long passages. No poet could do 
so and remain a poet. The Abbé Bayle has 
indeed struggled manfully through the 
Cathemerinon, and not shirked a single 
fence. But his sermo pedestris, side by side 
with the poet’s lines, reminds us of the 
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laborious progress of one who follows 
mounted, along the banks of a river, the 
course of some swift boatrace on its 
waters. 

Mr. Bridges, in particular, seems to have 
found a close rendering so impracticable, 
that he occasionally makes a rather wide 
detour, as in the seventh stanza on p. 21. 
But some of his lines are elegant, as— 


‘ The darkness of earth is torn 
By the level spears of the morn ; 
The colours return and play 
In the smile of the star of day.’ 
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It would be invidious to compare in detail 
the workmanship of the several contributors, 
But a parting homage must in justice be 
rendered to the very graceful and finished 
rendering of Mr. Stone with which the col- 
lection appropriately ends. If no extract is 
here given, it is simply because to break it 
would be to spoil it. 

Where the editorial work has been so 
very careful, blemishes are hard to discover. 
On p. lix. line 17, tanto should be tanta. 
In what is said, p. lxii., about the Lesser 
Asclepiad, Meineke’s canon should be re- 
membered. J. H. Lupron, 


BATIFFOL'’S STUDIA PATRISTICA. 


Studia Patristica. \ Etudes, etc. publiées par 
Abbé P. Batirron. Ier fascicule: Le 
Livre de la Priére d’ Aseneth: Etude sur 
l Origine de ce Livre apocryphe de 1’A.T., 
Texte grec inédit et version Latine inédite 
du xiii. Siécle (incomplete, pp. 1—80, 8vo. 
Paris, Leroux. 1889). 5 fres. 


THE first instalment of the Abbé Batiffol’s 
projected series of Studia Patristica is a 


fragment. He has published his dissertation 
on the ‘ Prayer of Asenath,’ and a portion of 
the Greek text, postponing, for unexplained 
reasons, the completion of the ‘ fascicule’ by 
the conclusion of the Greek text and the 
Latin version. But what lies before us, 
namely the dissertation and nearly all the 
Greek text, contains the main points of 
interest. An abridged Latin version, as it 
now proves to be, of the story of Asenath, 
daughter of Potiphera the priest of On (Gen. 
xli. 45) was published in the Speculum 
Historiale of Vincent of Beauvais, and 
translated into several languages, including 
Icelandic. The same Latin version was re- 
printed by Fabricius (Cod. pseudep. V.T. I. 
774 sqq.) in 1723, with a fragment of the 
Greek original (i. II. 85 sq). The full 
Latin text used by Vincent was found by 
Mr. Montague Rhodes James in two thir- 
teenth century mss. in the Corpus Library at 
Cambridge. In 1885 an Armenian version 
was published at Venice, and there are traces 
of Ethiopian and Arabic versions. A 
Syriac version was published at Leyden in 
1870 from a ms. of the sixth or seventh 
century, where it purports to have been ren- 
dered from the Greek by one Moses, from 
an original in the Episcopal Library at the 
Syrian Beroea. This Moses, of Aggel, who 


isotherwise known as a translatorfrom Greek 
into Syriac, flourished a.p. 550—570. The 
Greek story of Asenath is therefore at any 
rate as early as the sixth century. 

The Abbé Batiffol has superseded the 
fragmentary text printed by Fabricius (from 
cod. Baroce. 148, cent. xv.) by the recovery 
of the entire Greek text from four mss., 
three (Vat. gr. 803, cent. xi. ; Palat. gr. 17, 
cent. x.—xi.; Pulat. gr. 364, cent. xv.) col- 
lated by himself, the fourth (Baroce. 147, 
cent. xv.) by Mr. M. R. James. 

Asenath, daughter of Potiphera priest 
of Heliopolis, brought up by her father in 
strict seclusion and in the religion of Egypt, 
rejects with scorn her father’s proposal that 
she should marry the viceroy Joseph, a mere 
Canaanite shepherd. But the arrival of 
Joseph in all his splendour fills her with 
shame and remorse. An interview takes 
place, but Joseph orders her out of his sight, 
as a strange woman. Her father, however, 
assures him that she is his sister, being like 
himself a virgin ; and, after eight days, the 
marriage takes place, and Joseph becomes 
the father of Manassehand Ephraim. Thea 
follow the years of famine. Jacob on his 
arrival in Egypt blesses and kisses his son’s 
bride, who returns his salute (according to 
the Syriac version) ‘like one who has come 
home from a long warfare.’ There follows 
a design against Asenath on the part of 
Pharaoh’s son, aided by the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah, but frustrated by the help of 
Benjamin and the sons of Leah. Pharaoh’s 
son is killed, Pharaoh dies of grief, and 
Joseph and Asenath reign in his stead. 

Such are the outlines of the story, and its 
motive and spirit are so far Jewish rather 
than Christian. But, so regarded, the story 
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does not explain itself. The removal of the 
bar to Joseph’s marriage with Asenath by 
her father’s declaration that she is a sister, 
because a virgin (c. vii.), savours of Christian 
mysticism rather than of Jewish fable. 
This point however is cleared up by the 
legend, of which traces are contained in post- 
Talmudic Jewish literature, that Asenath was 
the daughter of Dinah by Shechem, sent away 
by Jacob to Egypt, guided thither by 
Michael the archangel, and brought up in 
Egypt by Joseph’s future father-in-law. 
The Greek story of Asenath, then, appears 
to borrow its main outline from a legend 
already current in Jewish schools (though 
preserved to us only by later authorities), 
from which it omits the dvayvwpices of 
Asenath by Joseph and by Jacob, although 
traces of the lost details are still preserved, 
especially in the Syriac version. This 
hypothesis is confirmed by a Syriac docu- 
ment published by Oppenheim, which sum- 
marises the Jewish legend of Asenath and 
Dinah in a form betraying a common origin 
with the Greek story of Asenath. 

The Christian adaptation of the story is 
apparent mainly ina long episode which 
fills the interval between Joseph’s recognition 
of Asenath as a sister and her marriage to 
him. The period is for her one of prepara- 
tion for * eating the bread of life’ and drink- 
ing the cup of blessing. It is passed in 
mourning and penitence, fasting and prayer. 
On the eighth morning a ‘man from heaven’ 
appears in refulgent light, announces him- 
self as 6 dpxiotparyyos Kupiov rod Oeod, and 
summons her to put off her mourning, to 
gird herself as a virgin, to unveil her head. 
She is to be called rods xatradvyjs, is to be 
the refuge of multitudes of all nations. 
She is then fed with a miraculous honeycomb, 
which is declared to be the bread of life and 
cup of immortality. The angel vanishes, 
Joseph arrives, and the story proceeds on its 
course, 

As to the interpretation of the symbolism, 
M. Batiffol rejects the view that Asenath is 
meant for a type of the Church, or of the 
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penitent soul, and prefers to see in her a type 
of virginity ‘ representée sous des traits qui 
la font ressembler par endroits a I’Eglise, et 
plus encore au personnage indeterminé des 
Orantes.’ His grounds for this view must 
be judged by those who read the book for 
themselves, as also must those on which he 
settles the source of the book in its Christian 
form. He decides for Phrygia, mainly on 
account of (1) the very exceptional feature 
of the unveiling of the virgin, which by a 
somewhat subtle inference from language 
used by Tertullian he connects not indeed 
with Montanism, but with Greek-speaking 
orthodox churches ‘qui n’étaient pas sans 
attaches avec les Montanistes, les xara 
Ppvyas’ ; (2) the dpyurrparnyos invested with 
a dignity scarcely less than that of Joseph, 
the type of Christ (e.g. dows xara TO 
"Iwond «7.4. xiv). The title ‘ Archis- 
trategos’ was appropriated to the archangel 
Michael; and it was precisely in the 
churches of Phrygia that the worship of 
Michael went to the length almost of deifi- 
cation, It was the Colossians (Col. ii. 8) that 
8. Paul warned against the worship of angels, 
and it was at Chonae, the later city which 
inherited the civic identity of Colossae, that 
the superlative devotion to 8. Michael gave 
rise to the miraculous story commemorated 
by the Greek church on the sixth of 
September. 

As to date, we have seen that the story 
is as early as the sixth century; and M. 
Batiffol with good reason places it not earlier 
than the fifth. The date accordingly fur- 
nishes one more point of contact between 
this my-tical romance and the Narratio de 
Miraculo S. Michaelis. 

There are other points of interest which 
have been passed over in the above account, 
especially the transformation of the tale into 
a Mahometan romance in Persia. We shall 
look forward with interest to the publication 
of the remainder of the text with the Latin 
version, and to the continuation of the Abbé 
Batittfol’s series of Studia. 

A. RoBertson. 


KING AND COOKSON’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF GREEK AND LATIN. 


Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. 
Kine and Cookson. Clarendon Press. 
1890. 215 pp. 5s. 6d. 


Tus little book is an abridgment of the 
well-kuown work by the same authors, with 
NO. XXXVIII, VOL. IV. 


an additional chapter on the syntactical 

systems of Greek and Latin, and is intended 

for the use of junior students. The first 

and second parts (162 pp.) are clear, concise, 

and accurate, corrections having been made 

since the larger work was published and 
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reviewed, and on the whole they thoroughly 
satisfy the need for a sound hand-book, 
avoiding doubtful points, if possible, and 
giving all the elements that ought to be 
known. There is not very much fresh to 
note in these parts. There is no reference 
on p. 161 to Dr. Postgate’s obviously correct 
theory on the future participle : viz. that the 
declinable forms -urum, -uram, -urum were 
derived from the indeclinable fut. inf. (cf. 
ap. Gellium ‘credo inimicos meos hoc dictur- 
wm’)—a compound of the dative of the 
verbal stem -tu and ‘erum’ an infinitive 
form from Jes ‘be’ (the rhotacism being 
due to the form being enclitic) ; so venturum 
= ventu(e)rum = ventu(e)sum = to be for 
coming. One would have thought also that 
Mr. Conway’s views on rhotacism in Italy 
were sufficiently ‘final’ to be at least men- 
tioned on p. 60. 

In view of the various criticisms on the 
larger work (which the first two parts of 
this book represent), it seems better to con- 
fine attention to the third part (chapter x), 
53 pp. which deals with the syntactical 
systems of Greek and Latin. This, unfor- 
tunately, often lacks the clearness, accuracy, 
and research, shown on every page of the 
first parts. As to clearness, one might 
safely defy junior students (for whom the 
book professes to be written) to make head 
or tail of the first seven lines on the accusa- 
tive on p. 175. An example or two might 
have made the right answer to the enigma 
at least possible. 

The first ten pages are good, and just what 
they should be. Then come the cases ; and 
here the work errs, both from inaccuracy 
and from a desire to parcel out uses into 
neat little packets. Now surely, if two once 
distinct cases were allied so closely as to 
come to form one syncretic case in later 
language, we may reasonably look for one 
or more connecting usages, belonging more 
or less to both cases in common. It is cor- 
rectly pointed out, of course, that the form 
of the case-endings also helps and directs 
the fusion, but the links of meaning are 
certainly more interesting, and should un- 
doubtedly have been given to explain the 
fact that the uses of the different factors of 
syncretic cases overlap. This fact is stated 
on p. 174, with one instance ; two more are 
given on p. 180, and one on p. 181. In the 
actual treatment of the instances given, the 
principle seems absolutely disregarded. One 
might suggest some such outlines (but 
adapted of course to the requirements of 
junior students) as the following, which omit 
rom. voc. acc. as non-syncretic cases. 
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“The dative and instrumental or comita- 
tive are connected in Greek by the use 
to denote an agent (eg. IyAciwn Sapeis is 
given as instrumental on p. 184, while ra coi 
mwexpayyeva is explained as true dative on p. 
183), and by the ‘ person interested ’ (dative) 
being closely allied to the ‘ person connected 
with an action’ (comitative), e.g. in cot dp’ 
éoréucOa. The instrumental or comitative 
and locative, secondly, are connected both in 
Latin and Greek by the extension of both 
to express widely the circumstances of an 
action, and by such uses as ‘bam forte via 
sacra,’ ‘vincere pugna,’ and otyp. The in- 
strumental and ablative or separative, thirdly, 
are connected in Latin by the idea of that 
from which action proceeds, and by such uses 
as ‘Apollo Iove natus est.’ Lastly, the 
ablative or separative and genitive are con- 
nected in Greek perhaps by the partitive use : 
e.g. Eiot ris Bowrias ‘Thebes is a 
part of Boeotia’ (genitive) almost suggests 
‘Thebes is a slice out of Boeotia’ (ablative), 
and especially by such genitives as with 
dpmowpos, kpeirrwv.” This it is now-a-days un- 
pardonable to omit even in a brief ‘account 
of the cases, which is to be rational: and ac- 
curate and arouse some interest in ‘junior 
students.’ 

A study of Curtius’ Greek Grammar Ex- 
plained would have cleared up many things 
in this department as in others, e.g. that it 
is often impossible to treat of the ablatival 
functions of the genitive in Greek apart 
from the genitival functions: they run into 
one another far too much. Some instances 
are given on p. 180. But the fact is dis- 
regarded on p. 181: eg. the genitive with 
superlatives is surely not an ablatival geni- 
tive; cp. the Sanskrit use of genitive or 
locative. 

To turn to special faults, it is misleading 
to say that the accusative with pevyw denotes 
the ‘point of departure’; which a junior 
student would naturally suppose denoted by 
the ablatival or separative case alone: of 
course it is really dependent on the transi- 
tive meaning of ‘avoid’ acquired by devyu. 
How the accusative in apposition to the 
sentence is adverbial, and that it is the 
verbal notion of the sentence as a whole, 
rather than any special verb, to which the 
accusative is ‘adverbial,’ should be explained 
on p. 178. 

Is it not absurd to adhere to the tradi- 
tional notion that the genitive with verbs is 
always quasi-partitive? For such is the 
inference naturally drawn from p. 179 by 
junior students. The partitive functions of 
the genitive seem to be generally over-rated, 
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being too often used as a loophole of escape in 
imperfectly understood constructions. Does 
kpivonat Oavdrov (not Odvarov, by the way, 
p. 179) mean that I am condemned to a part 
of the totality of death, or partly condemned 
to death or xexoAwrar that he is 
partly angry with the Cyclops, or angry with 
a part of the Cyclops? No such notion was 
contained, as a rule; rather, it depends, 
except where the genitive is clearly abla- 
tival, in what is often a loose and quasi-ad- 
jectival connexion, on the noun-notion which 
the verb contains, and so is not unnatural 
in Greek, where the genitive’s original sphere 
(viz. ‘the connexion between noun and 
noun’) is much enlarged by the addition of 
ablatival functions. Again, it is hard to fix 
on many instances of the ablatival genitive, 
in Greek, pur et simple; e.g. dpowos can 
hardly be explained differently from éuporpos, 
or xpeirrwv from éyxparyjs, though the geni- 
tive with comparatives is one of the most 
distinct traces of the ablatival use. The 
principle mentioned at the bottom of p. 180 
should be applied to the ablatival instances 
given, especially where Latin shows a geni- 
tive; cp. egeo, expers. It is misleading to 
let the student infer that the principle does 
not apply to such instances. Lastly, Roby 
would be more than surprised to see tanti 
explained as a genitive after his elaborate 
proof that it is a locative. 

It seems rash to assume, as on p. 181, 
that the meaning of the instrumental, in 
the instrumental or comitative case, was de- 
rived from that of accompaniment. One would 
naturally assume the reverse process, or at 
least allow the uses to be coeval. The 
failure to perceive that locative and instru- 
mental in Greek and Latin are seldom to be 
dogmatically distinguished might have been 
avoided by a brief study of Roby’s prefatory 
remarks on the ablative in Latin (1164 ‘any 
sharp separation between the locative and 
instrumental is impracticable’). Thus vin- 
cere pugna should not be explained as 
locatival solely, or ovyyj as purely instru- 
mental. A study of Roby’s introduction 
would also have prevented the authors from 
confusing such a dative as BovAopevw poi 
éorw with praesidio esse, and seemingly 
thinking them identical because they happen 
to have the same name: of course po is a 
dative allied to the dative of the possessor 
and agrees with it ; also BovAopevy, 
as containing the logical predication, precedes 
the verb and yo.—whereas praesidio is predi- 
cative dative in quite a different sense (to 
which even the nearest construction in Greek 
is found in the infinitive perhaps, and in 


Thue. 3, 82, tH tov évavriwy 
kakwoe.), being itself the grammatical predi- 
cate, agreeing with nothing, and capable of 
following esse. Curtius’ Greek Grammar Ex- 
plained is not sufticiently followed, especially 
in the treatment of the syncretic cases ; yet 
for its size it is perhaps the most suggestive 
of all treatises on syntax, containing much 
that is now universally admitted, and not 
easily obtainable from other sources, Cur- 
tius, unlike the authors, shows the exact 
point of difference between the two main 
uses of the pure dative, distinguishing the 
dative of the indirect object, as required by 
the sense (e.g. in do librum tibi, where we 
instinctively ask who the person is to whom 
the book is given, and in adfinis tibi simi- 
larly), from the dative of interest, or dativus 
commodi and incommodi, not absolutely re- 
quired by the sense, but making the mean- 
ing more exact: a branch of this second 
division is the ethic dative, e.g. ‘ quid mihi 
Celsus agit ?’ not demanded by the construc- 
tion, but supplied by a delicate refinement of 
feeling. One could wish a long adieu to such 
mean-nothings to the junior students as 
‘relatival’ or ‘connecting’ cases. All cases 
are connecting cases and relatival cases—the 
only question is, ‘What is the relation or 
connexion they express!’ This dative (op- 
pidum venientibus and év is of 
course a loose extension of the ‘ dativus 
commodi.’ Under the pure dative should 
come which, like xvvéy Bade and 
méprev tut, is derived from the ‘dativus 
commodi’; it should not come, as on p. 
183, with aifépc vaiwy under the locative 
dative, which natutally can only mean the 
function of the locative (to express ‘ place 
where’) absorbed by the dative. The dative 
with xowds cannot be regarded as solely 
dative of the accompaniment (comitative 
dative), but is a pure dative also. We 
cannot separate xowds airois from construc- 
tions like communis alicui in Latin. Because 
kowds and éroua: denote the idea of ‘accom- 
paniment’ in themselves, it is no argument 
that datives with them are necessarily ‘ comi- 
tative’; for they may be datives of the 
person interested. On p. 184 the dative of 
the agent with a passive participle should 
not be explained as instrumental after being 
given as pure dative on p. 183, without 
a word to explain that, though originally a 
pure dative (v. Roby II. p. lxxi), yet such a 
dative is logically quasi-instrumental, and 
it and the instrumental often converge. 

The cases have been dealt with fully, be- 
cause junior students have todevote more time 
to them than to other parts of syntax. The 
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authors should have brought their remarks 
up to the Attic period by adding that the 
uses of plain cases in Homer's time are wider 
than in later Greek, plain cases being super- 
seded (as thought becomes more refined and 
delicate) by prepositional uses, which denote 
the circumstances and direction of the verb 
more finely and accurately. 

The treatment of the verb is clear and 
good, especially that of the voices. In the 
case of éAavvw the object may be ‘sup- 
pressed,’ when it is used intransitively. 
But is it not more true to say, as a rule, 
that the verb has a flexible meaning, and 
that the cases it takes, or its intransitive 
use, depend on what its tinge of meaning is, 
and on the analogy of constructions with 
groups of words allied in meaning; as 
one could, e.g., naturally use with é&orapa, 
ace. gen. or dat. or no case, according to the 
shades of meaning é&orayo: is required to 
express, viz. ‘quit,’ ‘go out from,’ ‘ yield,’ 
‘depart,’ and according as it assimilates 
in meaning to Acirw, Baivw éx, wapeixw, 
drreypt 

With regard to the infinitive it would be 
worth while, instead of stating the view of 
Monro and others as if it were the only one, 
to consider whether, as Goodwin thinks, its 
strict case-meaning of a dative was not 
deadened even by Homer’s time; at any 
rate in Homer the meaning of a locative 
suits the sense often far better than that of 
a dative (an un-Greek dative by the way), 
though some forms are undoubtedly dative. 
Is it not easier to suppose the infinitive to 
be by Homer’s time, usually a dative, yet 
often merely the loose adverbial case-form 
of a verbal noun, capable of being subject 
or object, just as e or 76 eb = the idea or 
fact ‘being well’ is capable of it? Surely 
this is easier than to explain it in ot péev yap 
kaxov BaorAevepev as a dative of the ‘ work 
contemplated.’ It is to be regretted that 
the authors are so often ignorant of, or pre- 
fer to ignore, the views of Curtius and 
Roby. It might possibly have been a 
different thing had the views expressed in 
this book had the merit of simplicity. 

The aorist is not typically and essentially 
used of a momentary act, as one would 
gather from p. 189. An act may be a 
lengthy one and yet be expressed by aorist 
or imperfect (often indifferently), according 
as it is regarded as a whole incident com- 
prised in one view (not necessarily a momen- 
tary act), or as an act in progress. Curtius’ 
treatment is better and clearer, contain- 
ing (p. 212) Pott’s most valuable simile of 
the line and the point. Curtius also explains, 
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perhaps rightly, how the not-finite aorist 
forms, which originally did not denote past 
time, ¢.g. in ed éroinoas dvapvyocas pe, came 
to do so in many cases. In KvxAwrres déyov- 
rat €v SuxeAia oixnoa, he says, the dwelling 
is regarded merely as an incident (at first, 
though later oixjoa: was regarded as repre- 
senting the oblique of @xycav), and, if stress 
were laid on its continuance, we should cor- 
rectly say tore oixeiyv. But though originally 
such an aorist merely denoted an incident 
(the notion of past time being conveyed by 
the augment, which is here absent), yet we 
of necessity, as it were, in reference to 
another action regard an ‘incident’ as prior 
to it, unless the sentence implies the con- 
trary by inference. At any rate some ex- 
planation of this important factor in the 
development of syntax is required here. 

The subjunctive and optative 1 should 
prefer to explain, with Goodwin and others, 
the subjunctive as originally a strong future, 
whence its use as a future and an imperatival 
or hortative mood, and ‘he ‘optative’ asa 
weak or modified future, whence its use as a 
potential and an optative or wishing mood. 
The difficulty of explaining ‘ potentiality ’ as 
derived from ‘ wishing’ is almost fatal even 
by itself to the theory reproduced in this 
book, whereas the original use, akin to both, 
would be well illustrated by adris ’Apyetnv 
‘EXévynv Mevédaos dyoro. The editors do not 
seem to have seen Delbriick’s latest opinion, 
i.e. that given in his Alt-Jndische Syntax, 
which is practically very like Goodwin’s. 

The treatment of compound sentences is 
good, as is that of parataxis and hypotaxis: 
traces might have been given of logical 
parataxis surviving in relative sentences 
grammatically hypotactical, that is, when és, 
qui = ‘and he,’ ‘then he,’ ‘he,’ etc. Also 
Curtius’ very suggestive remarks on the 
development (pp. 220 and 221) might have 
supplemented the rather deficient account 
on p. 213 of this book. 

There is little else to note except that the 
instance dxovoe teiperOar Tpoas, with the 
mark that Tpéas by itself cannot be regarded 
as the object of dxovce, is ill-chosen after 
yap ddeAdedv ds eroveiro has been classed 
(p. 177) as an external object. 

On the whole, then, the first parts of the 
work are admirable—they show wonderful 
discrimination in selecting from a vast heap 
of materials, and are all that could be 
desired, and deserve much praise and thanks ; 
and if they are not so lucid as Victor Henry’s 
work, the fault lies with the English lan- 
guage and not with the authors. The syntax, 
though comprising, within a convenient com- 
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pass, very much that is really valuable, yet 
shows too little respect for some of the best 
modern work, and too frequent omissions 


Aeschines against Ctesiphon. Prof. Rurus 
B. RicHARDsON. 6s. 


Tuis is certainly the most useful edition of the 
Ctesiphontea with English notes, if not so thoughtful 
and original as that of Messrs. Simcox. The intro- 
duction is put together from the best authorities and 
brought up to date. In the explanatory notes Prof. 
Richardson follows Weidner pretty closely, nor pro- 
bably can any editor do better, if he is acquainted, 
as Prof. Richardson is, with German criticism on 
Weidner’s nétes. In historical matters Prof. 
Richardson does not always follow Weidner and 
seems sometimeS more reasonable and unbiassed. 
He quotes A. Schaefer and acknowledges obligation 
to Grote: to the latter indeed he might well have 
referred more frequently. 

It is to be regretted that a new edition of 
Aeschines in Ctesiphontem should ‘ substantially 
reproduce’ the text of Weidner, conjectures and all. 
Prof. Richardson quotes Cobet’s eulogy ‘ qui longe 
maximam mapeuBeBAnuevwv partem expunxit, 
complura feliciter emendavit, et de codicibus sanum 
ac prudens iudicium tulit,’ which he says ‘ is echoed’ 
by Blass and others. Where did Prof. Richardson 
hear that echo? Certainly not in Prof. Blass’s 
notices of Weidner’s text in Bursian’s Jahresberichte 
(ix. 289; xxi. 205): ‘Man mége den Handschriften 
misstrauen, misstrauen aber seinen eigenen Conjek- 
turen noch weit mehr: durch den Mangel dieses 
Misstrauens, und durch die einseitige Betonung ge- 
wisser Principiens, ist W.’s Verdienst um Aischines 
geringer geworden als es hiitte sein konnen.’ 


L’Esthétique d’Aristote et de ses successeurs, 
par Cx. Binarp. Paris, 1889. 


M. Bénarp is not one of those students who are bent 
on reading into old philosophers the newest ideas of 
the modern world. According to him Aristotle did 
not anticipate the theories of German philosophy.. It is 
only ‘le zéle d’anticipation et d’assimilation qui s’est 
emparé des historiens et des esthéticiens admirateurs 
4 bon droit d’Aristote’ that leads them to attribute 
to Aristotle ideas that he never entertained and to 
interpret his language in a sense at which he would 
have been greatly surprised, and which he would 
perhaps have had some difficulty in understanding. 
Careful and cautious students will probably agree very 
largely with M. Bénard, for the more we realise 
Aristotle’s point of view the more we shall see that it 
can seldom or never be identified with that of any 
modern thinker. 

Thus M. Bénard will not allow that Aristotle held 
any theory on the subject of beauty beyond the simple 
one of its depending on size and proportion, and he 
points out how accounts of 7d «addv which contain 
more than this really refer, not to beauty properly so 
called, but to the ‘beau moral’ which is another 
thing altogether. He finds further that Aristotle’s 
theory of art stands in no definite relation to any 
theory of beauty, and is in other respects very im- 
perfect. Indeed there is nothing formally more 
unsatisfactory in Aristotle’s divisions of human 
intelligence and its subjects than his treatment of 
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of essential points and explanations, to be 
to junior students anything like what tie 


first parts cannot fail to be. 
E. H. M. 


art. He seems to assign it to the sphere of rointixh, 
and yet, though it is hard to draw the line, there are 
many arts which produce no épyov and which would 
therefore seem not to conform to the definition and 
to belong rather to mpaxrixh. Again, though there is 
no doubt that in his classification it is dealt with by 
that part of the mind which he calls 7d Aoyiotixdy, 
excellence in art is not gpévnois, the characteristic 
excellence of that part, but something very different. 
No amount of practical wisdom will make a man a 
Phidias or a Raphael. From that useful little epitome 
by a later hand, the Magna Moralia, I should infer 
that Aristotle’s account of art really was imperfect in 
these respects and that the imperfection is not 
eS only, arising from the state of our text. 

. Bénard takes an equally sober view of Aristotle’s 
ulunots and combats the view which would make it 
essentially idealising : 

‘Si Vart n’est qu’une imitation de Ja nature, 
n’ayant pour origine qu’un instinct de curiosité, pour 
but que le plaisir qui nait de cet instinct satisfait, 
comment y voir une réalisation de l’idéal & la fagon 
de l’esthétique platonicienne et surtout de l’esthétique 
moderne ?’ 

He allows that it idealises in a sense. But what 
that sense is I find it somewhat difficult to gather 
from his brief statement. He proceeds to dwell upon 
Aristotle’s failure to recognise the really creative 
character of art. 

Passing on to tragedy and the «d@apois, the writer 
speaks with just disapproval of the way in which 
this unexplained expression has been, so to speak, 
appropriated and accommodated to their own theories 
by many eminent philosophers. In truth it would 
almost seem as though they proceeded in some such 
way as this: they elaborate some theory of the 
drama suitable to their own general view of the 
universe, and then ask themselves if by any possi- 
bility they can apply to that theory any such word 
as ‘ purification * or ‘ purgation’ : and if they find 
that by doing some violence to language and sense 
they just can, they boldly pronounce that that is 
certainly what Aristotle meant. But, while M. 
Bénard states several of these theories only to 
condemn them, he fails to give anything like a clear 
account of the plausible explanations that have been 
put forward by scholars better acquainted with Greek 
and with Aristotle, nor does he contribute anything 
definite of hisown. We are not much advanced by 
being told that, if we want a ‘ pensée générale qui ne 
soit pas sujette 4 contestation et qui pourtant ‘soit 
encore d’Aristote,’ the tragic effect is ‘de purifier 
lame, de l’élever, de l’ennoblir, de la dégager des 
pensées vulgaires.’ 

Perhaps the most substantial chapter in the book 
is that in which the writer gives an account of the 
chapters on tragedy and epic in the Poetics. He then 
goes on to Aristotle’s remarks on music, dancing ete., 
and in another chapter to painting, sculpture, and 
architecture as treated or neglected by him. The 
remaining half of the book is taken up with the 
aesthetic theories of the schools posterior to Aristotle 
and does not seem to call for much comment. It is 
from its nature very fragmentary, miscellaneous, and 
conjectural. It touches on various subjects that a 
severe critic might hold to be outside the proper 
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limits of its subject, ¢.g. the consistency of Lucretius 
in apostrophising Venus. 

A few of M. Bénard’s statements seem not alto- 
gether accurate. The definition of art as &ts pera 
Adyou aAnOods wointixh cannot be rightly rendered by 
‘Vhabitude ou faculté de produire le vrai avec re- 
flexion.’ Truth in Aristotle's definition belongs to 
the Adyos, not to the gpyov. Again, if we are to 
adhere closely to what Aristotle says and never go 
beyond it (which is M. Bénard’s very sound general 
principle),. we must not say that according to him 
‘all the arts’ are forms of imitation, for Aristotle 
only says it of some, waéoat only meaning all those 
just enumerated, 

The reader may perhaps be led by some of M. 
Bénard’s translations and comments to feel a little 
doubt as to the accuracy of his Greek scholarship. 
If he is, he will certainly not be reassured by the 
way in which Greek is given in this book. Almost 
every Greek sentence here quoted, and for the matter 
of that almost every Latin sentence too, contains 
some error. The spelling and the accentuation of 
Greek words are most distressing, From three or 
four pages I collect the following monstrosities : 
axplBouévas, moovpéva, eldos...€v TH Tvy- 
kdvovow, txacrov. In Latin I find besides innu- 
merable smaller blunders such things as ‘ operis quod 
onctis subjecitur’ (‘oculis subjicitur’), ‘ coetatis 
injusque notandae sunt tibi mores’ (‘aetatis 
cujusque notandi’), and a Lucretian hexameter 
* arma, vias, vestes, et cetera genera horum’ (‘de 
genere’). No doubt the blame for most of this lies 
with the printer. But where were M. Bénard’s eyes 
in looking over his proofs? It should in fairness be 
added that even the French is not always correctly 
printed. 
H. Ricuarps, 


A full Account and Collation of the Greek 
Cursive Codex Evangelium 604 (with two 
facsimiles) [Egerton 2610 in the British 
Museum]. Together with Ten Appendices. 
By Herman C. Hosxrer. London, Nutt: 1890. 
pp. cxvi. 48, &. £1 1s. 


THE above is about a tenth of the contents of the 
title-page : for the headings of all the Appendices 
are given as well as the title of the main work. If 
the title-page were given here in full, it would exhaust 
nearly all the space available for this notice. The 
main portion of the volume consists of less than 50 
pages, which are preceded by over 20 pages of Preface 
and nearly 100 of Introduction, and are followed by 
about 60 pages of very miscellaneous Appendices. 
The main portion is an account and careful collation 
of a MS. which was bought for the British Museum 
at Puttick and Simpson’s in April 1882, and which 
has been previously noticed by Dean Burgon in the 
Guardian of July 1882, by Scrivener in the third 
edition of his Introduction to the Criticism of the 
N.T., p. 243, and by Simcox in the American 
eae of Philology, Vol. iv., Dec. 1884, pp. 454— 

This volume has evidently been a labour of love 
and bears marks of having been produced with very 
great care. An accurate collation of an interesting 
MS, is a valuable contribution to textual criticism, 
and as such workers in that field will give it a hearty 
welcome. But they will probably accept Mr. Hoskier’s 
facts and draw their own conclusions from them. 
Mr. Hoskier dedicates his handsome yolume ‘ to the 
memory of the late John William Burgon, B.D...... 
in memory of his untiring zeal and unflagging efforts 
to prepare reliable foundations upon which might 
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securely rest the true science of the textual criticism 
of the New Testament’ ; and he believes that the 
facts which he has collected in it are a contribution 
towards fulfilling a prophecy made by Dean Burgon, 
that the heresies of Westcott and Hort e¢ hoc genus 
omne will one day be discarded, and the views which 
he expressed with such confidence and vigour will be 
accepted. ‘I may not live to see it. Most likely I 
shallnot. Butit will come.’ The wish of Mr. Hoskier 
is that the truth should prevail. If it is found in 
the opposite direction from that in which he is looking 
for it, he will not lament that the material, which he 
has so conscientiously collected and so clearly pre- 
sented for the use of scholars, has been instrumental 
in the discovery or confirmation of it. 
A. PLUMMER, 


(a) Quamnam curam Athenienses post expe- 
ditionem illam a. 415 in Siciliam factam 
rerum Siciliensium habuerint quaeritur. 
Von Max RosENTHAL. Gross-Strehlitz. 1890. 

(b) Quomodo Plutarchus Thucydide usus sit 
in componenda Niciae vita, Scripsit Dr. Max 
HEIDINGSFELD. Liegnitz. 1890. 


Sictty forms the common link which suggests the 
coupling of these two essays in a single notice. 

(a) The chief feature in Rosenthal’s dissertation is 
an attempt to illustrate, by means of inscriptions 
and otherwise, the friendly relations which the 
Athenians (who had towards the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War been so much harassed by the 
Syracusans acting in concert with the Lacedaemo- 
nians) endeavoured to cultivate with Dionysius the 
Elder, with a view to detaching him from the Spartan 
alliance. Three Athenian psephisms, together with 
some passages in the orators of the time, are used to 
eke out the meagre information given by Diodorus 
and Xenophon when they speak of Dionysius in 
connexion with Greece proper. One of these 
psephisms—one found at Athens in 1862 and referred 
to the year 393 B.c.— seems to provide that Dionysius 
should receive a public compliment,. possibly on the 
excellence of his poetry. Another, assigned to the 
year 368, proposes that the rights of Athenian 
citizenship should be conferred upon him. The 
third, assigned to the same year or the next, concludes 
an alliance with him. The date and text of these 
psephisms are so conjectural that no certain conclusions 
can be based on them, but Rosenthal discusses them 
with ingenuity and brings a number of side-lights to 
bear upon them. 

(6) The general conclusion reached in this essay is 
that in Nicias ec. 1-5 (introduction, and characterisa- 
tion of Nicias) Thucydides is scarcely seen at all, 
except in the expression which 
is quoted from him ; that in ec. 6-11 (Nicias’ doings 
before the Sicilian expedition) he is reproduced in 
many closely imitated passages, which are however 
interwoven with others trom other sources, and cannot 
be regarded as forming the direct basis of the narra- 
tive ; and that in cc. 12-80 (the Sicilian expedition) he 
is used to supplement Philistus, who is the real fons 
primarius throughout, but particularly so as we 
approach the end of the expedition, which he described 
in greater detail. 

The main position here assumed remains, one may 
venture to think, a paradox though no longer a 
novelty. The parallel passages quoted, and the 


argument founded on them, can hardly be held 
sufficient to overthrow the more obvious conclusion, 
adopted by Holm (Geschichte Siciliens, ii. pp. 343- 
357) and Holuen (Plutarch, Nicias, p. xliii), that the 
substratum of cc. 6-30 is the history of Thucydides. 
W. Ruys 
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Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichita Romane, 
di ErtorRE DE RuGciERo (Roma : Pasqualucci), 
Fase. 16 + 18. 


I BRIEFLY noticed the first fifteen parts of this great 
undertaking some little while ago in these columns 
(vol. iv. p. 232), and need now only chronicle the pro- 
gress of the work. The chief articles in the parts before 
me are on annona, Antoninus, aqua and aquae. So 
far as I am able to judge, the high standard of the 
earlier parts is fully kept up and the Dizionario will 
be a valuable work. 1 may add that no one should 
be deterred from buying it because it is called 
‘epigraphic.’ Its main business is to explain the 
matter of inscriptions and the details alluded to in 
them. But this is so wide a field that the book 
is really a vast dictionary of antiquities,’ and like 
M. Cagnat’s Cours d’ épigraphie may be exceedingly 
useful to any student of Latin and Greek. 
F, HAVERFIELD. 


Translations into Greek and Latin Verse. 
C. H. RussEuu. (Percival and Co.) 2s. 


Tue author of this little book has produced some very 
graceful and happy translations, both Greek and Latin, 
which should be welcome to all lovers of composition 
as well as to the composition master proper, who is 
in search of good neon . Amidst so much which is 


admirable it seems invidious to point out blemishes, 
but in view of a second edition there are some sug- 
gestions worth making. The use of ‘amoenus’ should 
be confined to lovely scenery; ‘modestia’ means 
‘ moderation ’ rather than ‘ modesty ;’ ‘ fugitivus’ isa 
runaway slave ; ‘suada’ has hardly enough authority, 
recandeo has none; ‘humum’ cannot be used like 
‘domum’ on the analogy of ‘humi’ and ‘domi ;’ 
‘te moror’ means ‘I am keeping you waiting,’ not 
‘I am waiting for you;’ ‘millia virtutum’ is not 
equivalent to ‘mille virtutes ;’ ‘quisque’ in page 45 
should be ‘uterque.? What is the construction of 
tigride rident in page 31 ? 
The translation from Lycidas ‘For we were nursed 
&c.’ does not admit of present tenses; the whole 
int of the passage is regret for the past. The 
ambics are good, but ¢BAewa is used at page 65 with 
the first syllable short, and the monosyllable ra8’ two 
lines further down occurring in the second syllable of 
a tribrach offends against the general laws of scansion, 
Every one has a right to his own opinion on the sense 
of ‘and then—put out the light,’ though the present 
writer feels convinced that it is an exclamation of 
horror; but rf & efra will hardly stand for ‘and 
then ’—ére:ra is needed. In the lines that follow is 
oBévvut an optative, and can ef werauéAe: stand for 
‘should I repent me’ ? 
E. D. S. 


NOTES. 


Proressor App1son (of the University of 
Mississippi) writes to us with reference to a review of 
his book on the Irregular Verbs of Attic Prose by 
Mr. E. C. Marchant in the April number of this 
year, p. 166. While fully acknowledging that the 
criticisms have caused him to recast his statements 
in several places, and thanking Mr. Marchant for 
calling his attention to some misprints that had 
escaped him ‘in spite of five readings of the proofs,’ 
Mr. Hogue complains that in some points he has been 
unfairly treated, To save space we give below the 
particular complaints only, adding under each head 
in square brackets the reply which the reviewer has 
sent us. 

1, Asa general reply to Mr. Marchant’s criticism 
of what he calls ‘false forms,’ I might say what 
Professor Allen does in the preface to his edition of 
Hadley’s Grammar : ‘I might have drawn the lines 
still closer in these matters ; but the maker of a 
school-grammar is hampered by the necessity of 
having some regard to the current Greek texts.’ 
The fact that I wrote my book for students, and by 
no means intended to indicate to scholars the latest 
advances in Greek orthography, iz not pleaded as any 
excuse for inaccuracy. But so long as these advances 
are not found in many (sometimes in not any) of the 
best texts, it strikes me as only common sense that a 
book for students should take some notice of forms 
that students will meet in their reading. 

[Professor Hogue says that he gives the forms 
found in Greek texts. This admission, which is 
nowhere made in the book, at once destroys in my 
opinion the value of a text-book on Attic forms. 
Surely, instead of inserting the forms given in texts, 
when wrong, among the ¢rwe forms, the author should 
have explained briefly why they are false, although 
still found in texts. Further, the false forms are 


fast disappearing from texts, as in the case of Thucy- 
dides ; Professor Hogue has ignored all the recent 
work on that author. I cannot admit as a principle 
that it can possibly be right to teach what you know 
to be wrong. ] 

2. Mr. Marchant says: ‘ And as the forms are, 
according to the preface, limited to the prose writers 
before Aristotle, the constant quotations from the 
New Testament are quite beside the mark,’ The 
preface says the forms are limited ‘almost entirely 
to the usage of Attic Prose.’ (I have given italics 
here to emphasize Mr. Marchant’s inaccuracy.) 
Besides, if quotations outside of Attic Prose exhibit 
only forms that conform ‘to the usage of Attic 
Prose,’ the statement in the preface is no wise de- 
parted from. 

{I am charged with misrepresenting Professor 
Hogue by omitting the words ‘almost entirely.’ 
The omission has no bearing whatever on my point ; 
which is, that it is-:useless to quote, as Professor 
Hogue does continually and without warning, from 
the Greek Testament in a book on the Irregular Verbs 
of Attic Prose. I do not think that I in any way 
misrepresented the author. Whether the examples 
contain Attic forms or not is nothing to the point. 
If I were writing on an idiom in Bacon, I should not 
give as examples passages from Addison, even though 
they happened to repeat the particular idiom, unless 
I warned the reader that I was digressing. ] 

8. Mr. Marchant says: ‘The forms of rlyw are 
given as tlow &c., and &riois survives in place of 
&erewts.’ After giving the forms ‘Tlvw, pay, pay 
back, tiow, érica, -rétixa, -rériopat, -erio@ny,’ 1 adde 
in square brackets: ‘In inscriptions of the classic 
period relow, &rewa, and érefoOny are the forms.’ As 
the book was written to be a convenient working- 
manual for students, and as the e forms of tfvw find 
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no recognition even in the seventh edition of Liddell 
and Scott (American edition), I thought my statement 
about them was sufficient ; and | think so still. 

[As regard tivw and its forms, | am very distinctly 
of opinion that the article is quite behind our know- 
ledge. Professor Hogue encourages a misconception 
in the reader’s mind of the nature of Attic. The 
evidence of texts is paramount with him; and, 
instead of giving the student the latest information, 
he goes back to the times when MSS. evidence was 
thought better than the reasoning from Stone and 
Metre of the most enlightened scholars.] 

4. Mr. Marchant says further that ‘ the student is 
positively informed that d:wGodvro occurs in Thue. 
2, 84, nothing being said about Classen and Cobet. 
The student is positively informed that #0éw takes 
syllab. augm. The impf. mid. is given as éw@ovuny 
in spaced printing. Seles on it is said: ‘ Very 
rarely the augm. ¢ is omitted ; ¢.g. d:w80dvro occurs 
Thuc, 2, 84.’ Well, so it does, in Kriiger, in 
Classen’s first edition, and in Bekker. B.’s text 
was good enough for von Essen, and Prvfessor 
Gildersleeve had no fault to find with von Essen 
for selecting B.'s text. Whether will 
continue to occur in the texts of Thue. is another 
matter. It occurs there now, and the student was 
carefully guarded against thinking it a right form 
to use. 

[On &:w80dvr0 I have nothing to retract. Essen 
and L, and S. were not writing on the Greek verb: 
if they had been, they would probably have looked 
into the evidence for this barbarous form. Professor 
Hogue should have said that in Thuc. 2, 84 MSS. 
wrongly omit the augment. ] 

. Mr. Marchant criticizes me for giving on p. 7 
evepy- as one way of augmenting evepyera. If he 
will turn to p. 94, he will find this: ‘ Norze.— 
Verbs beginning with ev- should regularly augment 
nu-, and inscriptions testify in favour of this. But 
MSS. frequently leave ev- unaugmented, and so some 
of our texts give the augment, while others omit it.’ 

[Professor Hogue complains that I criticize him for 
giving edepyérovy as an alternative for 
He refers me to a note on p. 94, which I had read 
and noted for criticism, but I was obliyed to give only 
a selection from all that 1 had noted. According to 
this note, which applies only to words in ev- followed 
by consonants, the imperf. of evepyera ought to be 
nvepyérovv! Professor Hogue does not appear to 
know the rule for augmenting words beginning with 
ev- followed by a vowel. ] 

6. In noticing ‘omissions,’ Mr. Marchant thinks 
the use of mapa for bird after duodoy@ should have 
been noted. Would not any one infer that duoroya 
was treated with something like attempted fulness ? 
Instead of that, it has less than a line given to it, as 
it occurs in Part I, and is given along with some forty 
verbs in -éw, all occupying less than two pages. 

Lastly Mr. Marchant says * tie author lays no claim 
to originality.’ What I said was that I laid no claim 
to originality ‘other than in the arrangement of the 
materials.’ 

The reviewer ends his rejoinder by stating : ‘I am 
truly sorry if I have caused pain to Professor Hogue 
by a criticism in which I was actuated by no spirit 
of hostility whatever, but only by a determination 
to state my opinion candidly.’ 

* * 
* 

Piato, Republic 532 B. again. [See Classical 
Review, Uct. 1890. (vol. iv. p. 357).] mpds 7a 
év Kal oKxids bvTwy.—l have 
always been amused by Stalibaum’s ‘nec vero 
quisquam dixerit gayrdcyara ista quamnam ol 


causam @eia appellentur.’ But when Stallbaum’s 
lack of appreciation of Plato’s thought is made the 
basis of an attempt to emend the text it is time to 
protest. The motivation of @eia from Plato’s point 
of view will be found in Sophistes 266 C DE. There 
Plato shows that both divine and human productivity 
may be sub-divided into production of realities and 
of their likenesses, 7d bv, 7d 5é 
Twa yévynua, or, as it is expressed in 266 C, 5v0 yap 
obv Oelas Epya aitd TE Kal rd 
Exdory. We have one illustra- 
tion of human ¢idwAomotikh in Republic 596 D, é 
OéAets AaBov MavTAaXH TaXd 
hAtov wovhoes Kal Ta ev T@ ovparg, ete. 

In the moral world the Sophists, as the Sophistes 
shows at length, is the great practiser of eiSwAomotixh, 
producing what the Republic 517 E calls raév tot 
dixalov oxy. And, keeping the thought of the 
Sophistes in mind, Plato even culls the Demiurgus 
wavy (Republic, 596 D). The 
epithet @eia in Republic, 532 C then is intended to 
keep these distinctions before us and to remind us 
that the illusions and reflexions of nature (ra év 
bdacr etc.) are divine as contrasted with those produced 
by the hand or tongue of man. The soul of Plato’s 
thought is present entire at every point in the body 
of his work and it is not safe to touch an iota 
subscript of his text without being aware of this. 

SHOREY. 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


* * 
* 


AcEsIAS OF SyRACUSE AND StyMPHALOS.—The 
man of the two homes, in honour of whose victor 
at Olympia Pindar wrote the Ode that stands sixth 
in the Olympian collection, was of the race of 
lamus ; but the question arises whether he was such 
through his father or through his mother. The 
commentators do not commit themselves to any very 
definite statement, but the prevailing notion [ 
suspect to be that the father was the Iamid. Mezger's 
idea seems to be that both parents were Iamids—the 
father belonging to a Syracusan, the mother to the 
Arcadian branch of the race (see Pindars Siegeslieder, 
p. 130, note on 1. 77: ‘Die Mutter des Agesias scheint 
also dem in Stymphalos einheimischen Zweig der 
Iamiden angeh6rt zu haben’). In opposition to the 
prevailing view, or atleast what I suspect to be the 
prevailing view, it may, I think, be established that 
the mother of Agesias was an Jamid, and that his 
father was not an Iamid. 

In the first place, his father, whoever he was, was 
a man of no distinction and did not belong to the 
Iamid race ; for otherwise he or his ancestors would 
have been expressly mentioned. The argument from 
silence is telling here. When the udrpwes &vdpes are 
introduced, silence about the father and the mrarpwes 


‘is fatal to the fame of that side of the family; it 


is a confession that there is nothing there worth 
recording. 

It f llows that the udrpwes were the Iamids, And 
whether the argument from silence be admitted or 
not, this fact can be directly inferred from Pindar’s 
words— 


77 18’ érdpws tipast, "Aynola, udrpwes 
avipes 
vaserdovres Kdpuka Arrais Ovolas 
ToAAG 5h woAAaiow ‘Epuav eboeBéws, x. T. A. 


‘If thy mother’s family, Agesias, really dwelled at 
the foot of Kyllene and worshipped Hermes’ ete. But 
why ‘really’? Pindar certainly does not mean that 
there was any doubt as to the home of the family. 


ae 
| 
’ 
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In an Appendix to his edition of the Seven against 
Thebes Mr. Verrall shewed that érduws and érntipws 
are not synonyms of 4An@és, but generally refer to 
some verbal significance. Now this is true in Pindar 
as well as in Aeschylus, and the passage under con- 
sideration is no exception. The meaning is: ‘If thy 
mother’s kindred (the Pansy race), true to their name 
(érduws), dwelling at the foot of Kyllene where 
pansies grow,’ etc. And thus we are enabled to emend 
the corrupt 8pos (or dpors; X dpe) in 1. 77. Read 


KuAAdvas Tots 


= KuAAdvg Tos OadAolog, ‘beneath Kyllene rich in 
pansies.’ The first letter of tos accidentally fell out, 
and dpos, Spors were due to an attempt to emend with 
the help of a misunderstood marginal note dpous or 
dpe. 

Thus the force of this passage depends on the fact 
that Agesias was an Iamid on his mother’s side. 


J. B. Bury. 
* * 
* 


Thue. ii, 11. re 7d Sedids 
tuewov rovs mAéovas 7d KaTappovodvTas 
dmapackevous yevéoOar. Steup has cast grave doubt 
on de:ds Suervov: and the latter word had already 
roused the suspicion of Dobree and Kriiger. I 
suggested elsewhere that Sed:ds &uewov might be a 
gloss, perhaps a fragment of a proverb. But it may 
be that these two words are confused with ded:dras 
mapackevdtecda: in the next sentence. If we omit 
Guewov for a moment, Archidamus says, 
‘Frequently a smaller force has repelled a larger, 
because the larger disdained the smaller and was un- 
prepared...In _— men should be bold, but they 
should make their preparations in apprehension.’ 
When is the time for apprehension? Not in the 
battle itself: then @dpoos not déos is wanted ; but 
béos is needed before the battle, that due precautions 
may be taken. This being the general sense of the 


passage, I propose for wAHRBOCAEAIOCAME- 
NON (assuming that Thucydides used the old Attic 


alphabet) wANBOC AEXKOC>AIOCAMENON, 
Séos Siwoduevov. ‘Attacks are made for 
the most part é& dAlyou kal 8’ épyfs: and often the 
weaker side, hastily throwing aside apprehension, 
has repelled the stronger side.’ For the use of 
Oa, cf. iv. 108. 


E. C. MARCHANT. 


ARISTOTLE, ‘ Eruics’ I. 1 §17. 
&y. 


Bywater conjectures from mmloxw, causal 
of xivw. But this is an obscure word, used nowhere 
else by Aristotle, or any other classical author. 
What Aristotle wrote is almost certainly roricas. 
The o and 7 written closely together naturally enough 
produce the @ of the MS. This word is used by 
Aristotle in a similar passage in the Physics (ii. 8) 
dpdas iarpds 7d pdpuakov, and also 
by Plato and Xenophon. 

S. E. Winzorr. 


CaTULLUE, Ixvi. 43. 


Ille quoque eversus mons est quem maximum in oris 
progenies Thiae clara supervehitur. 


Ellis finds a difficulty in oris, and interprets ‘the 
highest of shore-mountains.’ 


Is it not more natural 
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to render ‘lands,’ regarding the introduction of Athos 
as a complimentary allusion to the Macedonian 
descent of the Ptolemies? The exaggeration of 
maximus is quite in keeping with the exaggeration of 
eversus, tou which Ellis calls attention. For oris cf. 
lxiv. 280—1 quos (flores) Thessala magnis montibus 
ora creat. 


ib. 59. Vvidulum a fluctu. 


See Ellis’ excursus, where, in discussing various 
suggestions, he quotes Odyssey iv. 563 sqg. Another 
Homeric passage may throw some light on an apparent 
confusion. The lady of Zephyrium sending her winged 
messenger (which is agreed to have been some sacred 
bird) is an instructively Alexandrian version of 
Odyssey V. 50, where Hermes is dispatched to 
Calypso’s isle :— 


Thepinv émiBas aidépos tumece 
cevar’ em) Kiva Adpp Cords, K.7.A. 


Some reminiscence of this may have assisted the 
confusion. Cf. 58 Graia Canopeis incola litoribus. 

ib. 92—8, The MS. reading (to which Ellis now 
inclines) is as follows ;— 


sed potius largis effice muneribus 
sidera cur iterent : ‘utinam coma regia fiam,’ 


Has it been noticed how naturally these lines glance 
back to 73—infestis discerpent sidera dictis? This 
gives a fine coherence to the latter part of the 
poem which commences at v. 69. Lines 1—68 
describe in rapid succession the circumstances of the 
offering and deification. The rest of the poem is 
occupied with the reflexions of the new star. ‘I 
would I were still a lock of Berenice’s hair—though I 
may win the hatred of the stars for such a wish—a 
lock of hair upon the head that received so many 
unguents. Let pure brides make their smaller offerings 
of unguent ; but you, my queen, yourampler offerings. 
Then the stars, instead of ‘‘rending me with cruel 
words,” would even confuse their order if they could 
be like me.” The words proximus Hydrochoi fulgeret 
Oarion express the strongest possible antithesis to the 
anticipation of discerpent; ‘so far from my wish 
being an insult to them, they will be ready to echo it 
themselves.’ 
Ixviii. 73. 

Trito fulgentem in limine plantam | constituit. 
Various references are given to support the meaning 
‘well trod’ or ‘frequented’ ; but no one appears to 
quote Catullus’ own use in this very poem ; cf. v. 117 
(of the deification of Hercules)— 


pluribus ut caeli tereretur ianua divis. 


Ellis, however, takes trito to mean ‘polished,’ like 
teords ovdds: ‘the floor of the threshold was made 
of some polished material, against which the colour 
of the solew would be more conspicuous ; so splendent 
uolso brachia trita pilo Mart. ii. 29. 6.’ A parallel 
from Catullus can again be quoted, with similar 
suggestion of colour—cf. Ixi. 166 sqq. 


Transfer omine cum bono 
limen aureolos pedes 
rasilemque subi forem. 


ib. 118. Qui tamen indomitam ferre iugnm docuit 
(Heyse, followed by Munro). Ellis’ objection to this 
is based upon the meaning which he assigns to in- 
domita. ‘It was no struggle to her to confine her 
love to the one man who was complete master of her 
passions : nor would such a love naturally be spoken 
of as the submission of an indomitable nature to the 
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yoke.’ The violence of Laodamia’s love is the theme of 
the preceding lines (cf. 75, 85, 86, 108, 109 for various 
ways in which this finds expression) ; it is emphasized 
by what follows.—The love of a grandfather for his 
late-born grandson, the passion of a dove for her 
mate, were weak compared with it : 


Sed tu horum magnos vicisti sola furores 
ut semel es flavo conciliata viro (129—30). 


Indomita surely agrees admirably with magnos furores. 
The submission to the yoke then admits of explana- 
tion. Percy SIMPson. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. . 


A CorrecTion.—In the notice of Holtzapfel’s 
Beitraége which appeared in November (p. 424) it is 
stated that Holtzapfel ‘adopts Kriiger’s proposal to 
read four months instead of two for the remainder 
of the archonship of Pythodorus (Thue. ii. 2),’ 
This is only partially true. Holtzapfel agrees with 
Kriiger in thinking a correction necessary but he 
would read jive not four. His reason is that he 
believes that the cycle of Meton was not adopted in 
431 B.c, and that the Attic year began on Aug. 2, 
not, as Kriiger (who arranged his date on Meton’s 
cycle) assumed, on July 6 (Beitrage p. 54). 

EVELYN ABBOTT. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Nores on VAsEs. 

THosE who favour a hard and fast classification of 
Greek vases will do well to examine, as soon as it 
appears, the official report of recent excavations at 
Falerii (Civita Castellana). In No. V. Vol. i. of the 
Journal of the B. and A. Arch. Soc. of Rome Mr. 
Dennis furnishes a short account of the New Museum 
in the Villa Papa Giulio, where the Faliscan antiqui- 
ties are exhibited ; but no general statement has yet 
been published, and Mr. Dennis does not touch on 
matters of criticism. Though, in advance of the 
official report, it is not permissible to deal with the 
collection as it stands, I may give here the contents 
of one or two tombs:—the Museum, it should be 
said, is arranged throughout, as far as possible, on the 
principle of keeping each tomb distinct. 

No. LXI. supplies a complete r.f. cylix signed by 


Hieron [HIEPONE MOIEZEN :—but the vase 


is so placed that the latter part of the inscription can 
scarcely be read]: subject ‘discussion of the day's 
hunt.’ In the centre table case is the greater part of 
a magnificent r.f. crater [bell-form: Nolan style] 
with a single zone of dancing figures. The drawing 
and composition belong to the ‘perfect’ style. So 
far as the united efforts of the attendant and myself 
availed, this vase is also numbered as from tomb 61. 
Beside these r.f. vases are various specimens of black- 
figure : 

ea) Amphora: poor though advanced style, shape 
approximating to Corinthian : subject ‘departure of 
warrior.’ 

(b) Amphora: style free but not over careful :— 
quadriga in full gallop with light-armed archer run- 
ning in front. 

(c) Awphora: companion to (5): free style and 
composition, better drawing than in (b) :—quadriga 
trampling over fallen foe. 

(d) Fragment of Panathenaic amphora : Gorgoneion 
in white. 

(e) Hydria: Perseus [s v4449471] about to slay 


Medusa, while Athena [AA N JOA] encourages 
him from the other side. Style easy and broad even 
to heaviness; The Perseus and Medusa recall the 
Selinuntine metope. 

(ff,) Two small vases of the cotylos shape, orna- 
mented with large eyes between which, on the one, is 
a crouching figure in debased style, on the other, a 
vine spray. 

It does not clearly appear whether the contents of 
a shelf immediately above also belong to tomb LXI : 
but they are more probably to be classed with the 


shelves on either side which support the finds from 
tomb LIX. The shelf in question contains a large 
Italian amphora a colonnette in the semi-black r.f. 
style (red figures ¢.e. with black ornamental members), 
the drawing of which is well advanced (Nolan); a 
fragment of an aryballos in the delicate refined (Attic) 
school of the fourth century : and part of a cylix which, 
though careless work, belongs to a similar period 
(apparently :—the vases are unfortunately ‘skied '), 
But beside these vases, all fairly hortiogeneous, is a 
b.f. crater (bell-form), late in style and ornamentation, 
as also some Lucanian ware both red-figure and 
black-glazed with white design. 

There is however nothing surprising in the dis- 
covery of vases with black figures by the side of late 
Italian ware. That adebased form of black figure con- 
tinued down almost to the end of the r.f. period is a 
conviction which the tombs at Poli last year first de- 
cidedly confirmed. Here at Falerii, to cite only one 
instance, tomb LXXYV has, beside several examples of 
poor S. Italian (r.f.) work, three b. f. lekythoi, small 
and of just the form of some of those found at Poli last 
year—unarrow and proportionally small neck, false lip, 
wide belly. The drawing is as debased as the shape. 
Still stronger evidence is afforded by tombs LXXI 
and LX XII, whose contents are far too numerous to 
quote in extenso.. They repeat the same phenomenon, 
black-figure in the same row with late Lucanian. 

But the chicf interest of the finds at Falerii lies 
really in the local pottery : of which I hope to speak 
elsewhere. Earlier tombs show nothing that can be 
called Greek, and very little that is foreign, except 
an Oriental influence in the system of ornament. The 
severance between Faliscan and other Etruscan 
pottery is indeed somewhat exaggerated in Mr. Den- 
nis’ account : much is common both to the Museum 
at Florence whieh draws its treasures largely from 
Chiusi and Pescia Romana, and to that at Orvieto 
which with the private collections of Count Faina is 
supplied from an extensive necropolis just outside 
the walls, and a second some two or three miles dis- 
tant. It need only be added that there is nothing in 
the Museum which need—I had rather say can— 
‘have preceded the Greek by centuries’ as Mr. 
Dennis states: nor is there any ground, until the 
official minutes are to hand, to justify the assertion 
that ‘the gulf in point of excellence (the italics are 
mine) between the earliest and latest deposit (in one 
tomb i.¢.) was so wide as to admit of no other ex- 
planation than a re-appropriation of the sepulchre in 
some long subsequent age.’ There is no gulf in point 
of excellence between late Lucanian and slovenly 
black-figure : and I doubt greatly whether there is 


: 
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any gulf chronologically. Excellence is a much ' 


abused term: and the period covered by these tombs 
is not necessarily more than two hundred years. The 
earliest Greek ware represented is proto-Corinthian : 
geometric is only found in the form of local imita- 
tions. 

The whole evidence neither proves Brunn’s main 
position, nor supports the opposite school. That, 
conceivably, more than half the existing red-figure 
vases, and a large proportion of black-figure, were 
made in Italy and not at Athens is a position which 
need prove a stumbling-block to no one. Four-fifths, 
or even a larger proportion, of the vases found at 
Faler** are of Italian manufacture: and as Etruria 
fi. ....de acquaintance with the excellence of Greek 
design in black-figure ware, it is only natural that 
she retained till a late epoch a fondness, and therefore 
created a demand for, that style of pottery. But the 
Italian ware of the Greek towns, much more that of 
Etruria herself, has clearly inarked characteristics : 
and it certainly does not follow that there was any 
fabrication of cylices by Epiktetos or Hieron at a late 
date. 

H. A. Tupss. 


MIRABILIA.—There is an article in the current 
number of the Hellenic Journal on a relief repre- 
senting a boat. ‘hat article contains things that are 
worthy of mention. 

One of the spurious decrees inserted in Demosthenes 
De Corona is cited as an authority : and an argument 
is based upon the very worst sentence in that decree. 
Demosthenes says, § 104, that under his scheme the 
maximum liability in trierarchy was for two men-of- 
war. The decree says, § 106, that (under this same 
scheme) it was for three merchantmen and a boat. 

The ‘relief published by Pozzo’ is likewise cited 
as an authority. There is no evidence that the 
alleged relief ever existed ; and in certain details the 
drawing by Cassiano dal Pozzo is clearly a work of 
the uninstructed imagination. He never published 
the drawing: it was found in one of his portfolios. 

The keleustes is placed in the bows. The man in 
the bows was the proreus, who was a subordinate 
of the kybernetes and had nothing to do with the 
keleustes. See Xenophon, Anabasis v. 8. 20, Occonom- 
ica, 8. 14. 

There is more than one allusion to the- boat’s 
rudder. It is an oar for steering. Rudders were 
first introduced in the Middle Ages, 

Torr. 


Archacological Journal. No. 187. 


1. Bunnell Lewis ‘ Roman Antiquities of the 
Middle Rhine’: 2. A. H. Sayce ‘on a Hittite Seal.’ 
3. F. Haverfield ‘Roman Inscriptions in Britain.’ 
The writer intends to publish annual notices of new 
discoveries, continuing Mr. Watkin’s papers. Most 
of the 70 inscriptions in the present notice have already 
been edited by him in the Zphemeris : the chief novelty 
is a lead pig found near Hull. The article is illus- 
trated with a collotype, woodcuts, and a map. 


‘a Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1890. vol. xi. 
Yo. 1. 

1. Excavations in Cyprus, 1889, at Polis tes 
Chrysochou and Limniti. Munro writes the (i.) 
Preliminary narrative, (ii.) Report on the tombs, (iii. ) 
Contents of the tombs, Tubbs on (iv.) the Inscrip- 
tions and (v.) Limniti. At Poli some tumbs seem 
distinguished as of the sixth and fifth centuries, some 
as late as the second, but the majority range from 
the close of the fifth to the first decades of the second 
century. The inscriptions are an interesting series 


in the Cypriote syllabary, including a fragment in early 
Greek characters which a ‘ conclave of Oxford archaeo- 
logists attribute toa Roman origin’ (p. 74, note 1). The 
Limniti antiquities are comparatively unimportant. 
This site was at most a small village, the seat of 
worship of an Apollo Amyklaios and a goddess who 
may be Aphrodite: these remains date from 450— 
300 B.c.: three plates, cuts, plans&e. 2. E. Gardner ; 
two fourth century children’s heads, ; publishes part 
of a stele in the Argos Museum in order to prove the 
naturalistic treatment of children in sculpture of the 
fourth century ; argues consequently that the head 
from Paphos (J. H.S. 1888, pl. x.) is of the fourth 
century : finds traces in both heads of Attic influence : 
eut. 38. Hicks; Ceramus and its inscriptions ; 
ublishes fourteen Greek inscriptions collected by 
fr. Paton, who furnishes a description of the district. 
4. E. Gardner ; the processes of Greek sculpture as 
shown by some unfinished statues at Athens: (i.) the 
influence of wood-technique on early Greek sculpture 
would tend to a round rather than a square form in 
the horizontal section ; (ii.) various stages of working; 
(iii.) final processes, as illustrated by unfinished 
statues from Rheneia: five cuts. 5. Waldstein; Tpawe( 
and Kooué in the frieze of the Parthenon ; publishes 
a terra-cotta statuette of a girl carrying a chair on 
her head ; thinks it likely ‘that the terra-cotta found 
in a grave commemorates the fact that the occupant of 
the graveonce had the distinction of holding this sacred 
office’ (of Tpawe(H?): cut. 6. P. Gardner; pub- 
lishes a stele commemorating a victory in a boat-race 
in the Central Museum at Athens; the upper relief 
shows three figures, the leitourgos, the keleustes and 
the stroke-oar ; the lower represents the boat: two 
cuts. 7. Hogarth; Notes in Phrygia Paroreus and 
Lycaonia ; the results of a journey in 1887 from the 
borders of Galatia to the Cilician coast ; thirty-one 
inscriptions ; including three in the ‘obscure dialect 
which appears to have been spoken in the eastern 
portion of Phrygia and Lycaonia up to the fifth or 
sixth centuries A.D. and which is doubtless the 
“*speech of Lycaonia” in which the men of Lystra 
spoke of Paul and Barnabas,’ 8, C. Smith ; a proto- 
korinthian lekythos in the British Museum ; the 
‘Macmillan lekythos’; the protokorinthian style is 
connected with the old Korinthian metal industry 
and so influenced by the Cypriot-Phoenician metal 
bowls. The Graeco-African fabrics were subject to 
this influence later, through Cyprus and through 
Korinthian importations: two plates. 9. Farnell ; 
records and classifies various monuments which on 
the ground of subject-matter or style may be connec- 
ted with Pergamene work: the class here dealt with 
are those known to have had some connection with 
Pergamon or that dealt with subjects that had been 
appropriated by its school : four cuts. 
Gardner ; ‘archaeology in Greece 1889—90’: 
controverts Heberdey’s article in Athen. Mitth. 1890, 
. 126, on the Antenor statue. Notices of Books. 
arrison and Verrall’s ‘Mythology and Monuments 
of Athens’; Schuchhardt’s ‘Schliemann’s Aus- 
grabungen’; Studniczka'’s ‘Kyrene’; Hauser’s 
*Neu-Attische Reliefs’ Robert’s ‘Antike Sarkc- 
phagreliets’; Haigh’s ‘ Attic Theatre.’ 


American Journal of Archacology. 1890. vol. vi. 
nos, 1. 2. 

1. Miintz; the lost mosaics of Rome of the iv. to 
the ix. century, continued. 2. Frothingham ; the 
introduction of Gothic architecture into Italy by the 
French Cistercian Monks—(i.) the monastery of Fos- 
sanova: eleven plates, six cuts. 3. Marquand ; 
reminiscences of Egypt‘in Doric architecture ; traces 
these in ‘the temenos, with its sacred trees and 
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altar ; in methods of construction, such as slanting 
walls and stuccoed columns; the plan, details of 
shaft, and entablature are related both in form and 
colour to Egyptian prototypes ; the temple base, 
peripteral supports and gable roof are not neces- 
sarily non-Egyptian ; and ordinary details are mere 
variations of Egyptians forms.’ 4. Hussey ; the dis- 
tribution of Hellenic temples: ‘measuring the rever- 
ence paid to each Greek divinity by means of the 
number of temples dedicated to his worship’ ; and 
showing ‘in what parts of Hellas temples were most 
numerous, and what deduction can be drawn there- 
from in regard to the relative size of Greek towns.’ 
5. Wolters ; Zebs ‘HAcomoAirns ; a relief published 
Rev. Arch. 1886, pl. 26, as Artemis Diktynna, is thus 
explained by comparison with an inscribed relief in 
Gaz. Arch. II. pl. 21: two cuts. 6. Hussey ; Greek 
sculptured crowns and crown inscriptions : (i.) traces 
chronologically the forms of representation of crowns; 
(:i.) discusses the forms of inscriptions ; (iii.) when the 
crowns are placed on the left or middle of the monu- 
ment, special importance is implied: two plates and 
a chronological table. 7. Rolfe; discoveries at 
Anthedon in 1889, continued ; architectural remains, 
plans &c. ; list of bronze implements : plan and two 
plates. 8. Tarbell and Rolfe ; discoveries at Plataia 
in 1889, continued ; inscriptions from Plataia. 9. 
The same ; discoveries at Thisbe in 1889; report of 
excavations, and inscriptions. 10. Rolfe; an in- 
scribed tombstone from Boiotia. 

Letter from Egypt. Reviews. Archaeological News. 


"Egnuepls "Apxawdoyixh. 1890. Parts 1 and 2. 
Athens. 

1. Mulonas; publishes a sculptured votive relief 
from Attika, representing two naiski, in each of which 
isa figure of Athena ; compares other examples of 
reduplication of a deity: thinks this peculiarity due 
to the conception of two different aspects of the 
deity, in this case indicated as warlike and peaceful 
by the two forms of Gorgoneia on her shield: plate 
and inserted plate in text. 2. Klein; two cups of 
the Epikletic cycle found in Greece ; a kylix by Pam- 
phaios, representing a youth crouching with his hands 
in a washbowl, which rests on his knees ; and part of 
a paropsis by Hermokrates, representing a flute- 
player: plate and cut. 3. Damirades; marble relief 
representing the birth of Christ ; in the foreground 
between two trees is the manger of stone, on which 
the child lies swaddled ; in the background are the 
ox and ass ; above this scene are remains of a second 
relief, representing the lower part of the group of a 
man leading an ass ; apparently representing the flight 
into Egypt ; probably of the early Christian era : 

late. 4. Philios ; excavations at Megara in June— 
uly 1889 ; see Paus. i. 44, 6—10: with three plates 
giving plans of the buildings and some of the objects 
ound, and three cuts. 5. Philios and Lolling ; 
Megarika. 6. Lolling; four inscriptions from the 
hieron of Apollo Hyperteleates, 7. Philios ; inscrip- 
tions from Eleusis continued, Nos. 48—57. 8. The 
same ; archaeological news of excavations near Sparta 
and in Athens, 


Archdologisches Jahrbuch. 1890, part ii. Berlin. 

1. Puchstein; the Parthenon sculptures, (i.) 
Pheidias ; discusses the question as to how far the 
part of Pheidias extended in the production of these 
sculptures: compares the Parthenos statue and 
analogous types with the Parthenon sculptures in 
point of drapery. Such compositions as the pedi- 
ments and E. frieze were not characteristic of him, 
ef. the Pandora subject on the basis of the Parthenos ; 
and on a Pergamene basis with the same subject here 


published. Concludes that the pediments and the E. 
frieze are not from the hand of Pheidias but of ‘ Eines 
grundsitzlich verschiedenen Geistes, der in wesen- 
tlichen Stiicken Phidias’ Tendenzen verliisst, und 
wie in Opposition gegen den grossen Meister ‘neue 
Wege einschliigt’: nine cuts. 2. Conze; Greek 
braziers ; for many years terra-cotta handles of large 
vessels, stamped with heads and other subjects in 
relief, have been found in various sites ; these are 
handles of braziers (the mépavvos of Pollux vi. 88); 
a series of nine hundred and five are here catalogued ; 
from these it would seem that they were objects of 
daily use; the heads are Dionysiac apotropaia, 
chosen for their tektonic suitability; the date is 
about the middle of the second century, B.c. ; they . 
were made at Athens or at Delos, probably the 
former: two plates, numerous cuts. 3. Studniczka ; 
on the Dolon sarcophagus from Klazomenae ; pub- 
lishes a cut of a vase in Munich with a similar scene ; 
the reverse has appropriately the bringing home of 
the horses of Rhesos; the wheel with more than 
four spokes is a special mark of Oriental or old Ionic 
art; down to the time of the ‘strong fine’ r.f. 
style, the Greek form has four spokes: two cuts. 
4. Wernicke ; an epigram (Anthol. iv. 165, 233) 
mentions a Hermes of Skopas ; this may be identified 
in the ‘Janus pater’ of Plin. xxxvi. 28, which 
Augustus, who specially affected works of Skopas, 
brought from Egypt. 

Anzeiger, Annual report of the Institute, Notes 
by Hiilsen and Petersen on the Apollo Belvedere. 
Acquisitions of the Boston Museum of fine Arts in 
1889. Note of photographs of classical landscapes 
and monuments from Greece, on sale at E. Quaas’, 
Berlin. Reports of meetings of the Institute at 
Berlin. Notes: by Hauser on the Marsyas vase, 
Arch, Zeit. 1869, Taf. 17 ; and zbid. 1849, Taf. 1, 2; 
by Murray on Arch. Anz. 1889, p. 190. Biblio- 


graphy. 


The Same. 1890, part iii. 

1. Winter; Silanion ; publishes a marble portrait 
head of Sappho in the Villa Albani; it isan Attic 
work of the fourth century ; examines this head and 
portraits of Plato, Sophokles, Thukydides etc., de- 
ducing results which throw light on the style of 
Silanion, an Attic artist of the fourth century, B.c. : 
plate, six cuts. 2. Wernicke; a marble head in 
Cambridge (Mus. Disn. I. pl. xvii.) called Hermar- 
chos, is rather Plato: cut. 3. Engelmann ; Tyro: 
a vase picture published Gaz. Arch. 1881, taf. 1—2 
as Poseidon and Amymone is explained by comparison 
with two engraved mirrors as the myth of Tyro 
(Odyss. xi. 235); discusses the myth and identifies 
the other figures of the scene: three cuts. 4. Gilli; 
discusses from a professional standpoint the relief of 
a ship published Arch. Jahrb. 1889, p. 103: cut. 
5. Kekule ; examines early Christian representations 
of the creation of Eve with a view to elucidating the 
vexed question of the birth of Athene in the Parthe- 
non pediment ; the type of the creation which cor- 
responds to Gerhard’s theory of the Parthenon group, 
is that usual in works of minor art, corresponding to 
the Greek vases and mirrors ; this type is hardly ever 
found in works of major importance. We should 
expect an Athena of full size, close beside Zeus, 
standing on the ground with at least one foot and 
part of her lower limbs concealed behind him, It is 
natural that a vase-painter dealing with this subject 
should take some of his figures from the pediment, 
and yet in the central group cling to the traditional 
type. Catalogue of the scenes with the creation of 
Eve: twelve cuts. 6. Meier; the Eubouleus of 
Praxiteles was not a complete statue, nor yet a pro- 
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tome let in to an aedicula, but was a head resting on 
a term; the transition from the shoulders to the 
term was covered with an actual mantle laid around 
it ; that such a practice was not unusual we see from 
Bottiger, Bawmk. der Hellenen Taf. 15, 16. We know 
that Praxiteles generally presupposes a special point 
of aspect ; the three-quarter view is the right one. 
7. Wolters ; with the help of the mosaic of Monnus 
identifies as Ennius a series of portraits hitherto 
known as Scipio the elder ; and as Homer or Hesiod, 
busts ascribed to Apollonios of Tyana: two cuts. 

Anzeiger. Acquisitions in 1889 of Berlin, Munich, 
Dresden, Stuttgart, and British Museum: with 
numerous cuts. Reports of meetings of the Institute 
at Berlin. Note by Puchstein on his article above. 
Bibliography. 


Numismatic Chronicle. 1890. Part III. 


J. P. Six. ‘Monnaies grecques, inédites et 
incertaines’ (continued). Jcaria. Some of the coins 
attributed to this Ionian island do not belong there 
but are perhaps of the town of Acarra in Thessaly. 
Dynasts of Teuthramia and Pergamus. The earliest 
eoins struck at Pergamus belong to the end of the 
fifth century B.c. The next issue—which extends to 
the time of Lysimachus—begins, according to the 
excellent suggestion of M. Six, in B.c. 310 the year 
when Hercules of Pergamus, son of Alexander the 
Great and Barsine, made an effort to recover his 
father’s kingdom with the assistance of Polysperchon. 
Alyattes, king of Lydia, circ. B.c. 617—560. Inter- 
esting attribution to him of coins hitherto classed to 


Miletus. M. Six finds the name of Alyattes in the 
inscription on these coins, Chios, A series of 
electrum staters with animal types, hitherto classed 
to various cities, are assigned to the Chian mint and 
identified with the pentadrachms mentioned by 
Xenophon, Hellen. i, 6, 12. There seem to be 
some difficulties in the way of acceptiny this identifi- 
cation. According to Brandis and Head this 
pentadrachm was a money of account. Olymos in 
Caria, Silver staters of circa B.c. 550, reading OAV, 
are for the first time attributed to this place. Mylasa. 
Hecatomnos. Maussollos. Uncertain of Varia and other 
coins.—M. E. Oakeley. ‘Coins found at Caerwent 
and Caerleon.’ Lists of Roman coins. —John Evans. 
‘On a small hoard of Roman coins found at Amiens.’ 
Includes a coin of Marinus Pacatianus and coins of 
Carausius and Allectus.— eview. Von Sallet’s 
‘ Beschreibung’ vol. II. by B. V. Head. —Miscellanea. 
‘Find of coins near Halicarnassus’ (W. R. Paton). 
—‘Find of Roman coins in Roumania’ (F. Haver- 
field).—* Roman coins found near Marlborough ’ 


(C. Soames). 
W. Wroru. 


Revue Numismatique. Troisiéme trimestre. 1890. 


A. Vercoutre. ‘Les types des monnaies frappées 
par Manius Aquillius et par Publius Clodius a 
leffigie du soleil.’— J. A. Blanchet ‘ Médaillon de 
bronze de l'empereur Hadrien.’ Reverse type, Victory 
in biga. Reviews. Svoronos’s ‘ Numismatique de la 
Créte and Th, Reinach’s ‘ Mithridate Eupator,’ by 
E. Babelon. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology. No. 42. July, 
1890. 


Suggestions on the Third Vol. of Kock’s Fragmenta 
Comicorum Graecorum, Robinson Ellis. Contains 
various emendations and _ interpretations. The 
Sentence-question in Plautus and Terence, concluding 
paper, E. P. Morris [see C.R. sup. p. 328]. G. 
Questions without a particle having the verb near the 
beginning. H. Sentences having the verb near the 
end. V. Questions with wt and with the infinitive. 
VI. An and disjunctive questions. Complete dis- 
junctive questions. Imperative questions. On the 
history of the interrogative sentence, the writer con- 
cludes that the earliest sentence in Latin was neither 
declarative, nor imperative, nor exclamatory, nor 
interrogative, but contained in itself the possibilities 
of all these, and could be all of them by turns. 
Finally, on questions considered with reference to 
their functions, the writer calls attentiun to two 
programs by Th. Imme and gives a brief outline of 
thesecond to correct the usual mechanical classification. 
R. S. Haydon. This syntactical 
figure is explained away, and the writer concludes 
‘grammars should note the extended use of 4v as a 
plur. form, and omitting the doubtful examples, 
merely refer to the use of éort with a plur. comple- 
ment, and the attraction of verbs to agree with 
complements.’—There isa note on @4p, Lat. fera, and 
the Greek and Latin representatives of Indo-Eur. 
initial palatals+u, by C. D. Buck, who states as a 
general law that Indo-Eur. gh, Italic X becomes f in 
early Latin where followed by wu either vowel or 
consonant (w or %). Among the books reviewed are 


Otto Hoffman’s Das pracsens der indogermanischen 
Grundsprache by E. W. Fay, in which two important 
points are raised (1) a new explanation for pépers and 
pépet, (2) a theory that thematic conjugation is older 
than non-thematic, the latter being asecondary develop- 
ment from (root) aorists, aud Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology by H. N. F. [summarized C. 2, 
sup. p. 139]. 


Transactions of the Cambridge Philological 
Society [now published by C. J. Clay and Sons]. 
Vol. III. Part iii. contains :— 

1. H. D. Darbishire, Notes on the Spiritus Asper 
in Greek: Addenda, A short appendix to his paper in 
Part ii.—2. P. Giles, The Origin of the Latin Plu- 
perfect Subjunctive and other Etymologies. *‘ Analyse 
turbas-sit and make twrbas a sutfix-less locative with 
which is compounded the subjunctive present of sum.’ 
Among the other proposed etymologies we notice yet 
another attempt to solve consul.—3. G. C. Macaulay, 
Notes on some MSS. of Herodotus. Some results of 
a collation of the Medicean and Florentine codices. 
—4, A. E. Housman, Hinendations in Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses. Nearly thirty passages are attacked with 
this writer’s well known ingenuity. Most tempting 
are his proposals nwmquam letalibus armis for et 
numquam taiibus in I. 441, of eruo for herba in I. 632, 
and of Aetnaeo for acterno in IV. 663.—5. H. D. 
Darbishire, Contributions to Greek Lexicography. 1. 
émidéiia: evdegios, évdétia. Discusses the 
chief passages in which these words are found, and 
concludes that émdétia and have independent 
origins, 6. J. P. Postgate, Horatiana. Carm. IV, 
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4. 65 reads exiit, Serm. I. 1. 118, 114 transposes 
the initial words of these two lines. Serm. II. 
8. 108 reads decoris for sceleris, Epist. II. 2. 87 
reads rhetor erat Romae consulto ita frater ut alter 
ctt.—7. C. A. M. Fennell, On Horace Odes I, 12. 
Dates the Ode B.C. 26. 


Jahresbericht des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. Jan.—Mar. 1890. [Continued from 
C.R. sup. p. 381.] 


[Oss.—Summaries of notices in periodicals which 
are usually summarized in the Classical Review are 
not here included. } 


IsoKRATES. 1885—1889 by E. Albrecht. 

Isokrates ausgewahite Reden, by O. Schneider, third 
edition by M. Schneider. New edition compiled with 
care and skill, but rather too full for school use. I. (De- 
monikos) retained, probably from filial piety, though 
the editor rightly considers it spurious. Selections 
from the Attic Orators Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, 
Isocrates, Isaeus. Ed. with notes by R. C. Jebb 
second edition. Very useful for the commentary but 
the labours of German scholars are still neglected, 
especially the epoch-making work of Buermann on 
the MSS. H. Buermann, Die handschriftliche Ueber- 
lieferung des Isokrates. I. Die Hundschriften der 
Vulgata, Il. Der Urbinas und seine Verwandschaft. 
Progr. der Friedrichsgymn, zu Berlin 1885 and 1886. 
As to (1) the Vulgate is founded partly on @ (Laur. 
plut. 87 cod. 14 bombyc. saec. XIII.) and partly on 
AMI (Vat. 65, cod. membr. anni 1663, and Parisin. 
2932 cod. chart. saec. XV.). For the arguments T 
(Parisin. 2930 cod. membr. saec. XV.) must also be 
considered. As to (2) the corrections of 1, 1b, and 
2 are everywhere to be received except where internal 
evidence is against them : all other corrections are to 
he rejected except where they offer a clear improve- 
ment for a certain error of f (Urbinas). B. Kiel, 
Analecta Isocratea. Without doubt, next to the work 
of Buermann, the most important of recent contri- 
butions to the literature of Isokrates. W. Christ, 
Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur bis auf die 
Zeit Justinians. Pp. 293—299 deal with Isokrates. 
There is a want of thoroughness and the latest litera- 
ture has not been consulted. E. Lippelt, Quaestiones 
Biographicae. Diss. inaug. Bonn, 1889. Deals partly 
with Isokrates. It is proved that Nepos in his life of 
Timotheus has made use of the Antidosis (§ 107 foll.) 
J. Engel, Jsokrates, Macchiavelli, Fichte. Progr. des 
Realgymn. in Magdeburg 1889. Deserves to be read 
for the interesting parallel drawn between ancient 
and modern circumstances though the comparison 
to Macchiavelli and Fichte may be doing too much 
honour to Isokrates. H. Siebeck, Zur Chronologie 
der Platonischen Dialoge. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1885. 
F. Susemihl, De Platonis Phaedro et Isocratis contra 
sophistas oratione. Ind. Schol. Greifswald 1887. 
Susemihl] successfully combats the opinion of Siebeck 
that the second part of the Phaidros (268 E foll.) was 
occasioned by the speech of Isokrates against the 
oe He puts Phaidros Bc. 394 and the speech 
of Isokrates B.c. 392. L. Waber, Jsokrates und der 
am Schluss von Platons Enthydem gezeichnete Rhetor. 
a Kremsier 1886. That at the close of the 
Euthydemos Plato refers to Isokrates is no longer 
indispute. The writer should not refer to Demonikos 
which is certainly spurious. Ch. Huit, Platon et 


Isokrate. Revue des études grecques 1888. The 
perverted result is reached that the early enmity be- 
tween Plato and Isokrates was followed by a recon- 
ciliation. F. .Diimmler, Akademika. Beitriige zur 
Litteraturgeschichteder Sokratischen Schulen. Deals 
with the relations between Plato and Isokrates, 
Among other things D. maintains that in Hippias 
major Plato under the mask of that Sophist attacks 
Isokrates. C. Josephy, Der oratorische Numerus 
bei Isokrates und Demosthenes, Diss, inaug. Ziirich, 
1887. This meritorious essay confines itself to the 
treatment of clauses. Isokrates especially attends 
to two things, the nature of the last syllable, 
and the nature of the syllables that form concluding 
words. Long syllables predominate at the end. L, 
Lutz, Die Préapositionem bei den Attischen Rednern. 
Progr. Neustadt a. H. 1888. Not methodically ar- 
ranged and too much taken up with mere examples 
[see C.R. III. 414]. M. Koch, Der Gebrauch der 
Pripositionen bei Isokrates. Part J. Progr. des 
Lessinggymn. Berlin, 1889. Better arranged than 
Lutz’s work. The commonest prepositions in Isocrates 
are wepl with gen. (1066), then év (781), then mpés 
with acc. (748). E. R. Schulze, Quaestiunculae 
grammaticae ad oratores Alticos spectantes. Progr. 
Bautzen, 1889. Thorough investigations of the use 
of the verbal adj. in -réos, of ofos and ofds re with the 
infin., of the conjugations of %@nxa and %wxa, and the 
contracted comparative forms, in the Orators including 
Isokrates.—H. Brand, De Jsocratis Panathenaico. 
Diss. inaug. Miinster 1886. ‘The chief results of this 
excellent work are (1) the Sophists against whom 
Isokrates is so zealous in the introduction are, as 
Spengel and Teichmiiller assume, Aristotle and his 
school. (2) The speech is in many places directed 

inst Plato, especially against the Republic. (3) 
the Platonists—for Plato had died in 848—against 
whom the main part of the speech is directed are the 
same as the frequently mentioned praisers of Sparta 
and blamers of Athens ; they are further the same as 
the Sophists mentioned in the introduction who 
accused Isokrates of despising education. (4) In 
other parts Isokrates has to do with other opponents 
especially §§ 12 foll. and § 139 foll. with Demosthenes 
and his morally corrupt friends Timarchus, Hegesan- 
der and Hegesippos. (5) The pupil mentioned in 
the third part of the speech is Theopompos. (6) The 
object of the third part is to soften down the harsh 
judgment expressed in his speech on the Lacedae- 
monians out of regard to Theopompos. The reviewer 
agrees with all these except (3).—H. Schultze, 
Quaestionum Tsocratearum specimen (commentatio de 
Isocratis oratione sexta decima quae inscribitur wep) 
rod (ebyous). Progr. Buxtehude 1886. Probably 
delivered after the trial, as it has more the appearance 
of an epideictic than a forensic speech. It may be 
compared with Lysias XVIII. to which it offers many 
surprising parallels, F. Nowack, De Isocratis wept 
tod oratione (XVI.) et Lysiae kar’ ’AAKiBiddov 
priore (XIV.) quaestiones criticae. In: Commenta- 
tiones in honorem Ribbeckii. Leipzig, 1888. This 
speech is the remodelling of one really delivered before 
the trial. The opinion of Sittl that the — is a 
fictitious one is rightly contradicted. There is no 
real reference of Lysias to Isokrates.—H. Sauppr, 
Index Scholarum Géttingen 1886 strikes out 
capéorepoy ovdév in IV. § 160. A. E. Housman’s 
conjecture (C.R. II. 42) of eof for of in 1V. § 40 is 
disapproved. 
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Alleroft (A. H.) and Haydon (J. H.) Latin Compo- 
sition and Syntax. 12mo. 128 pp. Clive. 
ls. 6d. 

Caesar. .De Bello Civili. Book I. translated into 
literal English by John Perkins, Post 8vo. 60 pp. 
Hall. 2s. 


Euripides’ Ion. With a translation into English 
verse, and an introduction and notes by A. W. 
Verrall, 8vo. 176 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 


7s. 6d. 

Mahaffy (J. P.) The Greek World under Roman 
Sway, from Polybius to Plutarch. 8vo. xiii, 
418 pp. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Mansfield (E. D.) Outlines of Latin Sentence Con- 
struction. 8vo. limp. Percival. 1s. 

Pindar. The Nemean Odes, edited with introduc- 
tions and commentary by J. B. Bury. 8vo. 

lxi, 272 pp. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Pollard (A. W.) Odes from the Greek Dramatists. 
Translated into lyric metres by English poets and 
scholars. 12mo, 226 pp. Stott. 7s. 6d. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments, with critical 
notes, commentary and translation in English 
prose by R. C. Jebb. Part 4. The Philoctetes. 
8vo. lxvii, 267 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 12s. 6d. 

Swift (F. D.) A plain guide to Greek accentuation. 
8vo. 20 pp. Simpkin. 1s. 

Tacitus. Annals. Book I. A vocabulary and test- 
papers. Cr. 8vo. sewed. Clive. 1s. 

Virgil. Aeneid, IX.-X. <A vocabulary and test- 
papers. Cr. 8vo. sewed. Clive. 1s. 

Aeneid, X., edited by A. H. Allcroft and 

B. J. Hayes. 12mo. 86 pp. Clive. 1s. 6d. 

Aeneid, Books IX. and X. A translation 

by A, A. Irwin-Nesbitt. Post 8vo. 50 pp. 

Clive. 1s. 6d. 


Aeschylus. Prometheus. Treurspel. Vertaald door 
W. Hecker. Gron., J. B. Wolters. (4en 52 pp.). 
Post 8vo. 75 cts. 

Allegre (F.) Delone Chio. Thesis. 8vo. iv, 119 pp. 
Paris, Leroux. 

Alton (F.) Ueber die Negation des Infinitives bei 
Homer. 8vo. 108. Pr. Krumau. 

(M.) ers Oewpiay THs 
mvevoews Kat Kara Kat 
teanv. Diss. 8vo. 388. Leipzig 89. 

Barwinsky (M.) Quaestiones ad Dracontium et 
Orestis tragoediam pertinentes. III. De rationibus 

rosaicis et metricis. 4to. 108. Pr. Deutsch- 
rone. 

Beloch (J.) Campanien. Geschichte und Topographie 
des antiken Neapel und seiner Umgebung. Zweite 
vermehrte Ausgabe. 8vo. viii, 472 pp. 13 maps 
and plans. Breslau, Morgenstern. Bound. 10 Mk. 
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INDE X. 


Note.—In the General Index names of actwal contributors, in the Indee Locoruim references lo passages 
discussed, are printed in heavy type. 


[.—GENERAL INDEX.’ 


A. 


a, in participle formation, 372a. 
Aballava, fort in Cumberland, 233a. 
Abbott (E.), notice of Holtzapfel’s Beitrdge zu 
Gricchischen Geschichte. 424a. b. 
notice of Treuber’s History of the Lycians, 
221a. b. 
on siege of Plataea, la. f. 
a correction, 482d. 
Abbott (E.), and Matheson (P. E.), Ed. of Demo- 
sthenes noticed, 267a. f. 
Abbott (E. A.), Latin Gate, noticed, 34a. 
Abbreviations in Greck Manuscripts, by Allen, noticed, 
219a. f. 
aBlBAaBov = xplvov, 
ablative absolute, in Pollio, 32a. 
ablative and genitive, in Greek and Latin, 4740. 
abominor, meaning of, 4260. 
Abrisz der Quellenkunde der Griech. u. Rim. Ge- 
schichte, noticed, 257/. 
accent, in Greek and Latin metre, 37a. 
accessio in Gaius, 33a. 
Acraephiae, inscription discovered at, 38a. 
&xos, 356a. 
actors, number of in Greek plays, 30. /. 
Adam (J.), notes on some passages of the The- 
actetus, 102a. f. 
notes on some passages in Plato’s Republic, 
356a. f. 
notice of Reitzenstein’s Supplementa ad Procli 
commentarios, 45a. 
Adam (J.), Ed. Platonis Euthyphro, noticed, 362a. f. 
adprehendit, meaning of, 33a. 
adscripts, in Thucydides, 110d. 
adulteriwm, 426a. 
adverbs, origin of, 372a. 
advGeuov, 211d. 
ae, interchanged with e in MSS. of De Natura 
Deorum, 351a, b. 
Aelius, the Atticist, 363a. 
Aelius, title of his work, 366a. 
Aeschi inst Ctesiphon, Richardson’s Ed., no- 


ticed, 477a. 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon, dramatis personae in, 3a. f. 
as treated by Mr. Browning, 590. 
chorus in, 226a. 
compared with Sophocles, 88a. 
future life represented in, 83a. f. 


Aeschylus, eontinwed— 
Memnon, number of actors in, 3d. 
notes on Agamemnon, 182a., 319a. 
plot of the Agamemnon, 98a. f. 
Supplices, Tucker’s Ed., noticed, 105a. f. _ 
Verrall’s Ed. of Agamemnon, noticed, 299a. f. 
derds, meaning of, 371a. 
Affinity, table of, in Plato’s Republic, 6a. f. 
Agamemnon, arrangement of dramatis personae in, 
8a. f. 
arrangement of speeches in, 305d. 
notes on, 182a., 319a. 
lot of, 98a. f. 
errall’s Ed., noticed, 299a. f. 
ayarnrol, in St. Paul, 317a. 
Agesias of Syracuse, in Pindar, 480d. 
51a 
a, in Greek and Gothic, 294a. 
pronunciation of, 296a. 
AiAlov nat TMavoavlov dévduara 
Schwabe’s Ed. noticed, 363a. f. 
atwlatgia in Gothic from edaAoyia, 446d. 
Alcestis, treatment of by Euripides, 93a. 6. 
Alcibiades, represented in Supplices of Euripides, 
96d. 


Alexander the Great, History of, by the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, noticed, 259a. f. 
aliogut, in silver Latin, 470a. 
Allen (T. W.), Manuscripts of Jiiad in Rome, 
289a. f. 
notes on Greek MSS. in Italian libraries, 108a. /. 
Allen (T. W.), Notes on Abbreviations in Greek Manu- 
scripts, noticed, 219a. 
Allen (Professor), obituary notice of, 426a. f. 
é&udpa, ‘ditch,’ connected with d&uelpw, 212d. 
Amasia, coins from, 3250. 
Ambrose, date of letters of, 3140. 
Ambrosian library, Plautine palimpsest in, 308a. f. 
Ameis (K. F.), commentary on Homer, American 
Ed., noticed, 129a. 
Amphipolis, coins from, 324d. 
an, in silver Latin, 470a. 
&y, apparently omitted, 2510. 
iterative use of, 1300. 
GvaBalve, xataBalve as theatrical expressions, 
275a., 2810. 
avatvero, force of, 200. 
Analecta nova Xenophontea, by Hartman, noticed, 
36l1a. b. 


1 The Index is by S. Clay, Esq., B.A., formerly Exhibitioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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avarparévtwy, force of, 25a. 
anchora, spelling of, 119d. 
Ancient Athens, by Verrall and Harrison, noticed, 
430a. f. 
Ancient Classical Drama, by Moulton, notice of, 
3738a. f. 
Ancient Attic Comedy, by Couat, noticed, 112/. 
ancient Greek, pronunciation of, 293a. /. 
ancient law of searching for stolen property, 101a. /. 
Andocides, connection with the Hermes mutilation, 
1140. 
Lipsius’ Kd, noticed, 114a, 
Marchant’s Ed. noticed, 1140. 
‘anecdota,’ authorship of, 1250. 
Angelica library, MSS. of Jliad in, 2920. 
anguilla, amongst Aryans, 46). 
animal-worship, in Greece, 40a. 
annalis, 38a. 
avwtépw, change of meaning of, 38). 
-aut, participle formation, 372a. 
Anthologia Lyrica, by Bergk, noticed, 3130. 
Anthology of Planudes, Sternbach’s Ed., noticed, 
408a. f. 
aorist, after verbs of ‘hoping,’ 1000. 
and perfect tenses, in Latin Subjunctive, 343c., 
398a. f. 
infinitive, in Homer, 2626. 
second, ingressive use of, 405d. 
subjunctive, in Latin, 342«. /., 3980. f. 
subjunctive, in Latin, origiu of, 3440. 
fundamental idea of, 262a. 
use of, 476a. b. 
&popitw, meaning of, 425. 
Aphrodite, corresponding to Ishtar, 400a. 
Agpodirn 1365. 
amd )( éx, 3195. 
Apollonius Rhodius, translation of, noticed, 116a. f. 
with genitive, 5la. 
Apparatus Criticus ad Ciceronis Libros de Natura 
Deorum, by Schwenke, 347a. f., 400a. f., 4540. f. 
Appuleius, jottings on, 426a. b. 
Aradus, syinbol of coin of, 1270. 
arcaria nomina, 33a. 
Archaeology, 65a. f., 132a. f., 185a. f., 23la. 
274f., 3220. f., 384a. f., 4300. f., 4820. f. 
archaisms, in writings of Pollio, 31a. b. 
Arion, reality of, 134a. f. 
Aristeia, of Idomeneus, 20a. 
Aristophanes and Ancient Attic Comedy, by Couat, 
noticed, 112/. 
Aristophanes aud Euripides, 970. 
as regarded by Mr. Browning, 600. 
Blaydes’ Ed. of Nubes, noticed, 457a. /. 
relations with Euripides, 113a. 
Scholia of, 406a. f. 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, 3640., 365. 5. 
Aristotle, Aesthetic by Bénard, noticed, 477a. /. 
and Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, 422b. 
arrangement of Ethics v. 10, 299a. 6. 
Ethics, note on, 481a. 
on ‘ Unity of Time,’ 303a. 
-arius, represented in Gothic, 447a. 
Arnold (M.), on translation of Homer, 264a. 
articuli palmarum = ‘wrists,’ 426d. 
Aryan peoples, Antiquities of, 419a. f. 
relationships, 17 1a. 
Aryans, cradle of, 46a. 6. 
Asinius Pollio, alleged author of the Bellum Africa- 
num, 30a. 
as a writer, 30a. f. 
style of, 316. 
Asenath, story of, 4720. 
symbolism of, 473a. 6. 
aspirate, in MSS. of De Natura Deorum, 358a. 
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assimilation, in MSS, of De Natura Deorwmn, 358a. 
Assisi, as birthplace of Propertius (?), 1620. f., 393a. 
Astronomica of Manilius, 379¢. 
a0dvaros, as epithet of a god, 400. 
Athena Parthenos, as a device of Athens, 132a. f. 
Athous Codex, 364b., 365a. 
Atticists, 363a. f. 
four classes of authorities, 3660. 
Altic Theatre, by Haigh, noticed, 223a. f. 
Attische Genealogie, by Toepffer, noticed, 178a. f. 
av, in Greek and Gothic, 2940. 
in Greek and Latin, 295a. 
au, 1570. 
attribuere, meaning of, 33). 
auctoror, meaning of, 426a. 
Augustine (St.), Opera, notice of, 414a. f. 
Speculum of, 414a. 
Augustus, worship of, 379a. 
auscultare, 411a. 
Ausgewihlte Gedichte des P. Ovidius Naso, Ed. 
Sedlmayer, noticed, 228a. 


B. 
B, for v, 295a. 
ronunciation of, in Gothic and Greek, 294a. 
b and p, in MSS. of De Natwra Deorum, 352a. 
Babylonian gods, 399d. 
Baldur, connection with Achilles, 445a. 
BavSov = ‘standard,’ 126d. - 
Baph, 371a., cf. 397a. f. 
Baran (A.), Schul-Commentar zu Demosthenes, noticed, 
180d. 
Barberini library, MSS. of Iliad in, 2926. 
Bacavi¢w, metaphorical meaning of, 51a. 
Bastia, situation of, 395a. 
Batitfol (P.), Studia Patristica, noticed, 472a. f. 
Bayfield (M. A.), on conditional sentences in Greek 
and Latin and indefinite sentences in Greek, 
200a. f. 
Bayfield (M. A.), remarks on paper by C. Harrison, 
297a. f. 
Ed. of Jon of Euripides, noticed, 251f. 
Baxter (J.), note on Cicero’s Sestiws, 495. 
beacons, in Agamemnon, 99a. 
beeches, amongst Aryans, 46a. 
Beitrége zur Griechischen Geschichte, by Holtzapfel, 
noticed, 424a. b. 
Bénard (Ch.), LZ’ Esthétique d@ Aristote et de ses Succes- 
sewrs, noticed, 477a. f. 
Bennett (E. N.), note on motixfjs, 3190. 
note on Athanasius, 182d. 
Benoist (E.), and Thomas (E.), Ed. of Catullus, 
noticed, 410a. f. 
Bent (J. T.), on Cilician symbols, 322a. 
Bergk (T.), Anthologia Lyrica, noticed, 3130. 
Bernardakis (G. N.), Ed. of Plutarch’s Moralia, 
noticed, 306a. f. 
bhérami, 3720. 
BiBayri, 
Bibliotheca Vaticana, MSS. of Zliad in, 290a. f. 
Bieger (J.), on Codex Pithoeanus of Persius, noticed, 
467a. f. 
birds, in Virgil, 49. 
birth-place of Propertius, 162a. f., 393a. /. 
Blandinian MSS., 252a., 3376. 
Blass (F.), speeches of Dinarchus, noticed, 44. 
Blaydes (F. H. M.), Ed. of Nubes, noticed, 457a. f. 
BAnxh, 371a. 
Bliimner (Dr.), on ancient iron-working, 397a. 
Bodleian, facsimiles of Latin papyri in, 44]a. f. 
MS. of Persius, Sat. iii., 17a. f. 
Bonnet (Max), A Greek story of St. Michael, noticed, 
368a. 
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lonus optimus, as epithet of a god, 40d. 
Bopdévns = ‘mule,’ 126a. 
Brescia, in Catullus, 28a. 
Brinton, Ethnological affinities of the ancient Etrus- 
cans, noticed, 136a, 
British Museum, acquisitions of, 7la., 135a. b., 
186b., 282b., 325b., 384a., 432d. f. 
catalogue of Greek coins in, 325a. 
Bpdyxos, 211a. 
brothers and sisters, definition of in Republic, 7b. 
Browning (R.), as a classical scholar, 58a. f. 
lines addressed to, 61a. b. 
Budge (E. A. W.), Ed. of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
noticed, 259a. f. 
Budge (E. A. W.), on sculptural slabs from Meso- 
potamia found in Egypt, 3226. 
Bugge and Bréal, on the Latin element in Teutonic 
mythology, noticed, 445a. 7. 
Burgess (I. B.), an Inductive method of Latin, 
noticed, 315a. 
burial, importance of, 880. 
Burton (H. F.), notice of Godley’s Histories of 
Tacitus, 423d. 
Bury (J. B.), note on a Pindaric Scholion, 470, 
note on Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 182a. 
note on 6 deiva, 230d. 
note on vhdvpuos, 2300. 
note on ofras in the Agamemnon, 2306, 
note on the Agesias of Pindar, 4800. 
notice of Coray’s notes on Hesychius, 211a. f. 
Bury (J. B.), History of the the Later Roman Empire, 
noticed, 124a. f. 
Byleistr, a horse demon, 446a. 


C. 


cand ¢, interchanged in MSS. of De Natura Deorwm, 
352a, b. 
cweruleus, colour defined by, 4640. 
Caesar, authorship of alleged works of, 30a. 
campaign against the Belgae, 198a. 
composition of the Commentaries, 153a. 
description of the religion of the Germans, 420d. 
studies in, by Sihler, 152a. 7., 198a. f., 448a. f: 
Helvetian campaign, 1540. 
motives for crossing the Rhine, 199a. 
policy in Gaul, 198d. 
treatment of his enemies, 199d. 
finish of the Commentaries, 199d. 
oratio obliqua in, 2000. 
Cagnat (R.), Cours d’Epigraphie Latine, noticed, 
232a. 
calix, in Anglo-Saxon and Norse, 446a. 
Callias, peace of (?), 127a., 424a. 
Campbell (L.), lines addressed to Robert Browning, 
6la. b 
note on idiomatic use of participle in Thucydides, 
4256. 
obituary notice of Professor Sellar, 428a. f. 
notice of Adam’s Ed. of the Huthyphro, 362a. f. 
notice of von Sybel’s essay on Symposium, 
209a. f. 
notice of Verrall’s Ed. of the Agamemnon, 
299a. f. 
readings of Plato’s Republic in MS. of Paris 
library, 358a. 
candela, meaning of, 424a. 
Capelle, Wérterbuch tiber die Gedichte des Homeros 
und der Homeriden, noticed, 44a. 
Capitolii fores, identification of, 423). 
Carthage, in Roman empire, 125a. 
Catalogue of the Greek coin-ccllection at Berlin, 
noticed, 323. 


Catalogue of Greek coins in British Museum, noticed, 
25a. 
Catullianum, 3196, 
Catullus, Bithynian journey of, 29a. 
compared with Rabelais, 411a. 
compared with Wordsworth, 26d. 
date of birth, 29a. 6. 
Ed. of Benoist and Thomas, noticed, 410a. /. 
Ed. of Ellis, noticed, 26a. f. 
notes on, 340a. f., 481la. f. 
literary history of, 26a. 
relations of, with Cicero, 280. 
MS. of, in National Library of Paris, 214a. f. 
praenomen of, 29a. 
ostgate’s Kd., noticed, 310a. 
repetition of lines in, 4110. 
Cauer (P.), Ed. of Zliad, noticed, 313a. b. 
Cephalas, Anthology of, 408a. 
x, in Greek and Gothic, 294a. 
Chaeretopa, scene of a miracle, 3690. 
Chase (F. H.), on Whitelaw’s ‘Lost Epistle to the 
Corinthians,’ 150a. f., 359a. b. 
rejoinder to Mr. Whitelaw, 317a. 
xep, 1280. 
Chinnock (E. J.), jottings on Appuleius, 426a. 0. 
Chonae, a suburb ot Colossae, 368a. 
xAwpnis, as epithet of the nightingale, 50a., 231a. 
xopés, original meaning of, 128d. 
chorus, function of in Euripides, in Sophocles, in 
Aeschylus, 2240. /. 
in Greek theatres, 2740. 
in tragedians, 374). 
Christ (A. Th.), Ed. of Georgics, noticed, 421a. f. 
Ed. of Jliad, noticed, 313a. 6. 
Christians, treatment of by Roman officiais, 1200. 
pgrsecution of by Nero, 123a. 
genuineness of Pliny’s letters relating to, 1210. 
XAwpds, 1280. 
Chrysippus, 4310. 
Cicero, Apparatus Criticus ad Libros de Natura 
Deorum, by Schwenke, 347a, f., 400a. f., 454a. f. 
De Oratore, Piderit’s Ed., noticed, 466a. b. 
notes on, 45la. f. 
notes on Pro Cluentio, 2710. 
relations with Catullus, 28). 
The Student's, noticed, 2276. 
use of aorist subjunctive in, 343a. 
Cilician symbols, 322a. 
cista, in Anglo-Saxon and Norse, 446a. 
Clarke (H.), notice of Ponickau on Isocrates ad 
Demonicum, 422b. f. 

Classen (J.), Ed. of 2nd Book of Thucydides, noticed, 
208a. f. 

Classical education in the United States, 51a. /. 

Classical Drama, Ancient, by Moulton, noticed, 
3738, a. f. 

Clement of Rome, Epistle read in the Church, 3595, 

cluden, meaning of, 4260. 

Cobet, on Photius and the Atticists, 363d. /. 
reply of University of Leyden on the death of, 

56a. b. 

codex Athous, 364b. 365a. 

Mediceus, by Hoffmann, notice of, 450. 
Pithoeanus, of Persius, 467a. f. 

Cohn, on the authorities of Kustathius, 365a. 

Coins, catalogue of, in Berlin, noticed, 328a. 
catalogue of, in British Museum, noticed, 325a. 
from Pontus, 325a. 

Coin collection at Berlin, catalogue of, noticed, 323. 

Coleridge (E. P.), translation of Apollonius Rhodtus, 

noticed, 1l6a. 

Coleridge (S. T.), lines to Wordsworth rendered into 

Greek, 131a. 

colloquialisms, in writings of Pollio, 31d. 
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Colossae, characteristics of neighbourhood, 3680. 

combs, in Homeric times, 21a. 

commeatus = ‘a way,’ 310. 

commentationes in honorem Studemund, noticed, 255/. 

communibam, in Pollio, 310. 

compounds, in tragedy, 10a. 

contractions, in Latin papyri, 444a. 

Contributions to Latin Lexicography, by Nettleship, 
noticed, 32a. f. 

Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, by King 
and Cookson, noticed, 473a. f. 

conditional sentences in Greek and Latin, and indefi- 
nite sentences in Greek, 200a. /. 

conditional sentences, remarks on a scheme of, 298a. 

consecutive. sentences, use of Latin aorist in, 343a., 
3985. 

consonants, assimilation of, in MSS. of De Natura 
Deorum, 353a. 

doubling of, 353a. 

construction of clauses following expressions of ex- 
pectation in Greek, 100a. 381a. b. 

Cooke (A. H.), notice of Oman’s History of Greece, 
314d. 

Cookson (C.), notice of Miiller on the Indo-Ger- 
manie verb, 371a. f. 

Coray, notes on Hesychius, noticed, 21la. /. 

Corinthians, a lost epistle to, discussed, 12a. f., 
150a. f., 317a. b., 359a. 6. 

Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, noticed, 255a, 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, voluminis tertij 
supplemeutum, noticed, 232a. 

Corpus Scriptorum ecelesiasticorum Latinorum, 
noticed, 414a. f. 

Couat (A.), Aristophane et lancienne Comédie Attique, 
noticed, 

Cours d’' Epigraphie Latine, par Cagnat, noticed, 232a. 

Cowan (J.), Ed. of Pliny's Letters, noticed, 468a. f. 

Cretice, meaning of in Juvenal, 272, 

Cross (J. A.), on Greek quotations in the Fourth 
Gospel, 453a. f. 

* Crossing the Bar,’ echoes of, 184a. 6. 

Cruquius and Blandinian MSS., 252a., 3370. 

‘ Cypria,’ allusions to in Plato, 182a. b, 

Cyprus, Athena on coin of, 133a. 

Cyropaedia, idea of, 361a. 


D. 


d and ¢, interchanged in MSS. of De Natura Deorwm, 
3520. 

d, substitution of for 6, 425a. 

3, pronunciation of, in Gothic and Greek, 294a. 

dactyl, in hexameters, 

Damalas (N. M.), Ed. of Coray’s notes on Hesychius, 
noticed, 211a. f, 

Daniel (M. M.), on a future life as represented by 
the Greek tragedians, 81a. /. 

Darbisbire (H. D.), note on derivation of ‘omen- 
tum,’ 273. 

Dares Phrygius, note on, 273a. 

dative, in Greek and Latin, 4740., 475d. 

Dawes (E. A. S.), Zhe pronunciation of Greek, 
noticed, 293a. f. 

De Corona, Shuckburgh’s Ed., noticed, 180a. 6. 

De Isocratis Demonicea, by Ponickau, noticed, 422d. 

De Manilii qui fertur Astronomicis, Kraemer’s dis- 
sertation on, noticed, 379a. 

De Natura Deorwm, apparatus criticus to, 347a. f., 
400a. f., 4540. f. 

MSS. of, described, 348a. f. 

dead, condition of, as represented in Aeschylns, 87a. 

death, Greek idea of, 940. 

356. 
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deiva = ‘so and so,’ origin of, 2306. 
Delbriick (B.), die Indo-Germanischen Verwand- 
schaftsnamen, noticed, 17 1a. f. 
Delium, battle of, 98a. 
Sjuos, in Attica, 370d. 
Demosthenes, Abbott and Matheson’s Ed., noticed, 
2670. f. 
De Corona, Shuckburgh’s Ed., noticed, 180a. b, 
text of Philippic iii., 267a. 
policy of, 2670, 
Demosthenes, the general, represented in Supplices of 
Euripides, 96. 
Séouar, construction after, 1675. 
dependent questions, use of aorist in Latin, 3420. , 3982. 
depector, meaning of, 426). 
deondrns, meanings of 43. 
destiny, as a motive in Greek tragedians, 3740. 
deus, various plural forms in MSS. of De Natura 
Deorwm, 355a,. 
Devas, root of, 39d. 
development of language, 372a. 
diapdpnros, 371a. 
Didaché, Latin versions of a saying of, 382a. 
digamma, in Jliad, 313a. 
digamina, intervocalic, 372d. 
Die Spriichwérter bei den Rim. Komikern, by Wyss, 
noticed, 378d. 
dierectus, 212a. 
Sixatds with infinitive, 371la, 
3205. 
dixaorhs, 38710. 
Dinarchus, speeches of, Ed. Blass, noticed, 440. f. 
elision in, 45a. 
Dindorf, influence on Greek learning, 407a. 
Dio Chrysostom, on arrangements in Attic plays, 
303a. 
Diocletian, Edict of, 424a. 
Diogenianus, 364. 
diw0odvro, in Thucydides, 166d, 
dispunctio in the Digest, 33b. 
dlorpov = ‘ironheaded club,’ 126d. 
dithyramb, invention of, 134a. 
dissimulo = ‘take no notice of,’ 4260. 
dixti, 3160. 
Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichité Romane, noticed, 
232a., 479a. 
= Zd. dareghaarstava, 183a. b. 
D’Ooge ,: M. L.), obituary notice of Professor Frieze, 
18la. f. 
doors, in Greek theatre, 279a. 
Dorpfeld (Dr.), on the Greek theatre, 274f. 
—— of the dogeion in Greek theatre, criticised, 


doubling of consonants in MSS. of De Natura Deorum, 
353a. 

Dowdall (L. D.), Corrigenda in Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon, 5la. 

Dowdall (L. D.), Ed. of Xenophon’s Hellenica, Bk. 
II., noticed, 314a. 

draco, in Anglo-Saxon and Norse, 446a. 

Drake (B.), Ed. of De Corona, noticed, 180a. b. 

Drama, Ancient Classical, by Moulton, noticed, 
373a. f. 

drama, Greek, in fifth century, 278a. 

—. personae, arrangement of in Agamemnon, 
4a. f. 

dreams, as origin of belief in after-existence, 86a. b. 

dual, feminine, 115d. 

dubito, with accusative and infinitive, 32d. 

Du Cange, Glossarium, 42a. 

Dumnorix, as represented by Caesar, 199d. 

Diirr (J.), life of Juvenal, noticed, 216a. 7. 

-dubi in Gothic = Latin -tudo, 447, 

Dyaus = Zeus = Tiu, 4200. 
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E. 


e, interchanged with ae in MSS. of De Natura 
Deorwm, 351a. b. 
n = €, 2950. 
m, in Greek and Gothic, 294a. 
Ka, Babylonian sea-god, 3990. 
Ebert (A), notice of Allgemeine Geschichte der Litera- 
tur des Mittelalters, 1816. 
used intransitively, 251a. 
echoed phrases in Euripides’ Hippolytus, 149a. f., 
ef. 4250. 
Eddas, connection with Greek and Roman mythology, 
445a. 
with Christian element, 445d. 
edo, 316. 
Edwardes (C.), Sardinia and the Sardes, noticed, 
Edwards (G. M.), notice of Owen’s Tristia, 118a. /. 
&yxeAvs, amongst Aryans, 460. 
Sixaornplov, 371a. 
Egypt, slabs found in, 3220. 
et, meaning of, 2950. 
in Greek and Gothic, 294a. 
el, with Optative, origin of, discussed, 263a. 
with secondary tense of Indicative in Oratio 
Obliqua, 20a. 
eis, in New Testament, 170a. 
é« )( amd, 3190. 
éxéAevov = I requested, 
éxéAevoa = I commanded, 262a. 
éxxAnola, meanings of, 43a. 
construction of, 476a, 
-ndwos, 294d, 
elision, in Dinarchus, 45a. 
Ellis (R.), emendations of Manilius, 198a. /. 
note on Manilius, 184a. 
notice of Benoist and Thomas’ Ed. of Catullus, 
410a. f. 
notice of Hatfield’s study of Juvencus, 424a. 
notice of MS. of Catullus, 214a. /. 
notice of Kraemer’s dissertation on Astronomica 
of Manilius, 379a. 
Ellis (R.), Commentary on Catullus, noticed, 26a. 
éAnl(w, constructions after, 100a. f., 381la. b. 
emendations :— 
Aeschylus, Supplices, 106a. 6. 
Aristophanes, Plutus, 3826. 
Aristotle, Ethics, 481a. 
Athanasius, De Incarn. 1825. 
Catullus, Aétis, 130a. 
Catullus, 340a. 
Cicero, Epp. ad Att. 451a. f. 
Euripides, Electra, 270a. b. 
Medea, 8a. f. 
Phoenissac, 182a. 
Troades, 425a. b. 
Festus and Paulus, 4130. 
Gorgias, Encomium Helenae, 448a. b. 
Horace, Odes, 341a, 
Horace, 154a. f. 
Ovid, Ars Am., 34la. f. 
Persius, Sat. iii., 3190. 
Pindar, Nemean IX., X., 269a. 
Nem. X., 318a. 
Olympian V1., 4800. 
Plato, Republic, 356a. f. 
Theaetetus, 102a, f. 
Propertius, 130a. 6. 
Manilius, 193a. /. 
Sophocles, Antigone, 47). 
Philoctctes, 48a. 
Thucydides, 481a. 
empire, continuity of Roman, 1240. 


évdooaro, meaning of, 318. 
év Geos, in St. Paul, 3176. 
England (E. B.), notice of Headlam’s Ed. of 
Iphigeneia at Aulis of Euripides, 210a. f. 
évwporia, in Thucydides, 129d. f. 
-ent-, participle formation, 372a. 
émaryyeAlat, in St. Paul, 317a. 
Ephors, growth of powers of, 1770. 
ém, after ds, 45a. 
Epidaurus, theatre at, 281a. 
epigraphy, three books on Latin, 232a. /. 
force of, 240. 
érioxvpos, game of, 145d. 
émreAobvres, in St. Paul, 3170. 
epithets, in Homer, 2650. 
of Zeus in Homer, 421a. 
Erdmann, History of Philosophy, noticed, 875a. f. 
épiBpeuéerns, as epithet of Zeus, 421a. 
Erichthonios, myth of, 432a. 
éplySoumos, as epithet of Zeus, 421a. 
Krigone, myth of, 432a. 
“Epws, in Sophocles, 41a. 
Escurial MS, of Nonius, peculiarity in, 346a. /. 
with ingressive force, 4050. 
Esthétique d@’ Aristote et de ses Successewrs, noticed, 
477a. f. 
Ethnological Affinities of the Ancient Etruscans, 
noticed, 136a. 
Etruscans, Ethnological Affinities of the Ancient, 
noticed, 136a. 
etymologies, in intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, 
370d. 
ev, in Greek and Latin, 295a. 
in Greek and Gothic, 294d. 
at Chonae, 3680. 
evayyéAcov, meanings of, 42d. 
evAoyia, meanings of, 43a. 
Eumenides, number of scenes in, 226d, 
evmdpaos, in Pindar, 69a. 
Euripides, as translated by Mr. Browning, 60a. 
chorus in, 2240. 
echoed phrases in, 149a. f.; cf. 4250, 
future life represented in, 91a. /. 
Jon, Bayfield’s Ed., noticed, 251f. 
Iphigeneia at Aulis, Ed. Headlam, noticed, 
210a. f. 
method of tragedy, 1130. 
note on Electra, 270a. b. 
Rhesus, notes on, 228a. f. 
Phoen. note on, 182a. 
Troades, notes on, 425a. b. 
political allusions in, 95a. f. 
rivalry with Aeschylus, 950. 
relations with Aristophanes, 113a. f. 
Eustathius, authorities of, 365a. 
relations to Aelius and Pausanias, 363a. f., 
3650. 
method of quoting, 3660. 
Euthyphro, Adam’s Ed., noticed, 362a. f. 
idea of, 363. 
Evans (A. J.), Zhe Horsemen of Tarentum, noticed, 
68a. 
Everett (W.), on an emendation of Catullus, 319d. 
notice of Way’s translation of the Iliad, 2638a. f. 
étiorauai, construction of, 476a. 
‘expectation’ clauses in Greek, construction of, 
1000. f., 381a. b. 
exta )( viscera, 1574. 


F. 


facsimiles, of papyri from Herculaneum, 441a. /. 
Fairbanks (A.), notice of Kluge’s Zur Enistehwngs- 
geschichte des Ilias, 377a. f. 
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Parnell (L.R.), note on Pausanias, 68d. 
notice of Ploix’s La Nature des Dieux, 39a. f. 
fatis, derivation of, 330. 
Fausset (W. Y.), three essays on Asinius Pollio 
as a writer, 30a. f. 
Fausset (W. Y.), Student's Cicero, noticed, 227). 
JSerrugo, colour of, 1280. 
Festus, De Ponor’s Ed., noticed, 412a. f. 
explanation of ancient law of search, 1010. 
emendation of, 7d. 
MSS. of, 412a. 
fetichism, as origin of polytheism, 40a. 
Jiscus )( aerariwm, 13b. 
Flagg (1.), Ed. of Iphigenia in Tauris, noticed, 
160a, f. 
flamen = brahman, 421a, 
flavus )( fulvus, 128a. 
Fowler (H. N.), notice of catalogue of Greek coins 
in British Museum, 325a. 
notice of Stahl’s revision of Poppo’s Thucydides, 


Fowler (H. N.), Ed. of Menaechmi of Plautus, noticed, 
214d. 

Powler (W. W.), note on Virgil’s birds, 49d. 

Fox (H. P.), note on Thucydides III., 2700. 

Fox (H. F.) and Bromley (T. H.), Models and Exer- 
cises in Unseen Translation, noticed, 3790. 

Fragment of the lost Epistle to the Corinthians, 
12a. f., cf. 150a. b., 359a. b., 3174. 

Freyja, connection with Venus, 445a. 

Frieze (H. S.), obituary notice of, 131a. f. 

Juerim, as aorist and perfect in Latin, 3426. /,, 
398a. f. 

origin of construction, 3440. 

Sugela, 426d. 

Sulcire = ‘press,’ in Propertius, 272b., 320a. 

Sulvus )( flavus, 128a. 

future life, as represented by the Greek tragedians, 
81a. f. 

future participle, origin of, 474a. 


G. 


¥, iutervocalic, 295a. 
pronunciation of, in Gothic and Greek, 294a. 
Gaius, on law of searching, 101a. 
games, Greek and Roman, 145a. /. 
Gaul, position of, in 58 B.c., 448a. 
gemma, in Anglo-Saxon and Norse, 446a. 
genitive, in Greek and Latin, 475a. 
gens, in Athens, 178d. 
Gephyraei, origin of, 1790. 
ylyvoum, spelling of, 410. 
y'yaonw, spelling of, 4100. 
Giles (P.), notice of Sonnenschein’s Latin Grammar 
Jor Schools, 316a. 
on political allusions in Supplices of Euripides, 
95a. f. 
Gladstone (W. E.), Appendix on Assyrian tablets 
and Homeric text, noticed, 399a. f. 
glossaries, Latin, 32a. 
fourth volume of Corpus, noticed, 255a. 
glosses, in classical writers, 422a. 
in the lexicographers, 3630., 365a. 
gnomic aorist, a primary tense, 262a. 
yvwrtds, derivation of, 200. 
Godley (A. D.), Histories of Tacitus, noticed, 4230. 
Goetz (G.), Corpus Glossariorum Latinorwm, noticed 
255a. 
Goodell (T. D.), notice of Jnductive Latin Method 
and Inductive Greck Method, 315a. f. 
notice of Joannides’ Sprechen Sie Altisch? 268). 


Goodwin (W. W.), New Ed. of Moods and Tenses of 
the Greek Verb, noticed, 261a. f. 

Gorgias, Encomium Helenae, emendation of, 448a, b. 

Gorgias, scene of dialogue, 4220. 

Gothic transliteration of Greek, 294a. b. 

Gow (J.), Horatiana, 154a. f., 196a. f., 337a. f. 

Grammar, Latin, for Schools, by Sonnenschein, 
noticed, 316a. 

grandis = ‘large,’ 310. 

Granger (F.), on Latin inscriptions in Nottingham 
Museum, 187b., 325d. 

371a. 

Graves (C. E.), note on Thucydides, 129a. /f. 

Greece, History of, by Oman, noticed, 314d. 

Greek Antiquities, by Hermann, noticed, 173a. f. 

Greek coin-collection at Berlin, catalogue of, noticed, 
323d. 

coins in British Museum, noticed, 325a. 

conditional sentences, 200a. 

expressions, in Cicero, 452a. 

Greek-English Lexicon, noticed, 370a. f. 

indefinite sentences, 202a. f. 

Inductive method of, 315a. b. 

Lexicon, of Byzantine period, by Sophocles, 

noticed, 41a. f. 

MSS. in Italian libraries, notes on, 103a. /. 
Greck Manuscripts, Abbreviations in, noticed, 219a. f. 
Greek, of New Testament, 168qa. 0. 

Official, by Viereck, 37a. f. 

pronunciation of, 293a. 

quotations, in the Fourth Gospel, 453a. f. 

story of St. Michael, noticed, 368a. f. 

words, in Pliny, 4700. 

Greeks, relations to Phoenicians, 399a. 

Greenidge (A. H:), notice of Toepffer’s Aétische 
Genealogie, 178a. f. 

Grotta Ferrata library MSS. of Jliad in, 293a. 

Guide to the Principal Gold and Silver Coins of the 
Ancients, by Head, noticed, 68a. 

Giildenpenning (A.), die Kirchengeschichte des Theo- 
doret von Kyrrhos, noticed, 2286. 

yunvds, contrasted with &(woros in Plato, 102b. 

meaning of, in Homeric and later Greek, 102a. 

Gutturalfrage im Gotischen, by Webster, noticed, 

380a. b. 


H. 


Hadley (W. S.), review of Moulton’s Ancient 
Classical Drama, 373a. f. 
Ed. of Hippolytus, noticed, 158a. f. 
Haigh (A. E.), criticism of Dorpfield’s theory of 
logeion in Greek theatre, 277/. 
Attic Theatre, noticed, 223a. f. 
Hardie (W. R.), notes on Lucan’s Pharsalia, 13a. f. 
note on Sophocles, Antigone, 47b. 
note on the title ‘ Tristia,’ 500. 
note on an allusion to the Cypria in Plato, 
182a. b. 
note on Pindar, Nemean IX., X., 269a. 
note on Pindar, Nem. X., 318a. 
Hardy (E. G.), notice of Diirr’s life of Juvenal, 
216a. f. 
notice of Kubitschek’s Imperium Romanum 
tributim discriptum, 221a. f. 
Hardy (E. G.), Pliny’s correspondence with Trajan, 
noticed, 120/. 
harpastum, game of, 145a. f. 
Harper (W. R.), and Burgess (I. B.}, An Inductive 
Method of Latin, noticed, 315a, 6. 
Harrison (C.), note on iterative use of &y, 1300. 
remarks on Mr. Bayfield’s paper, 297a. f. 
note on Mr. Lendrum’s article on Clauses follow- 
ing cxpectation,’ 381a. b. 
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Harrison (J.), Manwal of Ancient Sculpture, noticed, 
670. 


Harrison (J.), notice of Dr. Dérpfeld on Greek 
theatre, 274f. 
notice of Rohde’s Psyche, 376a. f. 
Hartman (I. J.), Analecta nova Xenophontea, noticed, 
361a. 
Haskins (C. E.), notes on Lucan’s Pharsalia, 13a. f. 
Hatfield (J. T.), A Study of Juvencus, noticed, 424a. 
Haverfield (F.), notes on Roman inscriptions from 
Sardinia, 65a. f. 
notice of Schneider’s Bellum Alexandrinum, 45b, 
notice of three books on Latin Epigraphy, 
232a, f. 
notice of Inscriptions Antiques de la Céte d Or, 
379a. 
notice of Ruggiero’s Dizionario Epigrafico di 
Antichita Romane, 479a. 
Head (B.V.), Guide to the Principal Gold and Silver 
Coins of the Ancients, noticed, 68a. 
Headlam (C. E. 8.), Ed. of Jphigencia at Aulis, 
noticed, 210a. f. 
Headlam (W.), notes on Tucker's Supplices, 355a. f. 
‘Exdrn, etymology of, 470. 
Heidingsfeld (M.), essay on Plutarch and Thucydides, 
noticed, 478). 
Hellenica, Edited by Dowdall, noticed, 314d. 
Keller’s Ed., noticed, 360a. 7. 
Helmreich (G.), Ed. of Marcelli de Medicamentis 
Liber, noticed, 218a. f. 
Hephaestos, origin of, 40d. 
Heraclea, coins from, 325a. 
Herculaneum, Latin papyri from, 441a. f. 
épkeios, as epithet of Zeus, 421a. 
Hermann (K. F.), Greek Antizuities, noticed, 173a. f. 
Herodotus, description of the religion of the Persians, 
420b. 
note on, 319a. 
Shuckburgh’s Edition, noticed, 21a. /. 
Eponpédpos, 432a. 
Hesiod, immortality of soul in, 3770. 
-Hesychius, Coray’s notes on, noticed, 211a. f. 
hexameter, as used by Meleager, 4100. 
origin of, 377a. 
hiatus, in Isocrates, 423a. 
Hicks (E. L.), notes on traces of verse in Prose 
Writers, 49a, b. 
notice of Viereck’s Oficial Greek, 37a. f. 
ixerfows, as epithet of Zeus, 421a. 
Hiller (E.), Ed. of Bergk’s <Anthologia Lyrica, 
noticed, 3130, 
“Iwepos, in Hesiod, 41a. 
Hipparchicus, authorship of, 362. 
Hippolytus of Euripides, echved phrases in, 149a. f., 
cf. 4250. 
Hadley's Ed., noticed, 158a. 
Hirtius, literary executor of Caesar, 30a. 
historic present, a secondary tense, 262a. 
History of Alexander the Great, by the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, noticed, 259a. /. 
History of Greece, by Oman, noticed, 3140. 
History of Philosophy, by Erdmann, noticed, 375a. f. 
History of the Later Roman Empire, by Bury, 
noticed, 124a. f. 
Hlodyn in Norse = Latona, 446a. 
bpodoya, in passive, 167d. 
Hodgkin (T.), notice of Bury’s Luter Roman Empire, 
124a. f. 
Hoffmann (Dr. M.), Collation of Codex Mediceus, 
noticed, 45d. . 
Hoffmann (O.), Das Praesens der Indogermanische 
Grundsprache, noticed, 129). 
Hogue (A.), Irregular Verbs of Attic Prose, noticed, 
166u. f., cf. 479a. f. 


Holden (H. A.), notice of editions of Plutarch’s 
Moralia, 306a. f. 
notice of Hartman’s Analecta nova Xenophontea, 
361a. f. 
notice of Keller’s Xenophon’s Hellenica, 360a. f. 
Holden (H. A.), Edition of Plutarch’s Life of Timo- 
leon, noticed, 21a. f. 
Holder, arrangement of MSS. of Horace, 337a. f. 
Holtzapfel (L.), Beitrdge zu Griechischen Geschichte, 
noticed, 424a. b 
Homer, break of traditional faith in, 377a. 
editions of Jliad, noticed, 313a. b. 
epithets in, 2650. 
epithets of Zeus in, 421a. 
future life in, 82d, 
Iliad, Leat’s Ed., noticed, 19a. f. 
notice of Perrin’s Ed. of Odyssey, i.i—iv., 129d. 
origin of poems, 19d. 
soul in, 376, 
transiation of Iliad by Way, noticed, 263a. /. 
Homeric Grammar, by Thompson, noticed, 378d. b. 
‘hoping,’ constructions following verbs of, in Greek, 
100a. f., 381la. b. 
Horace, notes on, 278a., 341a. 
Orelli’s Ed. revised by Mewes, noticed, 252/. 
variations in MSS. of, 196a. 
Horatiana, by Gow, 154a. f., 196a. f., 387a. f. 
Horsemen of Tarentum, noticed, 68a. 

Hoskier (H. C.), Collation of the Greek Cursive 
Cursive Codex Evangelium 604, noticed, 478a. b. 
Hoskyns-Abrahall (J.), note on 2 Corinthians iii. 

18, 3190. 
Hough (W. H.), Edition of Erdmann’s History of 
Philosophy, noticed, 375a. f. 
Housman (A. E.), conjectural emendations in the 
Medea, 8a. f. 
note on Horace, 273a. 
notes on Latin Poets, 440a. f. 
notice of Flagg’s Ed. of Iphigenia in Tauris, 
160a. f. 
notice of Tucker’s Ed. of Supplices, 105a. f. 
&Apis, idea of, in Pindar and Aeschylus, 85a. 
buy, derivation of, 273d. 
ind, with active verbs, 25d. 
broueivat, meaning of, 267. 
brouvhuara, on Aristophanes, 4070. 


I, J. 


t, elision of, 271a. 
z and e, in MSS. of De Natura Deoruwm, 3516. 
éand y, in MSS. of De Natura Deorwm, 352a. 
Idomeneus, Aresteia of, 20a. 
Jeans (G. E.), notice of Zhe Student’s Cicero, 227. 
Jevons (FP. B.), notice of Rendall’s Cradle of the 
Aryans, 46a. 
Jevons (F. B.), translation of Schrader’s Prehistoric 
Antiquities of Aryan Peoples, noticed, 419a. f. 
igitur, in silver Latin, 4700. 
Thm (M.), Studia Ambrosiana, noticed, 314a. 
Iliad, Editions of, noticed, 313a. b. 
Leaf’s Edition, noticed, 19a. f. 
MSS. of, in Rome, 289a. f. 
translation of, by Way, noticed, 263a. /. 
Imhoof-Blumer and Otto Keller, notice of Zier- und 
Pfanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des klas- 
sischen Alterthums, 67a. b. 
immortality of soul, belief in, 376a. f. 
imperfect and aorist, in Latin, 344a., 398a. f. 
imperfect subjunctive, use in Latin, 345a., 398a. /. 
Imperium Romanum tributim descriptum, by Kubit- 
schek, noticed, 221a. f. 
in, pregnant use of 320, 
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inanimi cibi, meaning of, 426d. 
incipere )( incohare, 128b. 
indefinite sentences in Greek, 202a. 
indefinite sentences, remarks on, 298a. 
indicative, in ‘indefinite sentences,’ 298d. 
Indo-Germanic verb, by Miiller, notice of, 371a. f. 
Indo-Germanischen Verwandtschaftsnamen, by Del- 
briick, noticed, 171a. f. 
Inductive Latin Method, Greek Method, noticed, 
315a. b. 
inductive teaching of Latin and Greek, criticized, 315d. 
induo. root in, 273d. 
infinitive, after verbs of ‘hoping,’ 100a. f. 
as a case, 476a. 
Inge (W. R.), notes on Tacitus. Dialogus de cl. 
Oratoribus, and on Seneca, Apocolocyntosis, 3810. 
insanire, 27a. 
Inscriptions Antiques de la Céte-d’ Or, noticed, 379a. 
Inscriptions, Latin, in Nottingham Museum, 1870., 
326a. 
Inscriptions 
from Paphos, 2830. 
Romano-Greek, style of, 38a. 
Gortynian, 234a. 
three books on Latin, noticed, 232a. f. 
insilia = insubula = licia = ‘heddles,’ 4500. 
instrumental case, in Greek and Latin, 4740. 
instrumentum domesticum, inscriptions on, 66a. f. 
insubulum, derivation of, 450d. 
interchange of vowels and consonants in MSS., 
351a. f. 
Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, noticed, 370a. f. 
interpolations in the Bible, 3590. 
Joannides (E.), ‘ Sprechen Sic Attische ?’ noticed 268). 
John (St.), Greek quotations in Gospel, 453a. /. 
Josephus, treatment of senatusconsulta, 38b. 
and the Christians, 123a. 
mission to Rome, 1230. 
iota adscriptwm, in inscriptions, 38d. 
Jowett (B.), translation of Plato’s Republic, noticed, 
460a. f. 
Ipfelkofer (Dr. A.), Programm on Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum, 4226. 
Iphigenia in Tauris, Flagg’s Ed., noticed, 160a. f. 
épse, force of, 13a. 
Ireland, classical traditions in convents of, 445d. 
Trenaeus, his relations to writings of St. Paul, 367a., 
368a. 
as a theologian, 3680. 
iron-working in ancient times, 397a. 
Irregular Verbs of Atiie Prose, by Hogue, noticed, 
166a. f., cf. 479a. f. 
Ishtar, corresponding to Aphrodite, 400a. 
Isocrates, authorship of ad Demonicum, 422d. f. 
hiatus in, 423a. 
language of, 423a. 
iterative use of &y, note on, 1300. 
Italian libraries, Greek MSS. in, 108a. /. 
itacism, in Greek MSS., 2200. 
Justinian, character of, 125a. 
Juvenal and the Christians, 123a. 
difficulties in Sat. i., 229a. 
Diirr’s life of, noticed, 216a. f 
banishment of, 217d. 
date of birth, 218a. 
various lives of, 2165. 
notes on, 229d. 
Juvencus, study of, by Hatfield, noticed, 424a. 


Kk. 


-xa, perfect in, explanation of, 3720. 
«al, pronunciation of, 296«. 
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meaning of, 4245. 

xdAabos, 70a. 

gloss, 365a. 

xappovin = ‘steadfastness,’ 44a. 

xavOapos, 320b. 

xavOndn, meaning of, 424a. 

description of, 685. 

Kara force of, 240. 

kataBalvew, avaBalvey as theatrical expressions, 
275a., 2810. 

kataxwpiCewv, 38d. 

38). 

kataoracis, in Lysias, 3700. 

KabvBpl(w, 3710. 

Keary (C. F.), notice of Schrader’s Prehistoric Anti- 
quities of Aryan Peoples, 419a. f. 

Keene (C,), note on Euripides Electra, 270a. b. 

Keep (R. P.), notice of Perrin’s Odyssey, 129a. 

kedawvephs, as epithet of Zeus, 421a. 

Kelier, arrangement of MSS. of Horace, 337a. f. 

Keller (0.), Ed. of Xenophon’s Hellenica, notice of, 
360d. f. 

Kelsey (F. W.), Ed. Anabasis, i.—iv., noticed, 
227a. 6. 

«ip, 510. 

King and Cookson, Comparative Grammar of Greek 
and Latin, noticed, 473a. f. 

Kirchengeschichte des Thedoret von Kyrrhos, by 
Giildenpenning, noticed, 2280. 

Kirkpatrick (F. A.), on Aorist Subjuntive in 
Latin, 342a. f., cf. 398a. f. 

= ‘conceal,’ 44a, 

Kluge (H.), Zur Entstehungsgeschicht 
noticed, 377a. 

Kraemer (W.), dissertation on Astronomica of Mani- 
lius, noticed, 379a. 

Kpdoris, & gloss, 365a. 

kvavoxalrns, as epithet of Poseidon, 399d. 

Kubitschek (J. W.), Imperium Romanum tributim 
descriptum, noticed, 221a. f. 

xvwy, meanings of, in Byzantine Greek, 44a. 


des Ilias, 


L. 


labialization, in Gothic, 3800. 
Laches, represented in Supplices of Euripides, 97a. 
Lactantius, quotation from Plato, 422a. 
lacus Umber in Propertius, 3940. 
Lamachus, represented in Swpplices of Euripides, 
96a. 
Landgraf (Dr. G.), Essays on Caesar and his Con- 
tinwators, noticed, 30a. f. 
language, development of, 372a. 
of Romaioi in sixth century, 126a. 
Language of New Testament, by Simcox, noticed, 
168a. f. 
Laodiceans, the Epistle to, 414)., 417a. 
Larsen (S. C.), Studia Critica in Plutarchi Moralia, 
noticed, 3070. 
Later Roman Empire, by Bury, noticed, 124a. /. 
Latin Aorist Subjunctive, 342a. f., 398a. f. 
conditional sentences, 200a. f. 
element, in Teutonic mythology and speeh, 
445a. f. 
Latin Gate, by Abbott, noticed, 34a. 
Latin Grammar for Schools, by Sonnenschein, 
noticed, 316a. 
Latin, inductive method of, 315a. b. 
poets, notes on, 340a. f. 
reading of, in schools, 34a. 
Leaf (W:) notice of some Editions of the Ziad, 
313a, 
Leaf (W.), Edition of Zliad, noticed, 19a. f. 
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Aéyw, compounds of, 166). 
Le Jay (P.), Jnseriptions Antiques de la Céte-d’ Or, 
noticed, 379a. 
lemur, in singular, 426a. 
Lendrum (W. T.), Greek version of some lines of 
Coleridge, 1310. 
note on Juvenal, Sat. viii., 229D. 
notes on Homer, 46a. /. 
on construction of clauses following expressions 
of expectation in Greek, 100a. /., ef. 381a. b. 
notice of Ellis’s Commentary on Catullus, 26a. 
notice of Mewe’s Ed. of Orelli’s Horace, 252/. 
Leofric, Bishop of Exeter, 17. 
Aevadomot, 25a. 
Lexicography, Contributions to, by Nettleship, 
noticed, 32a. f. 
Lexicon, Intermediate of Greek-English, noticed, 
370a. f. 
Lexicon of Byzantine Greek, by Sophocles, noticed, 
4la. f. 
Leyden, reply of University of, on death of Cobet, 
56a. b. 


liciwm, force of, in Lucretius, 4500. 
Liddell and Scott, corrigenda in Greek Lexicon, 
fla. 
Lightfoot (Bishop), literary work at Durham, 62a. /. 
Lindsay (W. M.), on the Bodleian facsimiles of 
Latin Papyri from Herculaneum, 44la. /. 
on a peculiarity in Escurial MS. of Nonius, 


346a. f. 
Lipsius (I. H.), Andocidis Orationes, noticed, 114a. 
litterarum obligatio in Gaius, 33a. 
Livius Andronicus, in Nonius Marcellus, 346d. 
Livy, Luchs’ Ed., noticed, 181a. 
_ Stephenson’s Ed., noticed, 268a. 
use of aorist subjunctive in, 343a. 
Lloyd (W. W.), note on ’Agpodirn 1360. 
note on Seisachtheia, 271a. 
locative, in Greek and Latin, 474d. 
Aoyeiov, or stage, how constructed, 223a. f. 
in and Roman theatres, 274)., 2760., 
2794. 
Aovyoypapos or cuyypapeds )( phrwp, 366a. 
Loki, Norse from Lucifer, 446a. 
Loring (W.), note on xav@nAn, 
Lucan, Pharsalia, notes on, 13a. f. 
peculiar quantities in, 14. 
Lucca, Greek MSS. in library of, 105a. 
Auxveidos, meaning of, 4240. 
Luchs (A.), Ed. of Livy, noticed, 181a. 
Lucretius, note on, 450a. /. 
Lupton (J. H,), note on Dares Phrygius, 273a. 
notice of ‘Plessis on Greek and Latin metre,’ 
36a. f. 
notice of Thackeray’s translations from Pruden- 
tius, 470a. f. 
Avats, meanings of, 42d. 
luteus, meanings of, 128d. 
Lycians, History of, by Treuber, noticed, 221a. b. 
Lycurgus, and Spartan constitution, 176d. 


M. 


m n -to-, termination in Greek and Latin, 2730. 
oceurring with verbal roots only, 2730. 
Macan (R. W.), notice of Shuckburgh’s Herodotus, 
Book vi., 21a. f. 
notice of Schaefer’s Abrisz der Quellenkunde der 
Griech. u. Rim. Geschichte, 2577. 
Mackail (J. W.), notice of Planudes’ Anthology, 
408a. f. 
Macnicol (N.), note on Sophocles, Philoctetes, 48a. 


INDEX. 


Manilius, emendations of, 193a. f. 
note on, 184a. 0. 
Astronomica, noticed, 379a. 

Manuscripts, Abbreviations in Greek, noticed, 

219a. f. 
Manuscripts :— 
St. Augustine, Speculum, 415a. 
Cicero, De Natura Deorwm, 348a. f. 
Catullus, 214a. f. 
Germanensis, 4100. 
Dares Phrygius, 273a. 
Greek, in Italian libraries, 103a. f. 
Horace, 196a. 
Keller's classes, 337a. f. 
of the Jliad in Rome, 289a. f. 
Nonius, in Escurial, 346a. 7. 
Ovid, Tristia, 118d. 
’ Paulus and Festus, 412a. 0. 
Persius, Bodleian, 17a. f., 241a. f. 
Codex Pithoeanus, 467a. f. 
Planudes, Anthology, 408a. 
Plato, Republic, 358a. b. 
Xenophon, Hellenica, 360a. f. 
Marcelli de Medicamentis Liber, noticed, 218a. f. 
Marchant (EB. C.), note on Goodwin's Moods and 
Tenses, 320a. 
notes on Thucydides ii., 270a. 
note on Thucydides, 481a. 
notice of Abbott and Matheson’s Demosthenes, 
267a. f. 
notice of Baran's Schwl-Commentar zu Demos- 
thenes, 180d. 
notice of new Ed. of Drake’s De Corona, 
180d. 6. 
notice of Hogue’s Irregular Verbs of Attic 
Prose, 1i6a. f., cf. 479a. f. 
notice of Classen’s second Book of Thucydides, 
203a. f. 
notice of Morris’s Thucydides I., 405a. f. 
notice of Schwabe’s Ed. of Aelius Dionysius and 
Pausanias, 363a. f. 
on ancient law of searching for stolen property, 
10la. f. 
Marchant (E. C.), Andocidis de Mysteriis et de 
Reditu, noticed, 114d. 
Margolionth (D. S8.), notice of Soltau’s Punic 
words in Plautus, 172a. f. 
notice of Budge’s Ed. of the Psewdo-Callisthencs, 
259a. f. 
Marindin (G. E.), note on a passage in Ajax, 
397a. f. 
note on patera used in sacrifices, 696. 
on the game of Harpastum, 145a. f. 
note on xAwpnis, 231a. 
marmor Ancyranum, style of, 386. 
Matheson (P. E.), and Abbott (E.), Ed. of Demos- 
thenes, noticed, 267a. f. 
Mavortian Recension of Horace, 196a. f. 
Mayor (J. E. B.), notice of Hardy’s Ed, of Pliny’s 
correspondence with Trajan, 120a, f. 
notice of Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur 
des Mittelalters, 1810. 
notice of Helmreich’s Marcelli de Medicamentis 
Liber, 218a. f. 
Mayor (J. B.), notice of Holden’s Life of Timolegn, 
21a. f. 

Medea, emendations in, 8a. f. 

Memnon, of Aeschylus, number of actors in, 30. 

Mjums, of Homer, 190. 

Merry (W. W.), notice of Blaydes’ Ed. of Nubes, 

457a. f. 

Mesopotamia, slabs from, 322d. 

perdoracts, 3710. 

Method, Inductive, of Latin and Greek, 315a. b. 
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unrtlera, as epithet of Zeus, 421a. 
Metre, Greek and Latin, by Plessis, noticed, 36a. f. 
entpud, in primitive Ayran times, 172a, 
Mevania, 396d. 
— (W.), revised Ed, of Orelli’s Horace, noticed, 
252/. 
Michael, St., a Greek story of, 368a. f. 
Michel Apostolis, Lettres Inédites by Noiret, noticed, 
45d. 
Milestones, inscriptions on Sardinian, 65a. f. 
Mitylene, wall round, 2a. 
Models and Exercises in Unseen Translation, by Fox 
and Bromley, noticed, 379d. 
Models and Materials for Greek Iambie Verse, by 
Sargent, noticed, 380a. 
monogamy, in primitive Aryan family, 1720. 
Monro (D. B.), notice of Goodwin’s new Ed. of 
Moods and Tenses of Greek Verb, 261a. f. 
Moore (F. G.), note on Lucretius, 450a. /. 
Moralia, Editions of, noticed, 306a. 7. 
Morice (F. D.), note on Persius, Sat. I., 230a. 
ae (M. H.), notice of Lipsius’ Andocides, 
a. 
notice of Marchant’s Andocides, 1140. 
Morris (C. D.), Ed. of Thucydides I., noticed, 
405a. f. 
Morris (E. P.), notice of Wyss’ Spriichworter bei den 
Rim. Komikern, 378b. 
Moulton (J. H.), notice of Hoffmann’s Das Praesens 
der Indogermanischen Grundsprache, 129b. 
Moulton (RK. G.), Zhe Ancient Classical Drama, 
noticed, 3738a. 
Miiller i) Ed. of Thucydides, Book VII., noticed, 
2074. f. 
— - D.) on the Indo-Germanic Verb, noticed, 
71a. f. 
tetris views on siege of Plataea, discussed, 
a. 
Murray (A. 8.), on Athena Parthenos, 132a. f. 
note on ‘ Dirae’ inscriptions, 187a. 
puotaywyds, 115d. 
Mutterfolge, amongst the Lycians, 221a. 
Mycenae, walls of, 69a. 
mysteries, meaning of, 89a. 
Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, by 
Verrall and Harrison, noticed, 430a. f. 
mythology, Teutonic, Latin element in, 445a. /. 
myth, elaboration of, 432. 
origin of, 390. 


N. 


na, as a suffix, 372a. 
names, proper Greek, in English, 220, 
Nanna = Oenone, 446a. 
Nature des Diewx, by Ploix, noticed, 39a. f. 
Nauplius, story of, compared with that of Agamem- 
non, 99a. 
vhdvpuos, derivation of, 2300. 
negatives, ambiguity of, 272a. 
carried on to second clause in Latin, 13a. 
vepednyepera, as epithet of Zeus, 421a. 
Nepos, use of aorist subjunctive in, 343a. 
Nero, persecution of Christians, 123a. 
vnpdv = ‘water,’ 126a. 
Nestor, speeches of, in Iliad, 20a. 
Nettleship (H.), Contributions to Latin Lexicography, 
noticed, 32a. f. 
Nettleship (H.), notice of De Ponor’s Festus, 
412a. f. 
notice of Corpus Glossariorwm Latinorum, 255a. 
notice of Hotfmann’s Codex Mediccus, 45b. 
notice of Noiret’s Lettres Inédites de Michel 
Apostolis, 45), 
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New Testament, Language of, by Simcox, noticed, 
1684. f. 

ni (nisi), development of, 256a. 

nightingale, in Homer and Virgil, 490. 

Nikias, as represented in Supplices of Euripides, 96a, 

Nixon (J. E.), notice of Fox and Bromley’s Models 
and Exercises in Unseen Translation, 3796. 

notice of Reisig’s Vorleswngen, 168a. f. 

Noiret (H.), Lettres Inédites de Michel Apostolis, 
noticed, 45d. 

nonaria in Persius, 320d. 

Nonius Marcellus, peculiarities in Escurial MS. of, 
346a. f. 

Norse mythology, elements of, 445d. 

notes and text, in School Editions, 464a, 

notes on Latin poets, by Housman, 340a. /f. 

notes on Tucker's Supplices, by Headlam, 355a. f. 

Nottingham, Latin inscriptions in museum, 326a, 


0. 


-o- in participle formation, 372a, 
6 deiva, origin of, 2300. 
obnoxius, derivation of, 330. 
Obituary notices :— 
Allen (Professor), 426a. /. 
Frieze (H. 13la. f. 
Potts (Dr.), 57a. f. 
Sellar (Professor), 428a. f. 
Oenoé, date of battle of, 4310. 
Official Greek, by Viereck, noticed, 37a. f. 
byxos, confused with olxos in MSS., 90. 
ot, pronunciation of, in Greek, 2940. 
ot, pronunciation of, 296. 
olxos, confused with dyxos in MSS., 9d. 
Olba, in Cilicia, site of, 185a. f. 
symbols from, 322a. 
Old Latin poets, quotations from in Nonius, 346a. f. 
Olympia, time of celebration, 4240. 
Oman (C. W. C.), History of Greece, noticed, 3146. 
omentum, origin of, 156f. 
derivation of, discussed, 2730. 
followed by infinitive, 100d. 
-ovt-, participle formation, 372a, 
opperiminor, 426a, 
23a. 
optative, as weak future, 476. 
opto, with infinitive, 320. 
oratio obliqua, use of Latin aorist in, 344b., 398a. 
orchestra, in theatre, 276b., 280a. 
order of words in Latin prose, 340. 
Orelli (I. G.), Horace revised by Mewes, noticed, 
252f. 
Orphism, in Euripides, 910. f. 
épodés = Polyprion Cerniwm, 320b. 
Orsini, Fulvio, MS. of Planudes belonging to, 408a. 
-bs, in ace. pl. masc, in Pindar, 2690. 
8orts = ‘whoever’ and ‘one who,’ 2510. 
étih = Sri, because, 3710. 
ovpavia, game of, 145a. 
otras, in Agamemnon, 230d. 
Ovid, Ausgewiihlte Gedichte, by Sedlmayer, noticed, 
228a. 
Fasti, Peter’s Ed. noticed, 215a. /. 
note on ars am, 341a. f. 
repetition of phrases, 342a. 
Tristia, Owen's Ed. noticed, 118a. /. 
Owen (8S. G.), notice of Peter’s Fasti of Ovid, 
215a. 7. 
notice of Postgate’s Catullus, 310a. f. 
notice of Sedlmayer’s Ausgewdhlte Gedichte des 
P. Ovidius Naso, 228a. 
Owen (S. G.), Ovid’s 7'ristia, noticed, 118a. f. 
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p and 6, in MSS. of De Natura Deorwm, 352a. 
pm = Latin mm, 2730. 
Page (T. E.), notice of Papillon and Haigh’s Aeneid, 
463a. f. 
mdyn, force of, 110. 
mais, meaning of, 3010. 
madredw, 3710. 
Paley, views on siege of Plataea, discussed, la. /. 
palimpsest, of Plautus in Ambrosian library, 308a. f. 
Palmer (A.), emendation of Catullus (Aétis), 130a. 
emendation of Catullus, criticised, 3196. 
Palmer (C. E.), notes on Rhesus of Euripides, 
228a. f. 
palpari, in Pollio, 316. 
Pamphilus, as an authority of Aclius and Pausanias, 
365a. 
Paphos, inscription from, 283a. 
Papillon (T. E.) and Haigh (A. E.), Ed. of Aeneid, 
noticed, 463a. f. 
papyri, Latin from Herculaneum, 441a. /. 
mapackhviov, 3b., 306a, 
mapaxophynua, 3b. 
mapaxophynua )( mapackhviov, 306a. 
parataxis, 4760. 
Parallel Grammar Series, noticed, 316a. 
parergon, 231a. 
participle formation, 372a. 
future, origin of, 474a. 
in Thucydides, 110a. 
peculiar use of in Thucydides, 4250. 
use of in Pliny, 470a. 
use of in New Testament, 170. 
Paris (P.), Manwal of Ancient Sculpture, noticed, 676. 
Paris, MS. of Republic of Plato, in library of, 358a. b. 
patera, in saerifices, 69d. 
Paton (W. R.), note on Chersonesos Cnidia, 700. 
note on the reality of Arion, 134a. f. 
note on Pindar, Olym. viii., 318d. 
on an inscription from Paphos, 283a. 
on Gorgias, Hncomiwm Helenae, 448a. b. 
patricius calceus )( senatorius calceus, 254d. 
Pattison (M.), on Scaliger, 26a. 
Patria di Properzio, by Urbini, noticed, 162a. f. 
Paul (St.), lost passage of the epistle to Corinthians, 
b., 150a. b., 317a. b. 
abrupt transitions in, 317a., 359a. 
characteristic of II. Corinthians, 151a. 
language of, 317a. 
epistles as used by Ironaeus, 368a. f. 
writings recognised as canonical, 368a. 
Pauli Orosii Historiarum libri VII., Edited by Zan- 
gemeister, noticed, 314a. 
Paulus, MSS. of, 4120. 
Pausanias, Attica, translated by Verrall, noticed, 
430a. f. 
the Atticist, Schwabe’s Ed., noticed, 363a. f. 
Pearson A. C.), emendations of Propertius, 130a. b. 
notes on Tvoades, 425a. b. 
Peck (T.), notice of Cowan’s Ed. of Pliny’s Letters, 
468a. f. 
peculiarity in Escurial MS. of Nonius, 346a. /. 
pelluceo, in Juvenal, 2720. 
Penates, force of, in Propertius, 394a. 
pentameter, development of, 37a. 
mepu(éres = ‘frightened,’ 44a. 
perfect and aorist tenses, in Latin Subjunctive, 
343a. f., 398a. f. 
= (B.), Homer's Odyssey, Books I.-1V., noticed, 
29a. 
Persia, relations with Athens, 424a. b. 
Persius, emendation of Sat. iii., 3190. 
Bodleian MS. of, 17a. f. 


Persius, conlinued— 
two MSS. of, 241a. 
MSS. of, 467a. 
notes on, 230a., 2720. 
Perusia, near the birthplace of Propertius, 3930. 
Peter (H.), Ed. of Ovid’s Fasti, noticed, 215a. f. 
Peter (St.), traces of verse in 2nd epistle of, 49a. 
= Gothic f, 294a. 
Pharsalia, notes on, 13a. f. 
gevivda, game of, 1450. 
= patera, 69d. 
pidavOpwmos, 
philosophy, influence on Euripides, 92a. b. 
Philosophy, History of, by Erdmann, notice of, 
375a. f. 
Phoenicia, History of, by Rawlinson, noticed, 126a. f. 
Phoenicia, origin of name, 1270. 
Phoenicians, relations to Greeks, 399a. 
épos, meaning of, 108a. 
Photius, his relations to the Atticists, 364a. 
phrases, echoed, in Euripides’ Hippolytus, 149a. f., 
425b. 


— as thank-offerings, 232a. 
iderit (Dr. K. W.), new Ed. of De Oratore, noticed, 
466a. b. 
Pindar, idea of retribution in, 840. 
note on Nem. IX.. 269a. 
note.on Nem. X., 318a. 
note on OlymVI1LI., 318d. 
note on, 480d. 
note on Scholion on, 476. 
derivation of, 319a. 
Pistoia, Greek MSS. in library of, 1040. 
Planudes, Anthology, -Sternbach’s Ed., noticed, 
408d. f. 
Plataea, siege of, discussed, la. 
population of, 2a. 
time of siege, 250a. 
time of attack upon, 4240. 
Plato, Adam’s Ed. of the Luthyphro, noticed, 3621. f. 
future life in, 83a. 
Gorgias, Christ’s Ed., noticed, 421a. f. 
notes on Theaetetus, 102a. f. 
notes on some passages in Republic by Adam, 
356a. f., cf. 480a. b. 
poetry imbedded in, 1020. 
readings of Republic in MS. of Paris library, 
358a, b. 
Republic, table of affinity in, 6a. f. 
Republic, Jowett’s Ed., noticed, 460a. f. 
Republic, note on, 480a. b. 
Symposium, an Academic Programme, 209a. 
theory of government in Republic, 48a. 
Platt (A.), note on Herodotus, 480. 
note on Horace, 50a. 
on the plot of the Agamemnon, 98a. f. 
Plautine Palimpsest of the Ambrosian library, 308. /. 
Plautus :— 
Menaechmi, Schoell’s Ed. and Fowler's Ed., 
noticed, 212a. f. 
prologues of, 462u. f. 
notes on Menaechmi and Mostellaria, 3810. 
Punic words in, 172a. /. 
Plessis (F.) on Greek and Latin Metre, noticed, 


36a. f. 
Pliny, correspondence with Trajan, Hardy’s Eu., 
noticed, 120a. 7. 
Cowan’s Ed., noticed, 468a. f. 
language of, 470a. 0. 
treatment of the Christians, 123. b. 
use of aorist subjunctive in, 343a. 
Ploix (C.), La Nature des Diewxr, noticed, 
39a. f. 
plot of the Agamemnon, by A. Platt, 98a. f. 
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Plummer (A.), notice of Giildenpenning’s Die 
Kirchengeschichte des Theodoret von Kyrrhos, 
2280. 
notice of Werner’s St. Paul and Irenaeus, 
367a. f. 
notice of Hoskier’s Collation of the Greek Cursive 
Codex Evangelium 604, 478a. b. 
Plutarch, Bernardakis’ Ed. of Moralia, noticed, 
f. 
Holden’s Life of Timoleon, noticed, 21a. f. 
Larsen’s Studia Critica in Moralia, noticed, 
3070. 
use of Thucydides in life of Nicias, 4780. 
poets, quotations from, in Nonius, 346a. /. 
Poli, stele found at, 70a. 
political allusions, in Supplices of Euripides, 95a. /. 
pollicitatio, in Pollio, 316. 
Pe lio, alleged author of Bellum Africanum, 30a. 
style of, 31a. 3. 
Pollux, on dramatis personae of the Agamemnon, 
3b 


on doors in Greek theatres, 279a. 
on Greek stage, 306a. 
Polybius, senatusconsulta in, 38). 
Polyprion Cernium = oppds, 3200. 
as derived trom fetichism, 40a. 
onickau (R. B.), de Isocratis Demonicea, noticed, 
422b, f. 
Ponor (A. T. de), Ed. of Festus, noticed, 412a. f. 
wévos = ‘hardship of fasting,’ 47a. 
Pontus, coins from, 325a. 
Poole (R. S.), Catalogue of Greek coins in British 
Museum, noticed, 325a. 
Poppo (E. F.), Ed. of Thucydides revised by Stahl, 
noticed, 249/. 
mépimos, 3710. 
Poseidon, correspondence to Ea, 3998. 
worship of, in Greece, 1340. 
Postgate (J. P.), notice of Urbini’s Patria di 
Properzio, 162a. f. 
notice of Ullrich’s Studia Tibulliana, 162a. b. 
note on fulcire, 320a. 
Postgate (J. P.), Sermo Latinus, noticed, 35a. 
Ed. of Catullus, noticed, 310a. 
potentia potestas, 1286. 
Potidaea, date of battle at, 406d. 
Potts (Dr.), Obituary notice of, 57a. f. 
Powell (F. ¥.), note on Livy, 183/. 
Praesens der Indogermanische Grundsprache, by Hoff- 
mann, noticed, 129d. 
Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, by 
Schrader, noticed, 419a. f. 
prepositions, in New Testament, 170a. 
in Latin supplied, 341a. 
Priscillian, Weihrich’s Ed., noticed, 414a. /. 
death of, 415d. 
canons of, 416a. 
and the Speculum, 4166. 
mploris = sawlish, 234a., 3200., cf. 3820. 
proagon, 282a. 
rocedure, Roman, dangers of, 419a. 
rocopius, character of, 125a. 
Proctor (R.), note on Propylaia in Herodotus, 
3194. 
mpdedpos, 371a. 
prologues of Plautus, 462a. f. 
Pronunciation of Ancient Greek, by Dawes, noticed, 
293a. f. 
Propertius, birth-place of, 162a. 7., 393a. f. 
Propylaia, in Herodotus, 319a. 
prose, development of Latin, 310. 
mpooxhuvoy, in Greek theatre, 274b., 2770. 
mpara wév, followed by re, 9a. 
Protogenes of Kaunos, 231a. f. 


Prudentius, translations from, noticed, 470a. f. 
at Athens, 3700. 

Pseudo-Callisthenes, Budge’s Ed., noticed, 259a. /. 
Psyche, by Rohde, noticed, 376a. f. 

mvAdprns, as epithet of Aidoneus, 400a, 

Punic words in Plautus, 172a. 


Q. 


q = kw, in Gothic, 3800. 

quatenus, in silver Latin, 470a. 

quantities, in Lucan, 14d. 

giman = venire, Baivew, 3800. 

quamquam, in silver Latin, 470a. 

quiritare, in Pollio, 310. 

quoque, in silver Latin, 470a. 

quotations in Escurial MS. of Nonius, 346a. /. 
Greek, in the fourth Gospel, 4538a. f. 


R. 


Rabelais, compared with Catullus, 411a, 
rapsare, 
Rawlinson (G.), History of Phoenicia, noticed, 
126a. f. 
realism, in ancient drama, 113d. 
Reisig, Vorleswngen tiber Lat. Sprachwissenschaft, 
noticed, 163a. f. 
Reitzenstein (R.), Supplementa ad Procli Commen- 
tarios, noticed, 45a. 
relationships, in primitive Aryan times, 171a. f. 
religion, of Greece and Rome, 39a. 
Rendall (F.), notice of Simcox’s Language of the 
New Testament. 168a. f. 
Rendall (G. M.), Cradle of the Aryans, noticed, 46a, 
repetition, in Catullus, 4110. 
phrwp )( cvyypapeds or Aoyoypdpos, 366a. 
parpa, 1774. 
retribution, as represented in Aeschylus, 84a. d. 
as represented in Euripides, 93a, 
as represented in Pindar, 84. 
in Sophocles, 89a. 
Reynolds (H. M.), notice of Dowdall’s Hellenica, 
314a. 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, Programm on, by Ipfel- 
kofer, noticed, 4226. 
rhyme, in hexameters, 378a. 
Richards (H.), Table of Affinity in Plato’s Republic, 
6a. f. 
notice of Ipfelkofer’s Programm on Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum, 4226. 
notice of Bénard’s Esthétique d’ Aristote et de ses 
successeurs, 477a, f. 
Richards (F. T.), notice of Jowett’s translation of 
Plato’s Republic, 461a. f. 
Richardson (R. B.), Ed. of Aeschines against Ctesiphon, 
noticed, 477a. 
Ridgway (W.), on Leaf’s Jliad, 19a. f. 
Rindfleisch, on the Atticists, 3630. f. 
Roberts (W. R.), notice of two essays on Sicily, 
478b. 
Robertson (A.), notice of a Greek story of St. 
Michael, ed. by Bonnet, 368a. 7. 
notice of Batiffol’s Studia Patristica, 472d. f. 
Roby (H. J.), notice of Nettleship’s Contributions to 
Latin Lexicography, 32a. f. 
Rohde (E.), Psyche, noticed, 376a. f. 
Romaioi, language of, in sixth century, 126a. 
Rome, MSS. of liad in, 2892. f. 
Rosenthal (M.), ‘essay on Sicily, poticed, 478). 
Rouse (W- H. D.), note on d0ArxdaKios, 1830. 
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Ruggiero (E. de), Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichita 
Romane, noticed, 479a, 

Russell (C. H.), Z'ranslations into Greek and Latin 
Verse, noticed, 479a. b. 

Rutherford (W. G.), notice of Zacher’s Scholia of 
Aréstophanes, 406a. f. 

ar (W. G.), Thucydides, Book iv., noticed, 
110a,. f. 


8. 


Sallet (Dr. A. von), Catalogue of Greek Coin-collection 
at Berlin, noticed, 3230. 
Sanday (W.), on interpolated passage of 2 Corin- 
thians, 359a, 
notice of Corpus Scriptorum Lcclesiasticorum 
Latinorum, 414a. f. 
Sandford (P.), notes on Pro Cluentio, 2710. 
note on pelluceo, 272b. 
on Persius, 2720. 
emendation of Persius, 3199. 
Sardinia, inscriptions from, 65a. /. . 
— and the Sardes, by Edwardes, noticed, 
Sargent (J. G.), Models and Materials for Greek 
lambie Verse, noticed, 380a. 
Savage (H. E.), on Bishop Lightfoot’s literary work 
at Durham, 62a. f. 
Scaliger, and Catullus, 26a. 
Schaefer (A.), Abrisz der Quellenkunde der Gricch. 
wu. Rim. Geschichte, noticed, 257/. 
scapi, force of, in Lucretius, 4500. 
— (J. H.), essay on Asinius Pollio, noticed, 
10. 


Schmidt (B.), on Catullus, 276. 

Schmidt (J. H. H.), Handbuch der Lateinischen, und 
Griechischen Synonymik, noticed, 128a. b. 

Schneider (R.), Bellum Alexandrinum, noticed, 45d. 

Schoell (F.), Ed. of Menaechmi, noticed, 212a. /f. 

oxord(w rivt, 8710. 

Scholia of Aristophanes, by Zacher, noticed, 406a. f. 

scholia, method of copying, 4060. 

Schrader (Dr. 0.), Prehistoric Antiquities of the 
Aryan Peoples, Jevons’ translation, noticed, 
4194, f. 

Schwabe (E.), Ed. of Aelius Dionysius and Pausanias, 
noticed, 363a. f. 

Schwenke (P.), Apparatus Criticus ad Ciceronis 
Libros De Natura Deorum, 347a. f., 400a. f., 
454a. f. 

Scott = R.), note on Bodleian MS. of Persius, 

17a. 


on two MSS. of Persius, 241a. /. 
notice of Bieger on Codex Pithocanus, of Persius, 
467a. f. 
scriptum, in Anglo-Saxon and Norse, 446a. 
sculptural slabs, found in Egypt, 3220. 
Sculpture, Manual of, by Paris, noticed, 67. 
search, law of, in ancient times, 101a. b. 
Seaton (R. C.), notice of translation of Apollonius 
Rhodius, 116a. 
onkpntov, meanings of, 42d, 
securus = sihhur in O.H.G., 4470. 
Sedlmayer (H. S.), Ausgewtihlte Gedichte des P. 
Ovidius Naso, noticed, 228. 
seisachtheia, meaning of, 271a. 
¥.), on birth-place of Propertius, 
a. 
Sellar (Professor), obituary notice of, 428a. /. 
senatorius caleeus )( patricius calceus, 254. 


senatusconsulta, in Greek, 37). 

Seneca, Apocolocyntosis, notes on, 381d. 

sentences, conditional in Greek and Latin, 200a. /. 
indefinite in Greek, 202a. 


INDEX, 
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Sermo Latinus, by Postgate, noticed, 35a. 

Serranus gigas = arhpa, 320. 

Seymour (T. D.), notice of Capelle’s Vollstandiges 
Wirterbuch iiber die Gedichte des Homeros und der 
Homeriden, 44a. 

Seymour (T. D.), Ed. of Homer’s Iliad, i.—iii., 
noticed, 318a. b. 

oyavddp = ‘ass,’ 126a. 

shark and whale in Aristotle, 234a. 

Sheldon (E. 8.), notice of Webster’s Zur Guttural- 
Srage tin Gotischen, 380a. b. 

Shorey (P.), note on Plato’s Republic, 480a. b. 

notice of Erdmann’s History of Philosophy, 


375a. f. 
Shuckburgh (E. 8.), Edition of Herodotus, Book vi., 
noticed, 21a. f. 
new Kd. of Drake’s De Corona, noticed, 180a. b. 
si, with present indicative in Lucan, 15a. 
with present in future sense, 2560. 
Sidgwick (A.), notice of Abbott’s Latin Gate and 
Postgate’s Sermo Latinus, 34a. f. 
siege of Plataea, discussed, 1a. /f. 
Siena, Greek MSS. in library of, 105. 
Sigurd the Volsung, metre of, 318a. 
Sihler (E. G.), notice of Blass’ Edition of speeches 
of Dinarchus, 440. 
Studies in Caesar, 152a, 1980. f., 448a. f. 
Simcox (W. H.), The Language of the New Testa- 
ment, noticed, 168a. 
Simpson (P.), notes on Catullus, 481a. f. 
simpulum, 
otpds, 51d. 
Sisinnius, patriarch of Constantinople, 369a. 
site of Olba in Cilicia, 185a. f. 
oxovAna = ‘guard,’ 1260. 
slabs from Mesopotamia, 3220. 
Slavonic settlements in Greece, 125d. 
Smith (C.), on acquisitions of British Museum, 
71a., 1385a. b., 186b., 2826., 3250. 
on the site of Olba in Cilicia, 185a. f. 
notes on former articles, 187a. 
notice of Benndorf’s Wiener Vorlegeblitter fir 
Archaeologische Uebwngen, 188a, 
notice of Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
1880. 
Smith (A. H.), notice of Paris’s Manual of Ancient 
Sculpture, 676. 
Smith (C. F.), notice of Miiller’s Ed. of Book vii. 
of Thucydides, 207a. f. 
Smith (C. L.), obituary notice of Professor Allen, 
426a. f. 
Smith (G. C. M.), echoed phrases in Hippolytus of 
Euripides, 149a. f., cf. 4250. 
Snow (T. C.), on Browning as a classical scholar, 
58a. f. 
note on Mr. Way’s Jliad, 318a. 
note on Agammemnon, 3194. 
notice of Dawes’ Pronunciation of Greek. 293a. f. 
Solomon (J.), note on Plato’s Republic, 48a. 
Solon, date of legislation, 424a. 
Soltau (F.), Punic Words in Plautus, noticed, 
172a.f. 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), Latin Grammar for Schools, 
noticed, 316a. 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Commentationes 
in honorem Gulielmi Studemund, 255f. 
notice of new editions of Menaechmi of Plautus, 
212a. f. 
notice of a Plautine Palimpsest of the Ambrosian 
library, by Studemund, 308a. f. 
notice of Trautwein on prologues of Plautus, 
462a. f. 
on the Latin aorist subjunctive, 398a. f., cf. 
342a. f. 
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Sophocles, compared with Aeschylus, 88a. 
future life represented in, 88a. f. 
passage in Ajax discussed, 397a. f., cf. 371a. 
women of, 113a. 
Sophocles ), account of life of, 41a. 
Greck Lexicon, noticed, 41a. f. 
soul, belief in immortality of, 376a. 
‘in Homer, 3760. 
in Hesiod, 377b. 
specimen = ‘image,’ 426. 
Speculum, as written by St. Augustine, 414a. 0. 
relation of, to Priscillian, 4160. 
speech, Teutonic, Latin element in, 445a. f. 
spelling, in Latin papyri, 4420. 
Spello, as birthplace of Propertius 162a. /., 
393a. f. 
spondee, original foot, in hexameters, 377a. 
sponsio, 419d. 
Sprechen Sie Attisch ? by Joannides, notice, 268). 
spring, beginning of the Greek, 4240. 
Sprichworter bei den Rim. Komikern, by Wyss, 
noticed, 378d. 
spyrcida in Gothic from omupis, 4460. 
stage, in Attic theatre, how constructed, 228a. /f. 
height of, in Greek theatre, 2747., 277b., 2790. 
Stahl (J. M.), Ed. of Poppo’s Thucydides, noticed, 
249f. 
Stahl, canon on ei with secondary tense of indicative 
in Oratio Obliqua, 320a. 
Stanley, views on Epistle to Corinthians, 12a. 
steel and iron, in ancient times, 397«. 
Stephenson (H. M.), notes on Juvenal, Sat. i., 
2290, 
Stephenson (H. M.), Ed. of Livy iv., noticed, 268. 
orhpa = Serranus aigas, 320b. 
Sternbach (L.), Anthology of Planudes, 
408a. f. 
Stewart (J. A.), on Aristotle’s LZthics, v. 10, 
299a. b. 
Stilicho, character of, 125a. 
Still (G. F.), origin of ‘omentum,’ 156a. /. 
Stock (St. G.), notice of Christ’s Gorgias, 421a. f. 
atéuwots, 3974. 
Strabo, on legend of Cephalus, 432a. 
orparnyés, at Athens, 370d. 
stress, In metre, 37a. 
Studemund (W.), essays by pupils of, noticed, 
255a. f. 
Plautine Palimpsest of Ambrosian Library, 
308a. f. 
Student's Cicero, noticed, 2276. 
studeo, with accusative and infinitive, 320. 
Studia Ambrosiana, by thm, noticed, 314a. 
Studia Critica in Plutarchi Moralia, by Larsen, 
noticed, 307a. 
Studia Patristica, by Batiffol, noticed, 472a. f.. 
Studia 1'rbulliana, by Ullrich, noticed, 162a. 6. 
Sludics and Characteristics of Greek and Roman 
Literature, by Teutfel, noticed, 417a. /. 
Studies in Caesar, by Sihler, 152a. f., 198a. f., 
448a. f. 
style of Thucydides, 110a. 
subjunctive aorist, in Latin, 342a. f., 398a. 7. 
subjunctive, as strong future, 476. 
iterative in silver Latin, 470. 
without &y in relative sentences, 251a. 
Suetonius, judgment of Caesar, 153d. 
sutlixes, in Gothic and Latin, 447a. 
ovyypapevs or Aoyoypapos )( 366a. 
Suidas, his relations to the Atticists, 364a. 
Sulpicius Severus, charges against Priscillian, 415d. 
Sumuaries of periodicals :— 
Academy, 71la., 189a., 386a. 
American Journal of Archaeology, 4836. 


noticed, 
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Summaries of periodicals, continwed— 
American Journal of Philology, 2850., 328d., 
485a. 
American Phil. Assoc. Trans. 139a., 383a. /. 
Annuaire de la Soe. Fran. de Numismat., 38a. 
Archiolog. Jahrbuch, 235a., 284b., 3840. 
Arch.-Epig. Mittheil., 137a., 385a. 
Archaeological Journal, 483a. 
Athenaeum, 71la., 189a., 3860. 
Athenische Mittheil., 235a., 327a., 384a. 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 234a., 
328a., 4340. 
Camb. Phil. Soe. Proceedings, 138a. 6., 189d. 7., 
4580. f. 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 1l4la. f., 3302., 
3860. f. 
"Epnuepls 435a., 448a. 
Expositor, 328a. 
Gottingische gelehrte Anzeiger, 286a. 
Harvard Studies in Class. Phil., 1390. f. 
Hermathena, 285a. 
Jahresberichte des Phil. Vereins zu Berlin, 2360. 
331b., 486a. b. 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 284a., 326a., 
488a. b. 
Journal of Philology, 1370. 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 4370. 
Leipziger Studien, 3880. 
Litter. Centralblatt, 74a., 1910., 237a., 3870. f. 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie u. Pidagogik, 
7la , 329a., 435a. b. 
Numis. Chron., 1376., 3850., 485a. 
Numis. Zeitsch., 137b., 3850. 
Philologus, 235a., 436a. 
Revue Archéologique, 234b., 327)., 434a. 
Revue Numismatique, 1890., 3850., 4850. 
Revue de Phil., 72a. 
Rheinisches Museum, 436a. f. 
Rivista di Filol., 78a., 3890. 
Mittheil., 136d., 3260., 
Sitzungsberichte d. philos.-philol. und_ histor. 
Classe d. Koénigl. bayer. Akad. zu Miinchen, 
238a. 
Sitzungsberichte der Preuss. Akademie, 730. 
Zeits, fiir das Gymnas, 191b., 4370. 
Zeitsch. fiir Num., 1370. 
sun, worship of 39. 
ouvhyopos, at Athens, 371a. 
obvodos, 3710. 
cuvopay, constr. with Inf., 25a. 
superesse = ‘survive,’ 310. 
suppetiac, in Pollio, 31d. 
Supplices, of Aeschylus, Tucker’s Ed., 
105a. f. 
notes on, by Headlam, 355a. f. 
Supplices, of Euripides, political allusions in, 95a. f. 
date of production, 95a. 
aim of play, 97a. 
Sybel (L. v.), on Symposium of Plato, noticed, 
209a. f. 
Syene, position of, 130. 
symbols, from Cilicia, 321a. /. 
Synonymik, Handbuch der Lateinischen und Griechi- 
schen, by Schmidt, noticed, 128a. b. 
Syr = Dea Syria, 446a. 
Syriac Version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, noticed, 
259a. f. 
derived from a Persian original, 2595. 


noticed, 


¢ and d, interchanged in MSS. of De Natura Deorum, 
3520. 
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t and ¢, interchanged in MSS. of De Natura Deorum, 
352a. b. 

Tramevew. 25a. 

-tas, in Gothic, 447a. 

Tacitus, Dialogus de cl. Oratoribus, notes on, 3810. 
Histories of, Godley’s Ed., noticed, 4230. 
imperfect subjunctive in, 345a. 
use of aorist subjunctive in, 343a. 

tantillulus, 4260. 

Tarbell (F. B.), notice of Intermediate Greek- English 

Lexicon, 370a. f., cf. 397a. f. 
notice of Verrall and Harrison’s Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, 430a. f. 

Tarentum, coins of, 68a. 

Tarpeian rock, location of, 4230. 

Tatham (M. T.), notice of Luchs’ Ed. of Livy, 

181a. 
notice of Stephenson’s Livy, 268a. 
Taylor (C.), Latin versions of a saying of the 
Didaché, 382a. 

tela = ‘loom’ in Lucretius, 4500. 

Tennyson, Crossing the Bar, echoes of, 184a. b. 

tenses, sequence of in Latin, 3970. 

Teuffel (W. S.), Studies and Characteristics of Greek 

and Roman Literature, noticed, 417a. f. 
as a teacher, 418a. 
view of Euripides and Sophocles, <b. 
Teutonic mythology and speech, Latin element in, 
445a. f. 
6 = Gothic p, 294a. 
Thackeray (F. St. J.), translations from Prudentius, 
noticed, 470a. f. 

Theatre, Attic, by Haigh, noticed, 223a. f. 

Theatre, Greek, different theories of, 274f. 

The arrangment of, 274/. 

Thelwall (S.), note on Phoenissae, 182a. 

Theodoret, Kirchengeschichte, by Giildenpenning, 

noticed, 228d. 

Theodulf, bishop of Orleans, 417a. 

Theseum, 431a. b. 

Thompson (E. S.), notes on Menaechmi and Mos- 

tellaria, 3816. 
notice of Teuffel’s Studies and Characteristics of 
Greek and Roman Literature, 417a. f. 
Thompson (D. W.), Zoological notes, 320. 
Thompson (E. M.), notice of Allen’s Notes on 
Abbreviations in Greek Manuscripts, 219a. f. 
Thompson (F. E.), Homeric Grammar, noticed, 
378a. b. 

Thor, connection with Jupiter and Hercules, 445a. 

68. 

Thucydides, account of the Hermes mutilation, 115a, 
account of siege of Plataea, discussed, la. f. 
adseripts in, 1100. 
arrangement of seasons in, 250. 
as used by Plutarch in life of Nicias, 4780. 
Classen’s Ed., Book IJ., noticed, 203a. f. 
ei with secondary tense of Indicative in, 320a. 
Miiller’s Ed., Book VII., noticed, 207a. /f. 
note on use of participle in, 4250. 
notes on, 270a., 481a. 
notice of Morris’s Edition, 405a. f. 

IV., Rutherford’s Ed., noticed, 110a. f. 
style of 110a. 
Stahl’s revision of Poppo’s Edition, noticed, 
249f. 
use of infinitive after verbs of ‘hoping,’ 1000. 
Thumser (V.), Ed. of Hermann’s Greek Antiquities, 
noticed, 173a. f. 

Tibullus, studies in by Ullrich, noticed, 162a. 0. 

tt Sal, in tragedy, 10a, b. 

Tier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen, by Imhoof- 

Blumer and Keller, noticed, 67a. b. 

time, in Greek plays, 303a. 0. 


Toepffer (J,), Attische Genealogie, notice of, 178c. /. 
Torr (C.), note on Athenaeus, 684, 
note on Heonomics of Aristotle, 284a. 
note on Gortynian inscriptions, 234a. 
note on pristis of Aristotle, 234a., 3826. 
note on Protogenes of Kaunos, 231a. /. 
note on 284a. 
notice of Gladstone’s Appendix on Assyrian 
tablets and Homeric text, 399a. f. 
notice of Rawlinson’s History of Phoenicia, 
126a. f. 
—_. of Edwardes’ Sardinia and the Sardes, 
181d. 
TovAbov = ‘luggage,’ 126d. 
Trajan, correspondence with Pliny, Hardy’s Ed., 
noticed, 120a. f. 
trames, force of in Propertius, 3950. 
transitions, in St. Paul, 359«. 
Translations into Greck and Latin Verse, by Russell, 
noticed, 479a. b. 
transliteration, in Gothic, 294a. b. 
Trautwein (W.), on prologues of Plautus, noticed, 
462a. f. 
Treuber (O.), History of the Lycians, noticed, 221a. 6. 
tribes, arrangement of Roman, after Social war, 222. 
tribuum descriptio, in Roman Empire, 222a. 
tplyAugos, in Aristotle, 3710. 
tplados, 284a. 
tplrodes, in Iliad, 210. 
tristia, translation of uéAea, 500. 
tristimonia, 310. 
trita, meaning of in Cicero, 3410. 
trunk, in grammar, 316a. 
Tryphon, an authority of the Atticists, 365a. 
Tubbs (H. A.), note on calathos from Poli, 70a. 
notes on vases, 482a. f. 
note on wood beams in stone architecture, 69a. 
Tucker (T. G.), Supplices of Aeschylus, noticed, 
105a. f. 
notes on, by Headlam, 355a. /. 
twilight, personified in myth, 39d. 
Tyrrell (R. Y.), notes on Cicero, 451a. f. 
notice of Couat’s Aristophanes and Ancient Attic 
Comedy, 112f. 
notice of Rutherford’s Thucydides IV., 110a. /. 


U. 


v, pronunciation of, in Greek, 2946., 2960. 
-va, suffix of perfect participle, 372d. 
Vallicella, Greek MSS. in library of, 104a. 0b. 
MSS. of Jliad in, 293a. 
vases, notes on, 482u. /. 
Vatican library, MSS. of Zliad in, 290a. f. 
vectigaliorum, in Pollio, 31. 
vellera, in Lucan, 13d. 
Venetus, manuscript, 4060. 
veris coma, meaning of, 4260. 
Verrall (A. W.), notice of Haigh’s Altice Theatre, 
228a. f. 
on Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 8a. f. 
Verrall (A. W.), Ed. of Agamemnon, noticed, 299a. f. 
Verrall (M. de G.) and Harrison (J. E.) Mythology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens, noticed, 480a. f. 
Verb, Indo-Germanic, by Miiller, noticed, 371a. /. 
Verbs, Irregular of Attic Prose, by Hogue, noticed 
166a. f., cf. 479a. f. 
verse, traces of, in Prose Writers, 49a. b. 
Viereck (P.), essay on Official Greek, noticed, 37a. /. 
Vince (J. H.), note on Hecate, 47a. b. 
Virgil, Aeneid, Papillon and Haigh’s Ed., noticed, 
463a. f. 
birds in, 490. 
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wiscera )( cata, 157a. 
vita = ‘ the world,’ 15a. 


Vitruvius, on Greek theatre, 228a., 274b., 2770., 


278a. 

Vittorio Emanuele library, MSS. of //iad in, 293d. 

Ulfilas, words of Latin origin in, 4460. 

Ullrich (R.), Studia Tibulliana, noticed, 162a. b. 

umbraculum, 426b. 

‘Unity of time,’ in Greek plays, 303a, b. 

Vorlesungen tiber Lat. Sprachwissenschaft, by Reisig, 
noticed, 163a. f. 

vowels, confusion of, in MSS., 35la. 

Urbini (G.), La Patria di Properzio, noticed, 162a. f. 

wi—nihil, 272a. 

ut = utpote, as 253a. 

Vulgate, and Speculum of St. Augustine, 414a., 
416a. b. 

vulgus, spelling of, 119. 


w sound, in Gothic, 3800. 

Warren (S. J.), note on Aeschylus, 4gamennon, 
182a. 

Waters (W. E.), An Inductive Method of Greek, 
noticed, 315a. b. 

Way (A. §.), translation of the Iliad, noticed, 
268a. f. 

metre of, 318a, 

Webster (H. L.), notice of Bugge and Bréal on the 
Latin element in Teutonic mythology and speech, 
445a. f. 

Webster (H. L. Zur Gutturalfrage im Gotischen, 
noticed, 380a. 

Weihrich, Ed. of St. Augustine and Priscillian, 
noticed, 414a. f. 

Werner (Dr. J.), St. Pawl and Trenacus, noticed, 
367a. 

Westcott (Canon) on Bishop Lightfoot, 640. 

whale, in Aristotle, 234a. 

Wheeler (B. I.), notice of Delbriick’s Die Indo-Ger- 
manischen Verwandtschafisnamen, 171a. 

Whitelaw (R.), on a fragment of the lost epistle to 
the Coyinthians, 12a. b., cf. 1500. 359a. b. 

rejoinders to Mr. Chase, 248a. f., 3170. 
notice of Bayfield’ s lon, 251f. 
notice of Hadley’s Hippolytus, 158a. f. 

Wilkins (A. 8.), notice of Piderit’s De Oratore, 

466a. b. 
notice of Schmidt’s Handbuch der Lateinischen 
und Griechischen Synonymik, 128a. b. 

Winans (S. R.), notice of Kelsey and Zenos’s 
Anabasis I.—IV., 227a. b. 

Winbolt (S. E.), note on Aristotle’s Lthics, 481a. 

note on Propertius, 500. 
Wolfflin, essay on Asinius Pollio, noticed, 310. 
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Wordsworth, compared with Catullus, 26d. 
worship, of Aryan peoples, 4200. 
Wright (J. H.), on Classical Education in the 
United States, 51a. f. 
Wroth (W.), notice of the Catalogue of the Greek 
Coin-collection at Berlin, 323a. 
notice of A Guide to the Principal Gold and 
Silver Coins of the Ancients, 68a. 
notice of Zhe Horsemen of Tarentum, 68a. 
notice of Kyrene eine altgriechische Géttin, 188), 
notice of Tier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen 
des Alterthums, 67a. b. 
Wroth (W.), Catalogue of Greek Coins in British 
Museum, noticed, 325a. 
Wynne-Willson (B.), note on Aristophanes’ Plutus, 
382d. 
Wyse (W.), notice of Hermann’s Greek Antiquities, 
173a. f. 
Wyss (W. von), Spriichwérter bet den Komikern, 
noticed, 378d. 


tévos, as epithet of Zeus, 421a. 
Xenophon, Anabasis, IL—IV., Ed. of Kelsey and 
Zenos, noticed, 227a. b. 
authorship of minor treatises, 362a. b. 
Cyropaedia, idea of, 361a. 
‘Hellenica, Dowdall’s Ed., noticed, 314a. 
Hellenica, Keller’s Ed., noticed, 360c. f. 
Nova Analecta, by Hartman, noticed, 361a. 0. 
tevopovéw, 3710. 
different applications of, 2310. 


y and i, in MSS. of De Natura Deorum, 352a. 


Z. 


Zacher (K.), Scholia of Aristophanes, noticed, 406a. f. 
Zanchi, on Catullus, 28a. 
Zangemeister (C)., Ed. of Paulus Orosius, noticed, 
314a. 
Zenos (A. C.), notice of Sophocles’ Greek Lexicon, 
f. 
Ed. of — Anabasis, I.—IV., noticed, 
227a. b 
Zeus, epithets of, in Homer, 421a. 
Phidias’ statue of, 68d. 
root of, 390. 
Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Ilias, by Kluge, 
noticed, 377a. f. 
Zur Gutturalfrage im Gotischen, by Webster, noticed, 
380a, b. 
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Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 
Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin edition, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 
paging, to Plautus and Terence by the continuous numeration where such exists. It will 
materially assist subsequent readers of the ‘Review’ if contributors will in future 


conform as far as possible to this system. 


A. 
Aeschines :— 
II. [De Falsa Leg.] (147), 178d. 
Aeschylus :-— 


Ag. (15, 49—51), 301a.; (299, 313), 300a.; 
(317—819), 6b.; (331), 425b; (351—854), 60.; 
(362f.), 306a.; (974), 182c.; (495), 
(429, 463), 3060.; (498/.), 302a.; (506—7), 
306a.; (551), 87a.; (552), 160b.; (587/), 
303b., 304d.; (618), 306a, ; (656), 302b.; (667), 
300a.; (7@O), 2300.; (720), 306b.; (791), 
(794), 303a.; (816), 302b.; (818), 
(878), 3026.; (905), 303a.; (951), 302d.; (961), 
9b.; (1076), 306.; (1118), 300a.; (1123), 
355b.; (1142), 2314.; (1198), 110.; (la73— 
4), 319a.; (1329), 300a.; (13477), 3050.; 
(1365), 306a.; (1872), 3030.; (1438), 303a,; 
(1521), 5d.; (1522—3), 306a.; (1644), 3050. 

Choeph. (27), 106a.; (85), 356b.; (95), 2110.; 
(285), 86a.; (316), (346—354), 85d.; (370 
—371), 86a.; (512), 87a.; (660), 304a.; 
(9738/.), 303b.; (985), 304a.; (1034), 304a. 

Ewm. (312, 322), 84b.; (462), 3550.; (617), 
3566.; (691), 301a.; (910—12), 84b.; (930), 
318a. 

Pers. (94—100), 355a.; (348), 3550. 

P.V. (28), 3046.; (98), 2b.; (291), 1600.; (563), 
304b.; (905), 3710.; (933), 100. 

Sept. cont. Theb. (81—2), 302a.; (369/.), 2268.; 
(422), 95a.; (481), 302b.; (494), 302a.; (689), 
3550.; (831), 3560. 

Supp. (19), 109a.; (53), 856a.; (56), 1080.; 
(65), lla; (74), 108); 356).; (106), 
356b.; (109), 355a.; (118), 106a.; (181), 
ib: (185), 356a.; (1377.), 109a.; (154), 
106b.; (164), 108b.; (180/.), 1070.; (198), 
106d.; (@@O/.), (224—227), 840.; (@@9), 
108b.; (271/.), ib.; (841—4), 106a.; (380), 
1060.; (899), 356a.; (405), 1060.; (410), 9a.; 
(418/.), 107.; (480), 1065.; (499), 106c., 
355a.; (808), 109a.; (510), 4250.; (815), 
109a.; ($17/.), 108a.; (894), 356a.; (599), 
ib.; (606), 108a.; (632), 1060.; (697), 
356a.; (704), ib.; (718), 355a.; (7332), 
355a.; (744), 109a.; (760), 355b.; (769), 
304a.; (834), 106).; (842), 304a.; (875), 
356a.; (907), 106).; (914), 3560.; (94), 
106b.; (935), 108a.; (961), ib.; (1018), 
107a.; (1063), 7b. 

Afranius ap, Non. v. Nonius. 


NO. XXXVIII. VOL. IV. 


Andocides :— 
I. [De Myst.] (12), 116a.; (20), 267b.; (41), 
115d.; (70), 206a.; (132), 115d.; (136), 
168a.; (144), i. 
II. [De Reditu] (16), 115d.; (22), 116a, 
III. [De Pace] (28), 4240. 
Antipho :— 
III. [Tetr. B.] y. (10), 1160. 
Apollodorus :— 
Bibl. iii. (1, 2), 312b.; (11, 4), 269d. 
Apollonius Rhodius :— 
1. (@3), 116d.; (262), 356a,; (868), 117a.; 
(384), 117b.; (1110), 117a.; (1877), 
(1356), 318d. 
If. (160), 117a.; (163), ib.; (592), 
(1064), ib. 
III. (21), 2b. ; (@O6), 117b.; (613), (988), 
ib.; (1018), (1098 (1104), 
(1116), (1118), (1137), i; 
(1285), (1298), (1334), 
(1385), 118d. 
IV. (16), 118a.; (274-5), 318a.; (436), 118q.; 
552), ib. 
Appuleius :-— 

Liber de deo Socratis (p. 50), (Elmenhorst), 426a. 

Met. i. (p. 112), 2b.; ii. (p. 125), ¢b.; (p. 198), 
tb.; ix. (p. 219), ib.; (p. 225), (p. 227), 
426b.; x. (p. 238), #b.; (p. 254), tb; xi. (p. 
265), ib.; (p. 271), id. 

Apol. (p. 303); 426b.; (p. 315), (p. 821), id.; 
(p. 824 ib.; (p. 336), 2. 

Flor. (p. 351), 7b. 

Aristophanes :— 

Achar, (138), 27b.; (479), 110. 

Aves (175—8), 276a., 282a.; (214), 128a.; 
(376), 205a.; (880), 160.; (1083), 3710.; 
(1244), 355a. 

Eccles, (144), 362a.; (426), 4220. 

iq. (85—39), 463d. 

Insist. (150), 1026.; (265), 110.; (689), 451d. 

Nub. (55, 195, 232, 321, 402, 541, 929, 966, 
1149), 459d.; (497), 102b.; (1141), 100a.; 
(1180), (1897), 1la.; (1434), 371. 

Pax (50, 463b.; (129, 180), 320b.; (173), 4630. ; 
(588, 1017f.), 4630. 

Plut. (888), 272a.; (885), 382d. 

Ran. (1039), 96b.; (1044), 113d. 

Thesmoph. (841), 96. 

Vespae (54f.), 463b.; (1504), 362a.; (1814), 
276a., 2810. 
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Aristotle :— 

De Part. Anim. iv. (3. 1) [677b. 14], 1576. 

Econom. ii. (2, 23) [1350a. 36], 248a.; (2, 29) 
(1351, 15], 

Eth. Nic. iii. (1) [p. 1111. 16], 481a.; v. (10) 
[p. 1137a. 31—11382:. 3] ; x. (4) [p. 1174. 
371).; (5) [p. 1176a, 11—1177a. 30], 
299a. 

Hist. Anim. i. (5) [p. 490a. 14], 3200.; (16. 
18) [495d. 80], 1576.; iii. (14. 1) [5198. 7], 
157b.; vi. (12, 1) [p. 566), 3], 234a.; 320b. 

Polit. vii. (14), 3970. 

Rhet. i. (18) [1374a. 26f.], 299a.; iii, (ix. 9) 
[p. ], 4210. 

Athanasius :— 
De Incarn. (xxxiv. 3), 1826. 
Athenaeus :— 

i. (p. 15), 1450.; 148a.; (15, p- 684 D), 69a.; 
vi. (272 E), 96a.; (p. 29 Wesch.), 280a.; xi. 
(49), 686.; (p. 107), 1570. 

Augustine, Zpist. exviii (30), 350a. 


B. 


Babrius ix. (2), 100a. 
Bernard (St.), Zpist. (xev.), 382a. 
Bible (Old Testament Writers) :— 
[.N. B.—References followed by S are to the LXX.] 
Leviticus xix. (19), (S.), 1510. 
Deuteronomy xi. (16), (S.), 151b.; 
I, Kings vi. (36), 69a.; vii. (2), ad. 
Job v. (24), 382a. 
Psalms i. 317a.; xxxvi. (2), (S.), 3176.; Ixxxiv, 
(8), (S.), 319b.; exviii. (32), (S.), 1510. 
Proverbs i. (10f.), 317a.; iv. (147.), ab. 
Isaiah xl,—lxvi., 359b.; xiii. 1—xiv. 23, 
xxiv.—xxvii. 7b. 
Ezekiel xxvi. (12), 69a.; xxvii. (3), 2b, 
Maccabees ii. (4. 4), 25a. 
v. also New Testament writers. 


C. 


Caesar (v. also Hirtius) :— 

Bell. Civ. i. (21), 348a; ii. (1. 1), 198a.; (14, 3), 
ib. ; (14, 6), (28, 3), (35, 3), (35, 
4), 1990.; iii. (7, 1), 198d.; (16, 4), 1980.; (17, 
1), 153a. ; (99), 16d. ; iv. (20, 1), 199a. ; (28, 
5), 199b.; vii. (4, 9—10), 7b.; (77), 2000. 

B.G. i. (@, 1), 448a.; (4, 1), 4486.; (4, 3), 
449a.: (8, 4), 449b.; (10, 1), 1540.; (11, 
6), 154b., 348a.; (11, 4), 449b.; (14, 4), 
450b. ; (33, 4), 4490. ; (44), 1538. ; ii. (1,-4), 
448a.; (3, 5), 450a.; (4, 2), 449b.; (11, 4—5), 
(25), ib.; iii. (15), 343a., 3430. ; v. (15), 
(54), ; vi. (18, 7), 448a.; (15, 2), 
(21), 420b.; vii. (4, 1), 449a.; (5, 1), %.; (17), 
348a., 344a.; (25), 15380; (77, 12), 4490. 

Bell. Af. (24, 2), 32a.; (63, 5), 2b.; (73), 31a.; 
(82), (97, 3), 32a. 

Catullus ii. (7—8), 31la.; (13), 3100.; v. (6), 312a.; 
vi. (12), ib.; viii. (15), x. (26), 311a.; 
xii. (9), 26b.; xiv. (22), 276.; xvi. (34), 27a. ; 
xvii. (32), 28a. ; xx. (14), 2b.; xxiii. (10), 260. ; 
(37), 28a.; xxv. (8), 312a.; (12), 27a.; xxix. 
(20), 8lla.; (@0), 312b.; xxxi. (12), 290. ; 
(13), 266., 31la. ; xxxiv. (3, 23), 31la.; xxxvi. 
(4), 28a.; xxxviii. (2), 31la.; xli. 27a.; xliv. (7), 
8lla.; xlv. (9, 18), 311d. ; (14), 3124. ; xlviii. (2), 
312d. ; (4), 8lla. ; xlix. 280. ; li. (5), 31la. ; lv. 
(9), 312d., (29), 280.; Ixi. (129), 
$12b.; (158), 31la.; (166f.), 4810.; Ixii. (22, 53), 
31la. ; (63), 312d. ; Ixiii. (Attis) (62, 3), 130a., 


Catullus (continwed)— 
3110.; lxiv. (11, 16, 109), 3110.; lxiv. (16, 118, 
122, 344, 368, 387), 3120., (23), 27a.; (81), 
4110. ; (89), 340b.; (100), 312a., (107), 3192. ; 
(140), 312a.; (@79—287), 340a.; (280—1), 
481. ; (282), 311d. ; (876), 4114.; Ixv. (1, 9), 
312a.; (2), 27a.; Ixvi. (12, 28, 77), 312b.; (43), 
48la.; (52—54), 41la.; (59), 311b.; (77, 78), 
92—3), 481b.; (92), 27a.; xvii. (1%), 29a., 3110.; 
(27), 312. ; xviii. (15), 29a. ; (83), 4110. ; (35), 
; (65), 312a. ; (73), 481b., (117), (118), 
ib.; (142), 311b.; (156), 312b.; (157—160), ib. ; 
Ixxiii. (4), 3116. ; (6), 290. ; xci. (@), ib. ; xciv. 
(2), 3110. ; xev. (4), 3120. ; xevi. (5, 6), 411a.; 
xcix. (5), 4116. ; (15), 3110. ; exiv. (6), exv. 
(1), 2b.; exvi. (8), 28a. 

Celsus iv. (1), 157a. 
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(496 D), 358a. ; (497 B), 461. ; (503 A), 
358a.; (510, 511 B), 357a.; (616 D), 356a.; 
(517 E), 480.; (532 B), 357a.; (5832 B), 
480a.; (582 C), 480b.; (533 C), 357a.; (534 
C), 358a; (543 B, 547 B), 357a.; (559 A), 
358a. ; (559 E), 3576. ; (560 A—B), 4610. ; 
(562 B), 3576. ; (573 C), 38la.; (573 D), 
462a.; (575 C), ib.; (578 A), 358a.; (582 D, 
591 E), 462a.; (596 D), 480b.; (598 B), 462a. ; 
(606 C), 357).; (606 A, 606 E, 607 D, 
614 B), 358a.; (618 B), 462a. 

Sophistes (266 CDE), 480d. 

Symposium (185 C), 4210. ; (190 C), 251b.; (190 
E), 418b.; (194), 276a., 282a.; (211 B), 357a.; 
(221 A), 97a.; (221 E), 422d. 

Theaetetus (149 D, 155 E), 102a.; (156 D), 
102b.; (162 E), 103a.; (168 E, 169 C), 
1030.; (183 E), 357a. 

Timacus (18 D), 70. 

Plautus :— 

Amph. Prol. (65), 462a. 

Aulularia (9—12), 468a.; (715), 4630.; (811), 
382a. 

Bacch. (S63f, 839), 256a.; (1072/.), 4630. 
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Plautus (continwed) — 

Captivi, Prologue (12), 462a ; (904), 310a.; (910), 
(1016—1022), 3090. 

Cist. (511f.), 4630. 

Epid, (111. iv. 19), 2726. 

Mil. Glor, 755), 27a.; (927), 256a. 

Menaechmi (12, 85, 98, 283, 311/., 316, 
428, 451, 526, 541/,, 744, 750, 762, 
763, 809, 814, 849, 854, 869, 896, 913, 
922), 2130, b.; (454), 381b.; (S9B/.), 4180. ; 
(594—S), 3810.; (948, 1109), 256a. 

Mere. (692), 256a. 

Mostellaria (314, 432), 381b.; (632), 4190.; 
(850), 3814.; (940—945), 3090. 

Pers, (12), 2726. 

Poen. Prol. (20), 462b.; (547f.), 4630. 

Pseud. (318f.), 8378b.; (529), 812.; (776), 2720.; 
(917), 256a.; (1196), 3780. 

Rudens Prol. (32f.), 4630. 

Stich. (436), 256a. 

Trinummus (18f.), 463a.; (990), 4630. 

Truc. (483f.), 4630. 

Pliny 

N.H. X. (84), 2816.; XI. (37, 80), 157a.; XI. 
(71), 1566.; XVI. (79), 69a.; XVIII. (179), 
470a.; XXV. (10, 74), 4240.; XXXV. (101), 
f. (158), 696. 

Epp. 1. i. (1), 4700.; ii. (6), 2b.; iii. (1), 4690. ; 
v. (3), vii. (5), 470a.; viii. (6), xii. 
(7), ib.; xvii. (2), 469b.; xviii. (5), 470a.; xx. 
(2), ib.; xxi. (2), 469b.; xxiv. (4), 122b.; II. 
i. (2), 4690.; iii. (5), 4700.; v. (12), 4690.; 
vii. (7), 470b.; xi. (14), 470a.; xiii. (8), 7b.; 
xiv. (7), 4700. ; xvii. (2), ib.; ILL. ix. (13),1240. ; 
VI. (xxxi.), 229b.; VII. xxiv. (14), 1230.; 
VIIL. vi. (13), 345a.; xiv.(1). 1220. 

Ep. Trai, (8=24. 4), 122a.; (19=30, 1), 12108.; 
(22=88), 122a.; (28=34, 2), 128a.; (27=38), 
1226.; (29=38, 1), 122a.; (30=39, 1), 122a.; 
(31=40, 4), 1226.; (81 = 40, 5), 128a.; (82= 
41, 1), 123a. ; (37=46. 8), 128a.; (55=63), 
123a.; (56=64, 1), 121b.; (56=64, 2), 122a.; 
(56=64, 3), 122a.; (56=64, 4), 122a.; (57 = 
65, 2), 122a.; (58=66, 4), 122b.; (65=71, 2), 
122b.; (66=72, 1), 122b.; 68 =73), 122b.; (72 
=77), 122a.; (74=16, 2), 122a.; (78=82, 3), 
122a.; (81=85, 5), 122b., (81=85, 8), 1210.; 
(82=86, 1), 128a.; 86=82, 2), 122b.; (92= 
93), 121b.; (96, 1), 1216.; (96, 1), 123a.; (96, 
1), 128. ; (96, 5), 123a. ; (97=98), 122. : 
(110=111, 1), 122a. ; (110=111), 2), 1226. ; 
(111=112), 1226. ; (1183=114), 1226.; (115= 
116), 122b.; (116=117, 1), 1210.; (118=119, 


Plutarch :— 

An. rat. uti (16 p. 968 D), 3970. 

ap. Kat (i.), 3070. 

Vita Ages. (8), 9a. 

Vita Alex, (xxxi.), 240. 

Vita Caes. (lii.), 31a. 

Vita Camill. xxxiii. (146), 280a. 

Vita Nik. ii. (3), v. (4), xi. (2), 96a.; xv. (42), 
96a, 

Vita Pomp. (p. 643), 25a. 

Vita Timol. (iv.), 24a.; (iv.), (v.), 236.; 
(vi.), 24a.; (wii.) 7b.; (viii.), 250.3 (ix. ), 230., 
24b.; (x.) (mii.), (mvi.), 230., 240.; 
(xviii.), 24a.; (xx), 24b.; 25a.; (xxii.), 
256.; (xxiv.), 24a.; (xxv.), 25a.; (smvii.), 
25a., 23a.; 230., 24a.; (xxxi.), 240.; 
(xxxvi.), 23).; (xxxvii.), 25d. 

Pollux, Onomasticon, iii. (32), 179a.; iv. (15), 306a. ; 
iv. (109), 3b.; (137), 280a. ; viii. (85), 1790. ; ix. 
(32), 1450.; (49), 51b.; x. (27), 110. 

Polyearp, Ep. (xiii.), 1500. 
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Priscian, I. (22), 8104.; xv. (p. 75) [Keil], 4130. 

Propertius, I. (i. 18), 3950.; (wiii. 7), 272b.; (xviii. 
27), 3110., 395b.; II. (xx. 25), 130b.; (xxiv. 27), 
312a. ; (xxv. 19, 20), 130a. ; xxxii. (23), 500. ; 
xxxiv. (30, 34, 40, 43, 70, 91), 50b.; III. 
(i. 6), 27b.; (vii. 52), 312d. ; (xiii. 43, 44), 3950. ; 
xxii. 28, 4), 395b.; IV. (i. 65, 6), 393a.; (4. 
121—6), 393a.; (i. 121), 163a. 


Q. 


Quadrigarius ap. Non. v. Nonius. 
Quintilian, viii. (6, 75), 470a.; x. (2, 17), 31d. 


8 
Seneca :— 

Apocol. (9), 382a.; (13), 382a. 

De Ira, iii (22. 2), 1220 

Ep. 4 (9), 122a. 

Sidonius, v. (17), 1455., 1484. 
Sophocles :— 

Ajax (328), 226a.; (651), 371la., 3976.; (829), 
355b.; (1064), 1280. 

Anitig. (a. 3), 47b.; 47b.; (65), 90b.; (72— 
76), (178 ), 208a. ; (289 f.), ; 
(318), 106. ; (375), 203a. ; (391), 303d.; (409,7.), 
(475), 3975. (480), 3030, ; (546), 425b.; 
(771) (891), 900. ; (925—6), (1182), 
301b.; (1279 f.), lla. 

El. (26), 425b.; (160, 859, 1079), 180a.; (819), 
10a.; (1070 f.), 8d. 

O. C. (896), 356a.; (972), 2b,: (1220), 90a.; 
(1535), 3710.; (1577), 90a.; (1750), 7d. 

0. T. (@20), 201a., 297b.; (961), 90a.; (1099, 
1100), 48a. ; (1228), 2516. ; (1871), 905. 

Phil. (808), 4250. ; (446), 356a. 3 (741), 8550. ; 
(824), 2b.; (954), 10a.; (13883), 48a. 

Trach. (580, 844), 160. ; (944), 203a. ; (1171), 90a. 

Statius :— 
Sil. i. (8. 11), 195d.; iii. (3. 86--105), 130. 
Theb. i. (702), 168. 
Stobaeus, ix. (33), 4230. 
Strabo : :—-Geog. ix. (399), 980.; x. (452), 482a.; xiv. 
(2. 5), 231a. 


Suetonius :-— 
Div. Jul. (22), 153b.; (24), 154a.; (28), 199b.; 
(56), 30a. 
Tacitus :— 


Anon. i. (80), 348a. ; ii. (30, 55, 81), 2.5 vi. (7), 
3810. ; (22), 345a.; xiii. (19), 3815.; xv. 


(16), 
5), 3810.; (10), 3810.; (22), 1242.; 
(39), 3810. 


Hist. ii. (10), 381b.; (47), 3450.; iii. (59), 8960. ; 
(78), 845a.; iv. (25), 8440.; v. (6), 470a.; 
(16, 24), 3440, 7 
Terence :— 
Ad. (581), 2560. 
And, III. iv. (5), 4500. 
Phor. 1V. iii. (87), 27a. 
Tertullian :— 
Adv. iv. (17), 330.; v. (12), 340.3 y. (12), 
3595. 
Ad Nat. i. (7), 122. 
Ad Scap. (5), 122a. 
Adv. Val, (30), 122a. 
Apol, (18), 330. 
Theocritus, iv. (4), 27a. 
Theognis, v. (485), 423d. 
Thucydides, I. (5. 2), 405a.; (6), 102a.; (9), 2010.; 
(11), 1004.; (11, 12, 21, 29, 69), 405d.; (18, 21, 
62, 67, 69), 406a.; (72. 2), 320a.; (140), 406q.; 
(141. 6), 206a.; II. (2. 1), 2500.; (2), 406a., 


Thueydides (continued)— 
424b.; (@. 4), 204b.; (4. @), ib.; (4. 2), 2500.; 
(7. 2), 2040. ; (9 2), 205a.; (11), 4814. ; (11. 6), 
205a.; (13. 7), ib.; (18), 10la.; (15. 5), 205a. ; 
(19), (20. 4), 2056.; (@1. 3), 1), 
(27. 1), 2050; (31. 1), 250.; (35), 1114.; (86. 3), 
2050. ; (87), 203a.; (89), 111b.; (40. @), 205d.; 
(44. 2), ib.; (49, 53), 270a.; (49. 5), 2040.; (53. 

3), 206a.; (53), 1110.; (54. 2), 10la.; (56), 1002. ; 
(58. 2), 206a.; ; (63, 3), ib.; (64), 2034. 72), 
250a. ; (75. 3), 2060.; (75. 3), 2500. ; (76. 4), 2060. ; 
250a. ; (78. 2), 250a.; (79. 1), 250a.; (@O. 1), 2068. ; 
(83. 3), ib.; (84), (87. 8), 206b.; (89. 5), 
ib.; (93. 5), ib.; 983. 3), 207a.; III. (2, 18), 
2a. note ; (15), 424b.; (18. 3), 250b.; (21), 250a.; 
(32. 2), 320a.; (36), 1110.; (46. 2), 320a.; (52. 2), 
ib.; (68. 1), 270b.; (74), 2510.; (86. 2), 2040. ; 
(100. 2), 2500.; IV. (9. 2), (10. 3), 101a.; (11), 
1104.; (13), 100b., 381a. ; 19) 110b.; (24), "100b.; 
(24. 4), 10la. ; (28. 1), ; (34), 1lla.; (40), 
llla., 98a.; (48), 1110.; (66), (67), 11a.; 3 
(69), 2a. note; (71), 1106.; (72), 270b.; (72. 3), 
112b.; (79), 1100. ; (80. 1), 1126.; (80), 1008. ; 
(81), 425b.; (90), 2a. note; (96. 3), 98a.; (98), 
1104.; (102), 1lla.; (108), 481la.; (120), 11la.; 
(117. 1), 1014.; (126), 11la.; (127), 101a.; (133), 
llla.; V. (20. 1), 250b.; (28), 1008.; (41), 2700.; 
(41. 2), 3820a.; (48. 2), 965.; (48. 1), 97a.; 
(68 fin.), 129a. f.; VI. (12. 2), 98a,; (15), 960.; 
(33. 1), 425a.; VII. (3. 1), 320a.; (10), 2036.; (21), 
1008. ; (25. 6, 28. 3, 29. 5), 208a. b. 5 (42), 2670.; 
(42. 3), 10la.; (41. 2, 48. 6, 50. 3), 208a. b.; 
(49. 2), 320a.; (62. 2), 203d.; (77), 205b.; (79. 3), 
2506.; VIII. (92. 10), 320a.; (108. 2), 250h. 

Tibullus, ii. (v. 118), 273a.; iii. (9), 162a.; iv. (13), 
4180. 


Turpilius ap. Non. v. Nonius. 


Valerius Maximus, i. (6, 13), 154d. 
Varro :— 

De L. Lat. (76), 1576. 

b. 

R. R. i. (27), 88a.; (1, 57, 63), 51d. 

(ap. Non. 104, 27), 1484.; v. also Nonius. 

Velleius Patercilus, i. (9. 1), 343a., 344a. 
Vitruvius, II. (i. 6), 342a. 
Virgil :— 

Aen. iii. (62), 4645. 3 (194), (207), 4640. ; 
v. (249), 4130.; vi. (567—9), 465a. ; (879), 
297b.; (879), 2012. ; ; viii. (648), 2724, ; ik 
(139), 4138.; (201), 1300. 

Culex (306), 3126. 

Georg. i. (108), 395b.; ii. (147), 394b.; (277), 
841b.; iv. (118—120), 398a.; 490.; 
(511), 2314. 

Xenophon :— 
Ages. (11. 8), 2084. 

Anab. i. (1.°5), 203b.; (9. 13), 208a.; (9. 27), 
203b.; (22), 100b.; ii. (3. 2), 301a.; iii. (2. 19), 
361b.; v. (2. 24), (4. 16—21), 3610.; 
yi. (5. 6), 2030. 

Cyrop. iii. (1. 88), 20£6.; iv. (1. 10), 
(1. 21), 100b.; (3. 4), 3610.; iv. (3. 18), 2620. ; 
(6. 5), 49a.; v. (1. 251), 301a.; (4. 18), 3610. ; 
(5. 22), 8615. ; vi. (2. 8), 3616.3 vii. (5.22), 

Hell. ii. (8. 16), 51b.; (4. 82), 51b.; (4. 34), ib. 
lii. (4. 18), 201a., 297a.; iv. (4. 18), 3600.; v. 
(4. 63), 284a.; vi. (4. 2), 3150. 

Memor. i, (2. 24), 96b.; (2. 37), 422a.; ii. (1. 28), 
263b.; (7. 6), 422b.; iv. (4. 5), 422a.; (4. 6), 
422a. 

Symp. iv. (44), 3710. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS. i 


MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., D.D. 
THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY: From 


POLYBIUS TO PLUTARCH. Bythe Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A., D.D., Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford ; Author of ‘‘ Social Life in Greece from Homer to Menander,”’ 
“Greek Life and Thought from the Age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest.”” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
This volume completes another stage in Professor Mahaffy’s account of the social life and civilization of the Greeks, and pursues 
the subject from the subjugation of Hellenic lands by Rome down to the aceession of Hadrian, when Greeve may be said to have 
recovered her supremacy. 


The Times says :—‘‘ Mr. Mahaffy, in fact, enables us to trace that process of Hellenization which the Roman poet foresaw when 
he wrote Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, and it is needless to say that his guidance is adequate, scholarly and entertaining. ” 

The Academy says :—‘‘ There is no falling off in the interest of the present instalment. no less vivacity, no less sureness of 
touch, than when the professor treated of the Greeks between Homer and Menander, or traced again their thought and their 
fortunes down to the age of Polybius. Prof. Mahaffy claims to have collected the evidence which bears upon his present subject 
more fully than any writer before him has done, and, to the best of our judgment, his claim is a soun one. It is no political 
history which he is writing, but a ‘ social history,’ a survey of a scattered yet united world ; and the evidence has to be gathered 
from many sources—from architecture and from coins, from Egyptian mummy cases and Indian plays, from Acts of Apostles and 
logs of merchant-skippers. Great literary skill and great sense of proportion have gone to the making of so distinet and 
harmonious a picture as is now set before us ; and we can judge it while we gaze, for Prof. Mahaffy gives many more references 
to authorities than he did in earlier books.” 


NOW READY, VOL, II., THIRD EDITION REVISED, 2 PARTS, 4s. 6d. each. 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. 


By the same Author. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. Tue Ports. With an Appendix on Homer by Professor Saycr. 
Second Edition, 9s. Vol. II. THe Prost Writers. New issue in two parts. Third edition, revised throughout. 4s. Wd. 
each. Part I. Herodotus to Plato. Part II. Isocrates to Aristotle. 


Classical Library.—New Volumes now Ready, or in the:Press, 


PINDAR.—The Nemean Odes. Edited, with Introduction 


and Commentary, by J. B. BURY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 8vo. 12s. [Ready. 

In the preface to this important work Mr. Bury points out that of all the great Greek poets Pindar has received least attention 
from English scholars. He justifies the publication of the new edition, of which this is a first instalment, partly on this ground, 
partly by the fact that the methods of interpretation and the plan of exposition he has adopted are in many respects new, Th 
Introduction falls into three sections. In the first Mr. Bury deals with his own method of interpretation, in the second with the 
construction of the Pindaric Ode, in the third with the text. To each ode is prefixed a careful analysis of its contents and 
particulars of the man and the occasion that called it forth. A full commentary is printed below the text, and the volume con- 
cludes with four appendices on special points, including Pindar’s visit to Sicily and the origin of the Great Games. 


TACITUS.—The Histories. Edited, with Introduction and 
Commentary, by Rev. W. A. SPOONER, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 8vo. [Just ready. 
Classical Series.—-New Volumes now Ready, or in the Press. 


AESCHINES.—In Ctesiphonta. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by the Rev. T. GWATKIN, M.A., and E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 5s. [Ready. 


HERODOTUS.—Book III. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Rugby. 


(Just ready. 
HERODOTUS.—Book VII. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Mrs. MONTAGU BUTLER, [Nearly ready. 
THUCYDIDES.—Book II. Edited, with Introduction, 
Critical Notes, and Commentary, by E.C. MARCHANT, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. [Shortly. 


Elementary Classics.—New Volumes now Ready. 


LIVY. Book XXII. Adapted from Mr. Capss’s Edition. 


With Notes and Vocabulary by J. E. MELHUISH, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School. 18mo. 1s. 6d. [Ready. 


VIRGIL.—AENEID, Book X. Edited, with Notes and 


Vocabulary, by 8S. G. OWEN, M.A. 18mo. 1s. 6d. ([Ready. 
VIRGIL.—AENEID, Book VIII. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Coll,, Camb, 18mo, 1s, 6d. { Ready. 


XENOPHON FOR BEGINNERS. Being Selections from 


Book I. of the Anabasis. Adapted for the use of Beginners, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by W. WELUH. M.A., 


and C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A., Assistant Masters in Cranleigh School. 18mo. 1s. 6d. [eady. 
XENOPHON.—Anabasis, Book IV. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by the Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A., formerly Assistant Master at Eton. 18mo. Ils. 6d. [Ready. 


A SHORT MANUAL OF PHILOLOGY FOR CLASSICAL 


STUDENTS. By P. Gites, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Uniform with Dr. Gow’s ‘‘ Companion 
to School Classics.”” Crown 8vo, (Shortly. 


MACMILLAN AND ©CO., LONDON. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DAVID NUTT, 270, 271 Strand. 


Just Issued on behalf of the Folk-Lore Society. 
THE EXEMPLA; or, Illustrative Stories from the Sermones Vulgares 


of Jacques de Vitry. Edited for the first time, with Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, by Th. F. CRANE, Professor of the 
Romance Languages in Cornell University. Demy 8vo, pp. cxvi (Introduction), 1-181 (Latin Text), 135-269 (Translation 
and Notes), 273-303 (Indexes). Cloth, 13s. 6d. nett, 


THE HANDBOOK OF FOLK-LORE. Edited by G. LAuRENcCE GommME. 16mo, 


193 pp. cloth, 2s. 6d. nett. 
Contents: What Folk-lore is—Superstitions connected with great natural objects—Trees and Plants—Animal Werld—Gebtinden 
—Witchcraft—Leechcraft—Magic and Divination—Future Life—Superstitions generally—Festival Custo 
—Games—Local Customs—Folk Tales, Hero Tales, Droils—Creation, Deluge, Fire and Doom M Ballads and 
Legends and a Nursery Rhymes, Riddles, &c.—Proverbs, Nicknames, Place Rhymes, &c.—The Way to Collect 
Folk-Lore—Library Work. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF MYTH, TRADITION, INSTITUTION AND 
CUSTOM. 


[Incorporating The Archeological Review and The Folk-Lore Journal.] 
Vol. I. No. 8. September 1890. 8vo, 140 pages, 3s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 


ENGLISH AND SCOTCH FAIRY TALES. Collected by ANDREW LaNnc. 1. Rashin Coatie. 2. Nicht 
Nought Nothing. 3. Cap o’ Rushes. 4. Kate Crackernuts. 5. Peeritool. 6. Coat o’ Clay. 7. Driglin 
Hogney.—THE COLLECTION OF ENGLISH FOLK-LORE. Miss C. Burnz.—MAGIC SONGS OF THE 
FINNS, 11. Hon. J. AsrERcrompy.—THE RIDDLES OF SOLOMON IN RABBINIC LITERATURE. 
8. ScurcHTtER.—NOTES ON CHINESE FOLK-LORE. J. H. Srewarr Locxnart.—REPORT ON THE 
CAMPBELL MSS. AT EDINBURGH. A.¥rrep Nurr.—RECENT RESEARCH IN COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION. Jacoss.—CORRESPONDENCE.—MISCELLANEA: A Jataka in Pausanias. W. 
H. D. Rovst.—BIBLIOGRAPHY.—SUPPLEMENT: TABULATION OF FOLK-TALES, Nos. 53-60. 


Just published, in large 8vo, handsome cloth, gilt top, 21s. 


PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES 


A Manual of Comparative Philology and the Earliest Culture. Being the Sprachvergleichwng und 
Urgeschichte of DR. O. SCHRADER: 
Translated from the SECOND GERMAN EDITION by F. B. JEVONS, M.A:, 
Author of ‘‘A History of Greek Literature,” &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.: 
“Dr. SCHRADER’S GREAT WORK.”—Times. 
** Mr. Jevons has done his work excellently, and Dr. Schrader’s book i is a model of industry, erudition, patience, and, what is 


rarest of all in these obscure studies, of moderation and common sense.””—Saturday Review. 
**Ably translated by that well-known scholar Mr. a will be found the best COMPENDIUM of the last thirty years 


research into the early history and speech of the Aryan race.......INTERESTING FROM BEGINNING TO END.”—Manchester 


Guardian. 

“The work of the translator has been SINGULARLY WELL PERFORMED. ”"—Daily Telegraph. 

‘In compar:son with the First, the Second Edition has gained greatly—not merely in point of size, but of worth. We are con- 
vinced that the success which it deserves must attend, in its new form, a book so interesting and STIMULATING.” — 


Litterarisches Centralblatt, 1890, No. 13. 


By F. B. JEVONS, M.A., 


Now Ready. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo., cloth, 8. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE, 


From the EARLIEST PERIOD to the DEATH of DEMOSTHENES. By FRANK B. JEVONS,M.A., Tutor 
in the University of Durham. Second Edition, Revised, with Appendix and Examination Questions 
for the use of Students. 

“It is beyond all question the best history of Greek criminating use of the modern literature bearing upon the 

literature that has hitherto been published.””—Spectator. a His great merit lies in his excellent 

“As a text-book Mr. Jevons’ work, from its excellence, exposition of the political and social causes concerned in 

deserves to serve as a model.’ "— Deutsche Litteratur- the development of the literature of Greece.”—Berlin 
Philologische Wochenschrift. 


Zeitung. 
“Mr. Jevons’ work is distinguished by the author's “Mr. Jevons’ work supplies a real want.”—Contemporary 


thorough acquaintance with the old writers and his dis- Review. 


Lonpon: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Exerer Street, Stranp. 
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DAVID NUTT, 270, 271 STRAND, 
Tudor Library. 


Sumptuously printed in limited issues on thick paper with wide margins. In boards 
10s. 6d. net. In Roxburgh binding 13s. 6d. net. 

Of the Tudor Library 500 copies are printed on small and 50 on large paper. The latter 
are all taken up. To be issued immediately: Mr. Andrew Lang’s edition of the Eliza- 
bethan Version of Poliphili Hypnerotomachia. The subscription price for the first 350 
copies will be 18s. net. 


Already issued. 


GIOVANNI PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA: 


His Life by his Nephew, Giovanni Francesco Pico: Also three of his letters; his 
Interpretation of Psalm XVI; his Twelve Rules of a Christian Life ; his Twelve 
Points of a Perfect Lover; and his Deprecatory Hymn to God. Translated from 
the Latin by Srr Tuomas More. First printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1527. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by J. M. Riae. Royal 8vo, xl. 95 pages. 

‘*A reprint of Wynkyn de Worde is always acceptable, and a translation by Sir Thomas More has a value 
both to students of history, literature, and language.”—Satwrday Review. 

‘* This beautiful book appears to be the first of a series of reprints of rare sixteenth-century works, to be 
called the Tudor Library. There could hardly have been a happier choice of a beginning.’”— Guardian, 
November 12th, 1890. 

‘* When this volume was published, the Saturday Review spoke of it as the ‘ handsomest book of the week.’ 
It is superbly got up, in Mr. Nutt’s daintiest style. .... For students this republication will have 
not only a special value but a peculiar interest, for reasons which Mr. Rigg has loc in the very able and 
excellently written Introduction with which he has enriched this volume, and which has done more to define 
and — the position of Pico as a thinker and to summarise his teachings than, so far as we know, has 
before been done, at least by any English writer.”—London Quarterly Review, July, 1890. 

‘* An admirable introduction, describing the career and the character of the thought of Pico, together with 
ample notes, is furnished by the editor, Mr. J. M. Rigg.”—Nation, July 31st, 1890. 

“* Every lover of rare books, and of our old literature, must be grateful to Mr. Nutt for his new edition of 
Sir Thomas More's ‘ Life of Pico della Mirandola.’”—Speaker, September 20th, 1890. 

‘Mr. J. M. Rigg’s exhaustive and carefully written Introduction supplies us with all the needful particulars 
concerning Pico.” —Bookbuyer, October, 1890. 

‘The reprint is from a rare black-letter quarto in the British Museum, printed originally in 1510 by 
Wynkyn de Worde. Mr. Rigg has edited it with a very interesting essay upon Pico, which defines with 
critical ability his place among the schoolmen. . . . . Printed in a limited issue, and will doubtless soon 
become a bibliographical rarity.” —Scotsman. 

Excellent and scholarly critical introduction.” —Manchester Examiner and Times, 


DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. 


Excellently describing the weight of affection, the simplicitie of love, the purport of honest 
meaning, the resolution of men, and disposition of fate, finished in a Pastorall, and 
interlaced with the praises of a most peerlesse Princesse, wonderfull in Maiestie and 
rare in Perfection, celebrated within the same Pastorall and therefore termed by the 
name of The Shepheards Holidaie. By Ancett Daye. London. 1587. 

The Elizabethan Version from Amyot’s Translation. Reprinted from the unique 
original and edited by JosepH Jacops. xxi. 155 Pages. Boards 10s. 6d. or Roxburgh 
13s. 6d. 


‘‘The new volume of Mr. David Nutt’s ‘Tudor Library’ appeals only to the small circle of ardent book- 
lovers; but its appeal is all the stronger to those who like such books. . . . The book is as rare as rare 
can be; and if this were not enough to make bibliophiles eager to have it, the reprint is introduced by an 
account of the romance, written by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who mingles learning, bibliography, criticism, literary 
history, and a genial love of books into a most delightful compound of reading.” —Scotsman. 

‘*The observations of Mr. Jacobs are admirable ; in fact, his introduction generally is interesting, because 
. eee so many problems in connection with the evolution of the modern novel.”—Liverpool Daily Post, 

uly 21, 1890. 

“The prose of the book, though often complicated and long-drawn-out, is constantly visited by the 
Elizabethan felicity, and sufficiently ornamented besides with Arcadian phrase, to make the work a treasure- 
trove. . . . Many passages of charming feeling, of pretty orchard and fountain scenes, of true romantic 
adventure, of the wanton naked child in the Greek idyls, and the cave of the nymphs that is almost Renais- 
sance in flavour, of strange battle, shipwreck, and rustic humour, could be cited to tempt the reader, with 
their original beauty and the sweetness of the phrase, often struggling with the awkward vehicle of Angel 
Day’s language, but also often shining out clear and pure.” —Jation. 

** An admirable introduction.” —St. James’s Gazette, August 6, 1890. 

** An exquisite reprint. . . . Mr. Jacobs hasa very interesting introduction, tracing the history of the 
book.” —Literary World, August 1, 1890. 
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DAVID NUTT, 270, 271 STRAND, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE PALACE OF PLEASURE. Elizabethan Versions 


of Italian and French Novels from Boccaccio, Bandello, Cinthio, Straparola, Queen 
Margaret of Navarre, and others. Done into English by WILLIAM PAINTER. 
Now again Edited for the fourth time, with Introduction, Biographical Notice, 
Inedited Documents relating to Painter, and Analytical Table of Contents, by 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 


Three vols., 4to, xev.—363, 428, 428 pages. 
with wide margins, bound in cloth, £2 10s. nett. 


(fifty printed), at £5 5s. nett. 


The Zimes says :—“ A reprint of a work 
of this character, so rare and yet standing 
in so intimate a relation to the finest flower 
of English literature, should certainly be 
welcome.” 


Notes and Queries says :—“ Of conceivable 
reprints of an English work we have long 
been disposed to regard this as the most 
desirable. ... To the student of early drama 
it is indispensable, since it is the treasure- 
house from which the dramatists of Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean times took a consider- 
able portion of their plots. Shakspeare’s 
indebtedness to it is known. ... Apart from 
all question of the light it casts upon 
Elizabethan drama, the ‘Palace of 
Pleasure’ is a desirable possession. 
Sufficient proof of its popularity is 
afforded in the wearing out of the early 
editions, which, when met with at all, are 
generally imperfect and in bad condition. 
A natural result has been ‘to render it 
costly. Copies of the first edition are very 
rarely seen, and fetch, as a rule, very heavy 
prices. . . . Mr. Jacobs himself, though he 
vindicates to a certain extent the importance 
of Painter, seems most concerned with the 
sources of his stories. He notes that, 
putting aside the Bishops’ Bible, the 
‘Palace of Pleasure’ is the largest work 
in English prose that appeared between the 
‘Morte Darthur’ and North’s ‘Plutarch.’ 
What is more important is that it is also 
the best. It is, of course, a translation, 
and to a great extent, like the ‘ Plutarch’ 
of North, a translation of a translation. 
It has, however, very distinct merits of 
style, and is a vastly superior work to the 
‘ Histoires Tragiques extraites des (uvres 
Ital. de Bandel et mises en Langue Fran- 
goise’ of Boistuau and of Belleforest, 
whose translation Saint-Léger pronounced 
‘trés ennuyeuse et trés dégofitante.’ Not 
a few of the stories have genuine simplicity 


Sumptuously printed on thick paper, 
A few copies left on Large Paper 


and tenderness, and most of them may be 
read with gratification. It is, of course, 
only fair to warn those to whom the licence 
of medieval and Renaissance times yields 
offence that though the moral taught is 
generally exemplary, since vice is visited 
with terrible punishment, the pictures have 
a crudity and an animation that restrict the 
class of readers. Of what early literature 
may not the same be said? . . . Mr. Jacobs, 
who is indefatigable in his researches into 
old literature, has executed well his task of 
editor, and has collected all requisite infor- 
mation concerning the sources and develop- 
ments of the stories given.” 

The Scots Observer says :—“In an age of 
‘origins’ and reprints there was room and 
to spare for a new edition of Painter’s 
‘Palace of Pleasure’; and that in three 
stately volumes which Mr. Jacobs has 
prepared for Mr. Nutt (‘in the Strand’) 
will doubtless command the success it 
assuredly deserves. , The book was reprinted 
by Haslewood in 1813, but that edition was 
limited to a hundred and seventy-two copies, 
and was reserved for private circulation. 
The present, of five hundred and fifty copies 
(five hundred for sale), has, therefore, every 
right and title to exist that an antiquated 
yet interesting and useful book can give ; 
and all your wonder is that Painter should 
have had to dance attendance on good 
fortune for so long... , It is, says Mr. 
Jacobs, ‘ the largest work in English prose’ 
between the ‘Morte Darthur’ and North’s 
‘Plutarch’; and in five-and-twenty years it 
had been seven times imitated—by George 
Fenton, Fortescue, Pettie, Whetstone, 
Turberville—and these imitations had 
‘most of them’ run into a second edition. 
The truth is, it ‘supplied a long-felt want,’ 
and was not only a chief source of the 
Elizabethan drama but in some sort a 
beginning of British fiction—as who should 
say an anticipation of Mudie—as well.” 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
SOPHOCLES. THE PLAYS AND FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, Com- 


mentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D, LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge. 


Part III. ANTIGONE. Demy 8vo. Second Edition. [Nearly ready. 
Part IV. PHILOCTETES. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. [Now ready. 


EURIPIDES. ION. The Greek Text with a Translation into English Verse, Intro- 


duction and Notes, by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRONUNCIATION OF ANCIENT GREEK. Translated from the third German 


Edition of Dr. Biass, by W. J. PURTON, B.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
VERGIL, THE COMPLETE WORKS, Edited, with Notes, by A. Smewicx, 


M.A. Two Vols. Vol. I., containing the Text and Introduction. 3s. 6d. Vol. II., the Notes. 4s. 6d. 
‘*Mr. Sidgwick’s ‘ Vergil’ is, we believe, on the whole, the best school edition of the poet.’’—Guardian. 
LIVY. Book V. With Map, Notes, and Introduction, by L. Wuistey, M.A., Fellow 
of Pembroke College. 2s. 6d, 
LIVY. Book XXVII. With Notes and Introduction by Rev. H. M. SrepHenson, 
M.A. 


[In the press. 


CAESAR. DE BELLO CIVILI. BOOK I, With Notes, Introduction, and Maps, 


by A. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College. 3s. 


THUCYDIDES. Book VII, With Notes and Introduction by Rev. H. A. Hoipen, 
M.A., LL.D. 


{In the press. 


XENOPHON. CYROPAEDEIA. Books VI., VII., VIII. With Notes by Kev. 


H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 5s. 


LUCIAN. MENIPPUS AND TIMON. With Notes and Introduction by FE. C. 


MACKIE, M.A. (In the press. 


HOMER. ILIAD. Books XXII., XXIII. With Notes and Introduction by 


G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney sussex College. {In the press. 


STANDARD CLASSICAL WORKS. 
THE SPEECH OF DEMOSTHENES AGAINST THE LAW OF 


LEPTINES. <A Revised Text with an Introduction, Critical and Explanatory Notes, and an Autotype Facsimile from the 
Paris MS., by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Demy S8vo. 9s. 
SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. With Introductions 
and English Notes by F. A. PALEY, M.A., and J, E. SANDYS, Litt. D, 
Part I, Containing Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetum, Boeotum de Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodorum, New 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. 
Part II. Containing Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum L, II.; Nicostratum, Cononem, Calliclem, New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


78. 6d, 


DEMOSTHENES AGAINST ANDROTION AND AGAINST TIMO- 


CRATES. With Introductions and English Commentary by W. WAYTE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PINDAR. THE ISTHMIAN AND NEMEAN ODES. With Notes, Explanatory 


and Critical, Introductions and Introductory Essays. Edited by C. A. M. FENNELL, Litt.D, Crown 8vo. 9s. 
ARISTOTLE. THE RHETORIC. With a Commentary by the late E. M. Corr. 
Revised and edited by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. Three Vols. Demy 8vo. 21s, 
ARISTOTLE, WYXH%. Aristotle’s Psychology in Greek and English, With 
Introduction and Notes by E. WALLACE, M.A. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE NATURA DEORUM LIBRI TRES. With Introduc- 


tion and Commentary by J. B. MAYOR, M.A. Demy 8vo. Vol. 1., 10s. 6d. Vol. 11, 128, 6d. Vol. III., 10s. 


M. TULLI CICERONIS AD M. BRUTUM ORATOR. A Revised Text. Edited 


with Introductory Essays and Critical and Explanatory Notes by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
SUBJECTS FOR LONDON B.A, EXAM. OCTOBER, 1591, 


CICERO. DE FINIBUS BONORUM ET MALORUM LIBRI QUINQUE. 
The Text Revised and Explained, with a Translation by J. 8S. REID, Litt.D. Three Vols. In the press. Now ready,Vol. Il. 
containing the Translation. Demy $vo, &s. 


PLATO’S PHAEDO. Literally Translated by the late E, M. Corr. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. : 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST 


Of Messrs. GINN & Co.’s Publications. 


THE COLLEGE SERIES OF LATIN AUTHORS. 


Edited by CLEMENT L. SMITH, Professor of Latin in Harvard University, and TRACY PECK, Professor of Latin in Yale 
University. This series will embrace some of the most widely-read Latin Classics, and others that have not hitherto been 
available for lack of suitable editions. Each work has been entrusted to a special editor, and will exhibit a carefully revised text, 
in addition to full introductions and notes, ete. The series is uniformly bound, and the following velumes are now ready :— 
HORACE--SATIRES AND EPISTLES. Edited by Professor Greenovcu. 320 pages. Crown 

8vo, Cloth. 68. 6d. 

CICERO—BRUTUS, SEU DE CLARIS ORATORIBUS. Ellited by Professor MAnrin 

Crown 8vo, Cloth. 6s, 6d. 

Prof. A, 8. WiLkins, Owens College.—‘ An edition which deserves to find wide acceptance in English schools. The notes 
show a thorough knowledge of the subject-matter; they are brief, sensible, and always helpful. There is an excellent intro- 
duction and a useful index.’’ 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ The least read of Cicero’s rhetorical treatises, although it is the most suitable fur those young scholars 
who rule the Classical market.’ 

TACITUS—ANNALS, BOOKS I—VI. Edited by the late Professor ALLEN. xl + 486 pages. Crown 
svo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 488 pages 
Half-moroceo. 6s, 
The Classical Review :—*‘No worker in Latin grammar, and no teacher of Latin grammar, can dispense with the book.”’ 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. With Extracts for Translation from Ciesar, Nepos, Livy, and 
Cicero. By W. C. COLLAR, Crown s8vo. 5s. The Volume serves both as a Latin Reader and a Composition Book, the 
teaching of translation and composition thus proceeding simultaneously. 

The Athenwum :—** We should like to see the use of this royal road to the mastery of Latin in all fourth and fifth forms made 
compulsory.” 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. For Schools and Colleges. Translated and 
edited from the German edition of Bender by Professor E, P, CROWELL and H. B. RICHARDSON, of Amherst College 
Cloth. Crown 8vo. 58. 6d. 

First Period—Prehistoric to B.c. 240 —Second Period—From Livius Andronicus to Cicero, B.c. 340-B.c. 70.—Third Period — 
Golden Ave of Roman Literature, #.c. 70-a.p, 14.—Fourth Period—Silver Age of Roman Literature, a,b. 14-117.—Fiyth 
Period—The later Empire, after the death of Trajan. 

AN ETYMOLOGY OF LATIN ANDGREEK. By Cuarues S. HWausry, A.M. 272 pages. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 5s. 6d, 

REMNANTS OF EARLY LATIN. Chiefly inscriptions. Selected and explained by Freprrick D. 
ALLEN, Professor of Classical Philology, Harvard College. 106 pages. Square 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Pablished by authority of Harvarl 
University, and Edited by Professors J. B. GREENOUGH. F. D, ALLEN, and J. W. WHITE. Vol. I., for 1890, now ready. 
206 pages. Svo. 6s8., nett to subscribers : by post, 6s, 6d. 

THE IRREGULAR VERBS OF ATTIC PROSE. Their Forms, Prominent Meanings, and 
Important Compounds ; together with Lists of Related Words and English Derivatives. By ADDISON HOGUE, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Mississippi. 268 pages. Crown sSvo. Cloth. 7s, 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE RHYTHMIC AND METRIC OF THE CLASSICAL 
LANGUAGES. To which are added the Lyric parts of the Medea of Euripides and the Antigone of Sophocles, with 
Rhythmical Schemes and Commentary. By Dr. J. Ho. HEINRICH SCHMIDT. Translated with the author’s sanction by 
Professor J. W. WHITE, of Harvard University. 204 peges. Svo. Cloth. 14s. 

STUDIES IN GREEK THOUGHT. Essays sele:ted from the Papers of the late Lewis R. Packann, 
Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale College. vi + 182 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 6d. 

THE ORDER OF WORDS IN THE ANCIENT LANGUAGES COMPARED WITH THE 
MODERN. By HENRI WEIL. Translated, with Notes and Additions, by CHARLES W. SUPER, Ph.D., President of the 
Ohio University. 104 pages. Svo. Cloth. 68. 

CZESAR’S ARMY. A study of the military art of the Romans in the last days of the Republic. By 
Professor H. P. JUDSON, With Illustrations and Coloured Maps. x + 108 pages, Crown Svo. Cloth. 4s. Gd. 


LATIN TEXT-BOOKS. 
CAESAR:--GALLIC WAR, BOOKSI.-VII.  E:lited with Notes, Introductions, and Vocabulary, by 


Professors ALLEN and GREENOUGIL, and Military Notes by Professor JUDSON, 564 pages. Crown $vo, Red edges. 
halfsmoroceo, 6s. This edition contains numerous maps and vivid illustrations. 

CICERO :—THIRTEEN SELECTED ORATIONS. Pro Roscio Ainerino (abridged) In Verrem, Pro 
lege Manilia, In Catilinam 1.-IV., Pro Archia, Pro Sestio (abridged), Pro Milone, Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario, In M. Antonium 
Philippica XIV, Edited with Introductions, Notes, aud Vocabulary, by Professors ALLEN and GREENOUGH. 694 pages 
Crown 8vo. Half-morocco. 6s. 

CICERO:—DE NATURA DEORUM. Lihri Tres, with the Commentary of G. F. ScHOoEMANN, 
translated and edited by AUSTIN STICKNEY. 348 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 

VIRGIL:—THE AENEID, GEORGICS, AND BUCOLICS. Edited with Notes and a Life of 
Virgil, by ProfessorJ. B. GREENOUGH. With 124 Illustrations. 795 pages. Crown Svo. Half-moroceo, $3, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C., 
in connection with 


GINN & CO., Boston and New York. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND 


At the PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889, the CLARENDON PRESS obtained 
the ONLY GRAND PRIZE, and TWO out of the five GOLD MEDALS 
that were awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 


RECENT CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. BYWATER’S NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF THE “ETHICS.” 


Just Published, post Svo, cloth, 6s. 


ARISTOTELIS ETHICA NICOMACHEA 


Recognovit brevique Adnotatione Critica Instruxit I. BY WATER, Coll. Exon. Socius. 


*.* This edition differs in some important particulars from its predecessors. The text has been subjected throughout to a revision 
which brings it generally into closer conformity with the Laurentian MS. known as Kb ; new readings also have been introduced in 


several passages from the recently published Commentary of Aspasius and other sources, A brief 


Adnotatio Critica at the foot of 


the page records the more important variants of Kb, as well as tie readings which were taken by Bekker from the inferior class of 
MSS. Appended to the volume is an Index verborum of 40 pages, containing upwards of 6000 references. 


PAPILLON AND HAIGH’S NEW EDITION OF VIRGIL -ENEID. 
Now Ready, crown vo, cloth, 3s. each part. 


VIRGIL—ZENEID. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by T. L. Papriion, M.A., 


formerly Fellow and Tutor of New College; and A. E. Haicu, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford, and Classical Lecturer at 


Corpus Christi and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. 
I, BOOKS I.-IIl. 
PART II. BOOKS IV.—VI. 


“Mr. Papillon’s elegaut and accurate Virgilian scholarship is we'l known, . 


. . This edition will mect all the reasonable needs 


of an ordinary class tanght by a competent master, or of an undergraduate who is not hopelessly backward. It is in handy size 


and beautifally printed.”’—Saturday Review. 


*,* Books VII.—IX. will appear immediately, and the work will be completed by the end of the present year. 


STANDARD GREEK TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


JESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS BOUND (for 
Schools). With Notes, &c., by A. O. PRICKARD, M.A. 
Second Edition. 

HYLUS.— With Introductions and Notes byARTHUR 
SIDGWICK, M.A. 33s. 

ZESCHYLUS.— AGAMEMNON. 
Revised. 
** Admirably adapted for the purpose for which it is intended.” 


—Athenwum. 
—-—CHOEPHOROI. 
“Will abundantly supply the requirements of any ordinary 
student.’’—Spectator. 
————_EUMENIDES. 
** The work is good and solid, and represents the judgment of 
an acute scholar.’’—Guardian, 
ARISTOPHANES, In Single Plays. Edited, with 
English Notes, Introduction, &c., W. W. MERRY, D.D. 
38. each. 
————The ACHARNIANS. Third Edition. 
“* Quite sustains Mr. Merry’s high reputation asa scholar.” — 
Cambridge Review. 
—— The CLOUDS. Third Edition. 
‘* The notes seem to leave no difficulty unexplained.’’"— 


Spectator. 
—-tThe PROGS. Second Edition. 
**An excellent school edition.’’—Athenwum. 
— —'The KNIGHTS. 
* Excellently titted to the needs of sixth-furm boys.” — 


Saturday Review. 
BIRDS. 3s. 61. 
CEBES.—TABULA. With Introduction and Notes. 
By C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. 9s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES. — ORATIONS 
PHILIP. Edited, with Introduction and Notes. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., and P. E, MATHESON 
M.A. Vol. I. The FIRST PHILIPPIC and OLYNTHIACS 
I.—IIT. 38, Vol. IL DE PACE, PHILIPPIC Il. DE 
CHERSONESO, PHILIPIC IIL. By the Same. 
**A model of what a school-book should be.”’—Academy. 
EURIPIDES.—HELENA. For Upper and Middle 
Forms. By C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. 8s, 
IN TAURIS. by 
re Same, 3, 
EURIPIDES.—HERACLEIDE. By theSame. 3s. 
EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. By the same Editor. 


2s. 

HERODOTUS —BOOK IX. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 33. 


Third Edition, 


AGAINST | 


| BOOKS IV... V. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. BOOKS I.—XII. (for Schools) 
With an Introduction, a brief Homeric Grammar, and 
Notes. By D. B. MONRO, M.A. Second Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. 6s. 

‘* Will supersede, as it deserves to supersede, all its predeces- 
sors.”"—St. James's Gazette. 

— BOOKS XIII.—XXIV. és. 

*“THE edition for English schools.’’—Guardian. 
HOMER —ILIAD. BOOKS VI. AND XXI. 

With Notes, &c. By H. HAILSTONE, M.A. 1s, 6d. each. 

HOMER—ODYSSEY. BOOKS I-—XII._ Eilited. 
with Notes. Introduction, and Synopsis of Homeric 
Forms, by W. W. MERRY, D.D. Fortieth Thousand. 5s. 

Books I. and IL., limp, 1s. 6d. each. 

“Mr. Merry’s editions have revolutionised the study of Homer 
throughout the country.” —Oxford Magazine. 
—— BO XII.—XXIV. Second Edition. 4s. 
LYSIAS.—EPITAPHIOS. Edited, with Introdue- 

tion and Notes, by Ff. J. SNELL, B.A. 2, 

LUCIA.—VERA HISTORIA (for Schools). By C. 58. 
JERRAM, M.A. Second Edition. 1a. 6d. 

PLATO —THE MENO With Introduction and Notes, 
By ST. GEORGE STOCK, M.A. Pembroke College. 
Oxford. 28. 6d 

PLATO.—APOLOGY. By the same Editor. 2s, 6d. 

SOPHOCLES (for the use of Schools). Edited by L. 
CAMPBELL, M.A., aud E. ABBOTT, M.A. New Edition. 
Two Vols., 10s 6d. Also in Single Plays, limp. 

OEDIPUS TYRANNUS, 2s. AJAX, 2%. ELECTRA, 2s. 

OEDIPUS COLONEUS, 1s. 9d. TRACHINAE, 22, 
ANTIGONE, 1s. 9d. PHILOCTETES, 2s. 


THEOCRITUS (for Schools). With Notes. By H. 
KYNASTON, D.D. (late Snow). Fourth Edition, 48. 6d. 
HERODOTUS.—SELECTIONS FROM. 


with Introduction, Notes, and a Map, by W. W. MERRY, 
D.D. 28. 6d. 

XENOPHON.— SELECTIONS (for Schools). With 
Notes aud Maps. By J. 8. PHILPOTTS, B.C.L. Fourth 
Edition. 38. 6d. 

XENOPHON —EASY SELECTIONS (for Junior 
Classes). With a Vocabulary, Notes, and Maps, by J. 
8. PHILPOTTS, B.C.L., and C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. Third 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK II. With 
Notes and Map. By C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. 28, 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOKS I. andIII. 
by J. MARSHALL, M.A. 2k. 6d. 

XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDIA. BOOKI. With 
Introduction and Notes, by C. BIGG, D.D. 28. 
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28, 6d. 

—-—— MEMORABILIA. With English Notes for 
Schools by J. MARSHALL, M.A., LL.D. 48. 6d. 
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